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PREFACE. 



The original édition of this work was privatcly printed by 
thc authoT at London, in the year iSi8. It had not been 
designed by bim for a treatise by itself, as appears froni the 
follonring notice on thc title-page, namely : 

" Intended to be prefixed to the Second Volume of the 
'Select Spécimens of Ancient Sculpture,' published by the 
Society of Dilettanti ; but the necessarily slow progress of 
that work, in the exhausted state of the fiinds to be applied 
to it, affôrding the author little probability of seeing its com- 
pletion, he has been induced to print a few copies of this pro- 
posed Part of it, that any information which he may hâve been 
able to collcct upon a subject so interesting to ail lovers of 
EleganC Art, may not be lost to fais successors in such pur- 
suiis, but receive any additions and corrections which may 
render it more worthy to appear in the sptendid form, and 
with [he beautîful Illustrations of tiie preceding volume." 

Afterward, with Mr. Knight's consent, the "/«^(/(>V " w,as 
reprinted. in continuons portions, in the Clmsicai Journal. It 
was published a third time, in 1836, by a London House, 
having been edited for the purpose, by E. H. Barker, Esq., a 
gentleman of superior iiterary endowments. The demand 
for it among scholars and persons of culture, has exhausted 
the édition which was necessarily limited ; and copies are now 
dif&cult to procure. 

Richard Payne Knight was one of the most thorough 
scholars of the earlier pcriod of the présent century. His 
worksdisplay profound judgment, discrimination, taste, acute- 
ncss and enidition, uniied with extraordinary candor and im- 
partiality; and ihey constiiute an invaluable collection ot 
ancient and curîous learning, from which the studenis of such 
liierature can draw abundant supplies. In thèse respects, 
they stand side by side with thc writings of the late Godfrey 
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Higgins; while they exccl in respect to scope, accuraC7, 
conciseness, and thc arrangement of subjects. They are of 
untotd value for ihc unfulding of correcter views of Ancienl 
Mythology than hâve beeti commonly entertained. Later 
research has enlarged tlie province of thèse investigations, 
and occasionally modified the conclusions which they had 
seemed to indicate; but ît has not superseded them in any 
important respect. 

Mr. Knight siiffered, as ail mcn must, for cultivatîng 
knowledge and promulgating sentiments at variance with the 
popular idea. Indeed, while he lived, freedom of thought and 
speech were restrained in the British Dominions, to an extent 
which now appears almost incredible. The prosecution of 
John Wilkes aflbrded a glaring démonstration of the disposi- 
tion of those in power and station to circumscribe and violate 
the Personal rights of indivîduals. In religious matters, 
while open impurity of life incurred little disapproval, there 
existed an extraordinary sensiiiveness in regard to every 
possible encroachment upon tlie domain fenced off and conse- 
craied to technical orthodoxy. There was a taboo as strict, if 
not as mysterious as was ever imposed and enforced by the 
sacerdotal caste of the Kanaka Islands. To be sure, it had 
become impossible to offer up a dissentient or an innovator as 
a sacrifice, or to imprison and biiro him as a heretic. But it 
was possible to inflict social proscription, and to stigmatise 
unpopular sentiments. The late Dr. Joseph Priestley was one 
of thèse offenders, and found it expédient, after great persé- 
cution and annoyance, to emigrate to the United States of 
America, where his properly was not liable to be destroyed 
by mobs, and he could end his days in peace. An exemplary 
life, embeliîshed wilh every public and private virtue, seemed 
to coDStitute an aggravation rather than to extenuate the 
offense. If he had " spoken blasphemy," ît was, as in the 
case of Jésus Christ, a crime for which no punishment knowa 
in law or custom was too extrême. It is easy to perceive that 
Mr. Knight, although an exemplary citizen of unexception- 
able character, would not escape. 

In 1786, he publishedalimitededitionof a treatise, entitled, 
" An Account of the Reinatns of the Worship of Priapus, îaltly 
existing at Isernia, in thi Kingdom of Naples, etc. ; to which is 
added a Discount on the Worship of Priapis, and ils Connection 
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witk the MysiU Theology of the ÂncienU." Although tlie i 
ject was exiraordinary and prohibited from common i 
saiion as indélicate, Mr. Knight had discusscd it with mod- 
ération and remarkable caution, giving little occasioo to 
prudishness or pniriency, or even to "pruricnt prudes" to 
resort to his pages for their accustomed aliment. He added 
eagravings, however, from coins, medals, and othcr remains 
of ancient art, which he had collected; ail of which werc 
genuine and authenticated, but were made a handle by which 
to misrepresent and viiify him. Having been elected to Par- 
liament, a member who was opposed to him in politics, took 
the occasion in debatc to assert that he had written an im- 
proper book. Mr. Knight, long before, in conséquence of the 
clamor and of the calumn}' to which he was subjected, had 
suppressed a portion of the édition, and destroyed whatever 
copies came in hts way. But indecency did not constitute 
the oITense of the book. Facts were disclosed in regard to 
the arcana of religion, which the initiated had before sedu- 
lously kept vailed from popular knowledge. Mr. Knight bad 
only endeavored to présent to scholars a comprehensive view 
of the origin and nature of a worship once gênerai In the 
Eastern world ; but it was easy to pcrceîve that many of the 
cléments of that worship had been adopted and perpetuated 
in the modem faith by which it had been superseded. A 
philosophical reasoner can not perceive why it should be 
otherwise. Opinions and institutions are not revolutionised 
in a day, but are slowly modified by reflection and expérience. 
Religion, like the présent living race of men, descended 
lïneally from the worships of former timc with like éléments 
and opération. Names hâve often been changed where the 
ideas and customs remained. But men often faîl to think 
dceply, and are impatient of any newiy-presentcd fact which 
renders thcm conscious of having cherished an error. Instead 
of examining the matter, they often seek to dîvcrt attention 
from it, by vilifying the persons making the unwelcome dis- 
closure. But ihe works of Mr. Knight, though covertly and 
ungenerously assaiied, hâve remained, and are still eagerly 
sought and read by scholariy and intelligent men. 

The présent treatise, though including the principal facts 
set forth in the older work, has been carefully divested by the 
author of the détails and examptes, which, however valuable 
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to the student, were liable to expose it to popular elamor; 
while aC the same time it embraces a larger field of investi- 
gation. The endeavor bas becn made to givi 



outline of the 
we bave derived c 
correct ideas of the natiir 
The fables whicb bave si 
tory, are sbown to hâve r 



iliçion of the countries from which 
cal literature; and thus to afford 
and signification of tbeir worship, 
med puérile and often contradic- 
ation to a profoiinder System than 
had been siispected. Wc learn ibe frivolousness of those ideas 
derived from superfidal reading, whicb regarded Baccbus as 
merely the god of wine, Apollo of art and music, iEsculapius 
of medicine, Mercury of oratory and commercial transactions, 
Neptune of the sea, etc., and aasociate the goddesses Cercs, 
Diana, Minerva, Venus and Vesta, with the tuteiar patronage 
of agriculture, celibacy, ieaming, love and fîre. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Knigbt had oot anticipated Messrs. Grote, 
Gladstone, and oiber later writers, and forborne the old 
practice of rendering in Latin the namcs of the principal 
Hellenic divînities. Howcver identical Zeus may be with 
Jupiter, tbere are as grcat différences in character between 
Poséidon and Neptune, Hephaistos and Vulcan, Demeter and 
Ccres, Artemis and Diana, Athenê and Minerva, as between 
tbe deities of the Grecian and Assyrian or Indian panthéons. 
Classical usage lias authorised the old custom, but at the 
expense of trutb. It is time now to adopt a more correct 
practice, as essential to a right undersianding. Let our ver- 
sions of Homer, Plato, Thucydides, and other Hellenic writ- 
ers. give the names in a dress compatible with tbe language 
in whicb tbey were written. It is almost impossible without 
tbis, to obtain accurate perceptions of Grecian ideas and 
literature. 

Not only do thèse explanations afford a key to the religion 
and mythology of the ancients, but they aJso enable a more 
thorough understanding of ihc canons and principles of art. 
It is well known that the latter was closely allied to the 
other; so that ihe symbolism of which the religions emblems 
and furniture coasisted Hkewise constituted the essentials of 
architectural style, and décoration, textile embellishments, as 
well as of the arts of sculpture, painting and cngraving. Mr. 
Knigbt bas treated the subject with rare érudition and ingenu- 
ity ; and with such success that ihe labors of those who came 
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afier him, rather add to ihe results of hîs investigations than 
replace them in important partîculars. The labors of Cham- 
poUion, Bunsen, Layard, Bonomi, the Rawlinsons and otticrs, 
comprise bis déductions so remarkably. as to dissipatc what- 
cverof hîs assertions appcared fanciful, Noi only arc the 
writings of Greek and Roman amhors now more easy to 
comprehend, but addîtional lighl bas been afTorded for a cor- 
rect understanding of the canon of the Holy Scrjptures. 



The editor and publisher of the American Edition hâve 
endeavored, in iheîr respective sphères, to reproduce the 
work in a form which shall be convenient and attractive, and 
with notes and addîtional matter to bring it down to the 
présent state of our knowledge upon the subjects trcated. 
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TiLL & com parât ively récent period, it has bcen usual to de- 
scribe the ancieot religioa of Babylonia, Assyrïa, and other 
coiemporary nations as a. gross polytbeism. The multitude 
of deities, the sanguinary customs, the mad enthusiasm of the 
sacred orgies, the lascivious rites of the Mother-Goddess, were 
cited as unequivocal évidence. Evcr}- city and coramunity 
had a tutelar dirinity; human vlctims were offered as well as 
animais, at the several shrines; at spécial festivals, men and 
women, in the wild intoxication of religions excitcment, 
abandooed their houses and vocations to celebrate secret céré- 
monies, and to wander at considérable distances over the fields 
and mountains; and although in many places ascetîc prac- 
tices were regarded as conducive to a divine life, in others, 
more noted, there was permvtted an almost gênerai license, at 
the public festivals, and especially at the temples. From 
thèse scènes of debasement, the popular idea of the character 
of the ancient worship has been derived. 

But explorations hâve greatly modified the impressions 
heretofore entertained, and afforded the " poor healhen " a 
stronger hold upon our candor and favorable regard. The 
beliefs which we hâve considered absurd and immoral, were 
to countless millions as the breath which sustained their life; 
and could not be dislodged without péril to those who had 
cherished them. The religion of every person is inciuded in 
bis idéal of the Absolute Right. Every man's conception of 
the Deity is the reflcction of his own interior character. His 
religion is an intégral part of himself, true in essence, sup&- 
rior to the forms of worship, but necessarily contaminated 
with the dcfects of the âge and country in which he lives, and 
of the race to which he belongs. AU are not called to the 
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same formulas of doctrine; every raan has a divine rîght to 
révère and copy his own idéal. The heavenly principle and 
Suprême Order hâve been the constant faith of mankind ; but 
the forms are apparent!)" as diverse as ihe mental structures 
of races and individuals. There is always a dissension be- 
twecn persons of sentiment and the scientific, betweea those 
of spéculative and invcstigating mînd, and the merely practi- 
cal. But neither could be very useful without the existence 
of the other ; and true wisdom shows that it is best In ail 
matters of religions faith to accord the widest latitude and 
the most perfect liberty, not by enforced toleration as of an 
cvil that must be borne, but generously, that every one may 
spontaneously foUow the palh which appears to him the way 
of Tnith. 

The same rule should apply, perhaps even in a larger de- 
gree, to the religions of archaic time. It has been too cora- 
mon a practice to misunderstand them. The classical authors 
themselves were sometimes too frîvolous or supcrScial to de- 
scribe them truthfuUy. The teachers of the faith which supxir- 
seded them, hâve been too zealous to expose their deformitïes, 
without giving due crédit and considération to their essentîal 
merits. It has neverlheless been a matter of astonishmenl 
for us that men of superior mind should adore deities that 
are rcpresented as drunken and adultérons, and admit ex- 
travagant stortes and scandalous adveutures araong their re- 
ligious dogmas. Yet, let it be always remembered that the 
human mind is never absurd on purpose, and that whenever 
its créations appear to us senseless, it is because we do not 
understand them. 

Religions were born from the human soûl, and not fabri- 
cated. In process of time they evolved a twofold character, 
the external and the spiritual. Then symbolism bccame the 
handmaid to worship; and the Deity in al) his attributes was 
represented by every form that was conceived to possess sig- 
nificance. The sun and moon, the circle of the horizon, and 
signs of the Zodiac, the are upon the altar and the sacred 
enclosure which from Umenos became temple, the serpent, 
: spirit-like and like fire of ail animais, the egg which 
typified ail germinal existence, the exterior embtems of sex 
which as the agents for propagating and thereby pcrpetuating 
ail living beîngs, clearly indicated the démiurgie putency 
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which aciuated the work and function of the Creator, — [hese, 
smd a hosi of other objects naturally and not inappropriately 
became symbols to dénote characteristics of Divinity. In pro- 
cess of titne the personifications were regarded as distinct 
deities; and the One, or Double Unity, or the Quaternion 
ioctuding the Triad and Mother-Goddess, became ampliâed 
into a panthéon. The tutelar divinities of tribes were trans- 
fonned into the associate gods of nations; and the conquest 
of a people was foUowed by the transferring of its deities to a 
subordînate place in the retinue of the gods of theconquerors. 
Sometimes there were haughty innovators like the Assyrians, 
or iconoclasts like the Persians, who refused such concessions 
and destroyed the symbols of religion among the nations that 
had been vanquished. Again, the genius of a people changed 
■wilh years, and new deities and représentations crowded ont 
tbe old. In Aryan couniries, this was more commonly the 
case; and hence the change of doctrines as the centuries 
passed has rendered the entire subject complex and more or 
less coofused. Such complications and a forced literal con- 
struction of the mythological fables, were adroitly but most 
uogenerously seized upon by the adversaries of the popular 
worship to show the debasing influence of the ancient relig- 
ions. Candid criticism, if there îs any such thing, can not 
accept their condemnation unqualifiedly. The attacks of 
Hermias, Tatian, and Athenagoras, resemble veryclosely those 
of Voltaire against Christianity. Ridicule is always hard to 
réfute ; but it is not the weapon of noble men, The interpré- 
tation of Euhemerus which transformcd the gods into nien, 
that of TertuUian which gave them substantial existence as 
evil démons, and the gross sentiment of Epicurus and Lucre, 
tius, which made of the myths only frivolous fables invented 
to amuse, having no spécifie aim or meaning, were so many 
forms of calumny and misrepresentatîon. Ancient paganism ' 

' Wc use Ihi< lerm wïlh hesltïlinn. IC hts degenerated ïnio slang, and n 
generall]' employed wilh more or less of an opprobrious meaning. The cor- 
reïter expression iwiulci hâve been " ihe ancient cthnîcal worships," but it wonld 
hardlf be understood in ils true sen^e. and we accordingly hâve adopled the 
term in popular use. but nol disrespecirullf. A religion vrhich csn dcvelop a 
Plalo. an Epiclelus, and an Anaiagoras. is not grots, supeiRcial, or totailj' un- 
worlhy of candid allcntion. Besidcs, many of the rites and doctrines included 
in the Christian, as well as in the Jewish Inslitule, appeared lïrtt in ihe othcr 
Systems. Zocoasliianism anticipated far mure than has been imagined. The 
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described bj writers like Ovid and Juvenat, \>j what it had 
bccome in ils décline, is iiltc any individual or System ia 
ihe period of dccay. The loftiest ideas are sure to dcgcnerate 
in the hands of sensual persoas, înto a gross sensualism and 
superstition. Il was an innocence born of primitive Nature, 
which had ttecome as sirange to ihe Romans of the Empire as 
to the various peoples of modem time, that admitted ioto the 
religions those sacred legends which weconsider scandalous, 
and the emblems «rhicb are accused of obscenity. The Her- 
maie or Baalic statue that constituted the landmark which 
mîght not be removed without profanation,' and that conse- 
crated every cross-way and intersection of highways, which 
more modem superstition bas perverted to desecration, was but 
onc simple expression of that childlike faith which recc^^ises 
and adores God in every naturat form, funclion, and attribute. 
" Lel us not smile,"saysthat incomparable woman and moral- 
ist, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, " let us not smile at thcir mode 
of tracing the Infinité and Incompréhensible Cause throughout 
ail the mysteries of Nature, lest by sodoing we cast thesbadow 
of our own grossness on their patriarcbal simplicity."' 

To this pagan symbolism is art indebted for its glories, its 
m aster-pi ece s, as well as the évolution of ail its laws and 
principles. The Canon of Proportion which Egypt, Assyria, 
Phoenicia, Grcecc, and lonia, emptoyed in ail their grcat 
Works, was deduced from the human form as the idéal of 
Bivinity, and the harmonious combination of the circle, square 
and triangle, in artistic représentation. Nature, as an ingén- 
ions writer has plainly shown, bas shaped and colored ail her 
productions, animal and vegelable, as well as earthy and cry- 
stalline, according to laws which may bc accurately ascer- 
tained by mathematical démonstration ; and which successfiil 
art has only pursued and imitated. The peculiar symbolism 
of the ethnical religions, being in a manncr transcripts aad 

Cro». the prieatlf robes knd symbols, the sacramcnti. the labbikth, the feslinls 
and anniverearies. are ail anlerior to Ihe Chrisùan era b]i thousands of yeai» 
The ancient woiship, after il had bccn eicluded from iti former (hrines, aad 
from the metropoUian towns, was maintaiiicd for a long lime by the inhabllanla 
of humble localities. To thii Tact II owes iu laier désignation. Fnim beinc 
kept up in Kiitfagi. or rural districts, its votaiiei were denomioaled fagamt.ot 
prorincials. — A. W. 
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copies froin nature, must necessarily, as indeed it does, con- 
stitute the source from which every true arlist dérives the 
best lessons of his sublime vocation. Evcn the objecEs and 
représentations wtiich modem fastidiousness requires lo be 
bidden from view and excluded from familiar speech, are im- 
portant constituées of modem architecture, both in church 
and mosque, as they were formerly in temples and emblems 
associated with ihe worship of the Deity. A thorough knowl- 
edge of ancient mythology and symbolism is ihcrefore indis- 
pensable to a correct undersianding of the détails and intrica- 
cies ofariistic production. Religion antedated anddeveloped 
human skill and ideality. 

The Mysteries, which appear to hâve cvolved and perpet- 
uated the esoieric principles of the ancient worships, were 
doubcless instituted when those worships had reached a com- 
parative maturity. Earlier than that, they could hâve been 
hardly possible. Like a child having the intellectual and 
spiritual éléments chiefly enveloped in the physical, as the 
leaf, flower and fruit are included in the bud, so mankind aC 
first comprehended religions ideas as a unity, not distinguish- 
ing the envelope from what it enclosed, the symbol from the 
idca which it typified. Afterward, they began lo perceive that 
there was a kernel inside the shell, and even further that 
there was a germ or rudiment of a future plant included im 
both— that the rugged forms of worship comprised ideas and 
principles ramifying into the profoundest détails of science, 
art, and philosophy. Then immortality was born of the faculty 
of vénération ; for he who can perceive God in the universe 
wîll recognise himself as divine from the existence of that 
power of perceiving; and that which is divine is immortal. 
It is the kernel in the nut, the germ in the kernel, the entity 
of life in the germ. Hence. in the fiillness of time, were 
established the Mysteries, which evolved from the phenomena 
of life the conception of its actual essences, and taught how 
purity, virtue and wisdom led lo the suprême good. 
" Happy," cries Pindar, " happy is he, who haih beheld those 
thiogs common to the région beyond this earth — he knows the 
end of life, he knows its divine origin ! " ' 

The great Author of the Christian religion did not hesîtate 

"OA.ySiot orfrif iAstv tunva xotra ttt 
• xikevTav, tnitv Se JioS ôoror apx'^v." 
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or disdain to include esoterîc leartiîng in his teachings. 
When he first chose lus confidcntial disciples he propounded 
his doctrines alike to them and the multitude that throngfcd 
wherever he was. But presently he observed that many, the 
oi noWoi, sought him, because they "did eat of the loaves 
and were filled." ' He thenceforth divîded his instruction into 
the moral and the esoteric ; and " from that time many of his 
disciples went back, and walked no more with hîm." He 
explained the reason to those who continued with him : " It ia 
given to you to know ihe Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
bnt to them it is nol given ; therefore, 1 speak to them in 
allégories, because they seeing see not, and hearing they hear 
not, neither do they understand.'" 

The Apostle whose name is associated above ail others 
with the early establishment of Christianiiy, likewise divideâ 
the Church into the natural or psychical, and the spiritual, 
and addressed his instriictionsto them accordingly. " We speak 
wisdom among them that are perfect " or initîatcd, he wrote 
to the Corinthian believers; '' we speak wisdom of God in a 
Mystcry, secret, which God established in advance of ihe prés- 
ent period for our glory, which none of the archons of this 
period knew.'" 

It is not practicable to aseertain with certatnty when or 
by whom the ancien! Mysteries were instituted. Their form 
appears to hâve been as diversified as the genius of the wor- 
shippcrs that celebrated them, while tlie esoteric idea was so 
universally similar as to indicate identîty of origin. In Rome 
were performed the rites of the Bona Dca, the Saturnalia and 
Liberalia, which seem to hâve been perpetuated in our festi- 
vals of Christmas, the Blessed Virgin and St. Patrick ; in 
Greece were the Eleusinia, or rites of the Coming One, which 
were probably derived from the Phrygian and Chaldean rites, — ■ 
also the Dionysia, which Herodotus asserts were introduced 

' Coipel aeterding to Jekn, vi. a6. 

' Gospil actording ta Malthm, xiii. ii, 13. 

' I Corinikians. ii. 6-8, Tlie artkons of Athens alwajn exercised the super- 
inteDdency of the Eleusinia, Thesmophoria, iind Bncchic Teslivals : and Paul, 
who was ctmtraslïng the " Mystery of Godlïness" wilh the other oi^ies. ingen- 
iously adopted iheir modes of expression. In the same cotinection, he bIki de- 
Dominalcs their iniliatei nafvrat or p&ychical, (hus lignifying ihat they had not 
altained the diviner date — that they were stiU in the rcalm of " génération," 
not having patsed beyond the sphère of the Moon, and theiefore had not at* 
tataed the Doctic ot Epicilual \\îi. 
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thcre by Melampus, a mantis or prophcl, who got his knowledge 
oftbem bytheway of the Tyrians from Egypt. The great his- 
torïao, treating of the Orphie and Bacchic rites, déclares that 
they " are in realily Egyptian and Pylhagorean." ' The Mys- 
tcries of Isis in Egj-pt and of the Cabcirian divinities in Asia 
aad Samothrace, are probably anterior and ibe origin of the 
othcrs. The Tbesmophoria, or assemblages of ihe women in 
honor of ihe Great Mother, as the inslitutor of the social state, 
were celebrated in Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece and Sicily ; and 
we notice expressions in the Books o^ Exodus, Samuel 3.aA Esekiel 
which indicate that they were observed by the Israélites in 
Arabia and Palestine." The rites of Serapis were introduced 
inlo Egypt by Ptoleniy, the Savior, and superseded the worship 
of Osiris; and after the conquest of Pontus, where the Persian 
religion prevailed, ihe Mysteries of Mithras were carried thence 
into the countries of the West, and existed among the Gnostic 
sccis many centuries after the gênerai dissémination of Chris- 
tianity. The Albigenscs, it is supposed, were Manicheans or 
Mitbracising Christians, The Mithraic doctrines appear to 
bave compriscd ail ihe prominent featiires of ihc Magian or 
Cbaldaean System ; and we need not be surprised, therefore, 
that they arc represenled as embracing magical, occull, and 
thaumaturgical science. The Alexandrian Platonists evidently 
regarded them favorably as beîng older than the western 
Systems, and probably more genuine. 

The Mysteries, whatever may hâve been asserted in their 
dérogation, nevertheless preserved ihe interior sensé of the 
ancient worship. A distinguished writer* has employed his 
poetic talent to depict the scènes of an initiation in Egypt; 
and but for the labor of travellers and antiquaries, we would 
imagine that he had woven an ingénions taie of romance, Hc, 
however, has omitted the faraous Judgment-Scene of Amcnti, 
the sublime penod of the disenibodied soûl, though indicating 
much that relieves the Egyptian worship from the imputation 
offetishism. Indced, the Book of Job, which appears on 
superficial examinatioa to be an Iducnean or Arabian produc- 
tion, actually seems to hâve been a religious allegory or 
draroa illustrating this very subject. This is not improbable ; 

' Hbïodotus ; ij. 49, 8i. 

* Exodiu mviii. S ; t Samutl ii. 33 

* Mooaz : 7'A< Epicurtan, 
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for the Apostle Paul himself does not hesitate to assert the 
same thing nf narratives in the Otd Testament, which are not 
easy to verify as authentic history.' 

The " Mystic Drania of Eleusis," as Clément so aptly de- 
nominales the sacred rites or oi^es of the Great Mother, 
Demeter. was doubtless taken from the same source as the 
Mysteries of Isis.' It extended from the institution by the 
mythical Eumoîpus till the ancient worshîp was furcibly sup- 
prcssed by the Emperor Theodosius, about the year 380, a 
period of more than eighteen centuries. In ît appears to hâve 
been expressed ail that was vital and essentîal in the religion 
of Greece. Of îts sacredness and majesty, Antiquity has but 
one voice. Renan gives us the foUowing outline of the holy 
orgies : 

"Serting aside the immense superiority of the Christian 
dogma, settlng aside the lofty moral spirit which perii-ades its 
legend [the storj- of Jésus and his Passion], and to which noth- 
ing in antiqiiity can be comparcd — perhaps, if wecould be per- 
mitted to assist at an ancient Mystery, we woiild witness simi- 
lar thingsthere; symbolical spectacles in which ihe mystagogue 
was actor and spectator at once, a group of représentations 
traced in a pions fable, and almost aJways relating 10 the so- 
journ of a deity on the earth, to his passion, his descent into 
hell, his retiirn to life. Sometimes it was the death of Adonis, 
sometimes the mutilation of Atys, sometimes themurderof 
Zagreus or of Sabazius. 

" One legend, in particular, contributed wonderfully to the 
commemorative représentations; it was that of Ceres and 
Proserpina [or Demeter and Persephoneia]. AU the circum- 
stances of this myth, ail the incidents of the search after Pro- 
serpina by ber mother, gave room for a picturesque symbolisai 

' In the Efiislle la Ihi Galaliam, the circaraitance* relative to the wife, con- 
cobine, and Iwo elder sons of Abraham are denomin.ited akkcyopovuiyec 
l.allegvroumena) or allegorising ; and to Ibc Corinlhians he déclares that the ex- 
odus from I^'gypt and adventures in the wlldernesi were Tvnot {/H/ni), types or 
ijtnbols, which were wrilteii for instmclion. 

* ■' The woiïhip of this Greal Mothcf îs not more wonderful for ils aniiquity 
îii time ihan for its prevalence as regards space. To the Hindu ahc was the 
Lsdylsani. She vas Ihe Ceres of Roman mj-thology, the CybelS (Kubdé) of 
Phrygia and Lydia, and the Disa of the North. According to Taeilm (Germa. 
Min, ix.) she was worshipped by the ancient Suevi. She was worshîpped by the 
Mascovile, and représentations of her are found apoo the sacred drums of Ihe 
I^planden. She swayed the ancient world, from ils soutb-east corner ïa 
Iiidia to Scandinavia in the North-wesl ; and cverywhere she is the ' Mater 
Dolorosa.' And who is it. reader. that in the Christian world simggles for life 
and power under the name of the Holy Virgin, and through ihe sad fealures o( 
the Madonna?" [Allanlic .\feHlhlf.iio\.'\v. p. i()T,~Tlir £I/U!ima. note.) 
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which powerfully captivatcd ihe imagination. Thev imitated 
the actions of the goddess, and revived the sentiments of 
joy and grief, whicii must sticcessively havc animated her. 
There was first, %. long procession mingled with burlesque 
scènes, purifications, watcliings, fasts followed by feastings, 
night-marches mtii torches to represent the mother's search, 
circuits in the darlc, terrors, anxieties — then, ail at once, splcn- 
did illuminations. The gâtes of the temple opened ; the actors 
were received into the rcalms of delight, where they heard 
voices. Changes of scène, produced by theatrical machiner}-, 
added to the illusion; recitations of which we hâve a sample 
in the Homeric J/ymn to Ceres, broke the monotony of the 
représentation, Èach day had its name, its exercises, its 
games, its stations, which the actors went through in company. 
One day it ivas a mimic battle in which they attacked each 
other with stones. Another day they paid homage to the 
Matir Dolorosa — probably a statue of Ceres as an atldohrata, a 
véritable Pietà. Another day they drank the cyeeon {kuietm, or 
mixed draught), and imitated the jests by which the old lambè 
succeeded in amusing the goddess; they made processions to 
the spots in the neighhorhood of Eleusis, to the sacred fig-tree, 
and to the seaside; they ate the prescribed méats, and per- 
formed mystic rites, the significaoce of which was almost 
always lest on those whr) celebrated them. Mixed with thèse 
were Bacchanalian cérémonies, dances, oocturnal feasts with 
symbolical instruments.' On their return they gave the reins 
tojoy; the burlesque resumed its place in xh.Q gephyrismes, or 
/arees of the bridge. As soon as the initiated had reached ihe 
bridge over the Cephissus, the inhabitants of the neighboring 

f (laces, running from ail quarters to see the procession, 
auncbed out into sarcasms on the holy troop, and lascivious 
jokes, to which they with equal wantonness repHed. To this, 
no doubt, were added scènes of grotesque cotnicality, a species 
-of masquerade, the influence of which on the first sketches of 
the dramatic art is very perceptible. Cérémonies wfaich in- 
volved a symbolism so vague under a realism so gross, had a 
great charm for the ancients and left a profound impression; 
they combined what man loves most in works of imagination, 
a very definîte form and a very free scnsc." 

" It is certain that the Mysteries of Eleusis, in particular, 
exeried a moral and religious influence; that they con sol ed 
the présent life, taught in their way the life to come, promised 
Fewards to the initiated, on certain conditions, not of purity 

' " Il waï ihe lime when the Silhonian women are woot to celebrale 
Thf Triennial Myglcrieii of Bncchu'i : Night a witnes! to the rites. 
Rhodopf sounds with the clnshings of acutc brass by night." 

Ovm : Mttaiaorpkoscs, vL 
" Women girded pholli to their breasts, Eolemuîsïiig Mysteriei." 

NoNNUS, zlvli. 
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Knd pîety only, but also of justice; and if thcy did not like- 
wise teach monotheism, which would hâve beea a négation of 
paganism, they at least approached it as nearly as paganism 
was permitted lo do. They sustained and cherished in the 
soûl, by their very mysterj-, and by ihc purified worship uf 
Nature, that sentiment of the InSoite — of God, in short— which 
lay at the bottom of the popular credence, but which the an- 
thromorphism of mythology lended incessantly to efface."' 

The Dionysia or Mysieries of Bacchus are generally 
ascribed to Orpheus,' who is saîd to hâve introduced them into 

' Rtligûms of Antiguity. M. Renan ossects furthei that " decp rescarchcs 

would show Ihal nearlj CTciything in Christiailily that does nat depcoij □□ Ibc 
Goipel is mère baggage brought from the pi^n Mysteries into ihe hostile camp. 
The primitive Chrislinn worship was nothing but a myslery. The whole ïn- 
terior police of the Chnrch. the degrees of iniliation, the command of silence, 
snd a cTowd of phiiuea jn the ecclesiaslîcal language hâve no other Ongîn. 
The Rerolulion which overthrew Paganism aeems, at fiist glance, ■ thup, 
tcenchant, and absolute rupture with the Put; and soch, in fact, it wai, if we 
consider only the dogmalic rigidity and Ihe austère moral toue which charac- 
lerised Ihe new religion. Bul in nspict of ivoriMp andvtitaiaTd obscrvanca, 
thtikaHgi ttiaj iffecUdby an itutHsUtt Iraruitùm, ami tht popular faitk savtdils 
msit familiariymbob ftvm skipwriik. Chrîslianity introduced.at first, so lillle 
change into the habits of private and social lîfe, that wi(h great numbetï in the 
fourth and Ëfth centuries tt rematns uncertain whclher they were Pagans or 
Christiani ; many seem even lo hâve puisued an irresolute course belween the 
two worsbips. On its side, Art, lehieh formfd an esseniial part ef thi amint 
religion, kad lo inat iiàlk scarce ont aj itt Iradiliom. Primitive Christiui Art 
is reatty nothing bat Pagan Ad in its decay. or in its lower departments. The 
Cood Shepherd of tbe Catacombs in Rome is a copy from the Arisleus, or fron 
the ApoUo Nomius, which figure in Ihe tame posture on the pagan sarcophagi; 
and still carries the Bnte of Pan, in tbc midsl of Ihe four half-niLked Seasoiu. 
On the Christian tombs of the Cemelery of St. Calixlus. Orpheus charms the 
animais. Elsewhere. Ihe Christ as Jupiter-Pluto. and Mary as Proserpina, le- 
ceive Ihe couls that Mercury, wearing the broad-brimmed hat, and cttrrying in 
his hand the rod of the ïoul-guide {psythopompos), brings to them, in présence 
of Ihe three Fates. Pt^asus, the symbol of the apotheoiis. Psyché, the symboï 
of the immortal toul, Heavea personified by an old maii, the river Jordan, and 
Viclory, figure on a hosi of Christian monuments." 

* Aristotle declared that do such person as Orpheus ever existed ; and I 
entertain no doubt of the corcectness of bis judgment. Ttie name is evidently 
the Chaldaic Urphi, the désignation of a celebraled orscle at Edessi, which 
wat much consnlied by the Babylonians and Persians. Fautanias asserts that 
Orpheus was a Magian. The legends of his Jescent into Hell in quesC of his 
wife EurydicS. and his safe rïtum to the upperworld, however, tesemble closeiy 
the olher mylhs of the decease and subséquent resuscitation of the Myatery- 
godi, and conclusivcly establish his affiliations with Osiris, Adonis, Atys, Dio- 
itysns-Zagretu, and the other Slain Ones, Prott^oni or Only-Begotlen Sons. 
The Cabeirian as welt as the Sabazian Mysteries are assigned lo him, indicilint; 
thaï Ihc cntire legend cime by way of the Phcenicians. This people liad also a 
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Thrace at a very ancient period, elcven gencratioas before 
the destniclion of Troy; also ïnto Thebes and other 
parts of Greece. He is affirmed to hâve preceded ail 
other religious teachers; and his disciples were disiin- 
guished for their knowlcdgc of medicine, astronomy, and 
mu^c, also for tbe employaient of symbols and their dévotion 
to a life of celitiacy. The legend of the Dionysiac or Bacchic 
Mysteries récites that Dionysus-Zagrcus wasa son of Zeus or 
Jupiter whom he had begotten in che form of a dragon upon 
ihe Virgin Korê-Persephoneia, whom older myths hâve made 
the same as Demeter or Ceres, reputed to be her mother in 
the Eleusinian story. U was the purpose of Zeus to place 
the son thus obtaioed upon the throne of Olympus. But the 
seven Titans surprised the young child and tore him in pièces. 
His heart was rescued by Athenê and swallowed by Zeus, by 
whom he was again begotten, and again made the heir of the 
universe.' AU thèse scènes were commemorated, each mysta 
being swom to secresy ; and at the end, the Hierophant 
chanted : " I hâve escaped calamity ; I hâve found the bctter 
lot." 

&mcnu mjtliical personageoTdmnity.itjrled.Ai/Aa, vhoEeioiisorwonhippers. 
tbe Jitfkaim, at Oipheant, occupied dîsiricti in Pilcsline uid eut of the Jor- 
dan. They were famed, like their Throcian namcsakes, Tor strcngth of body, 
dispontion for ascetic life, and proiiciency in knowledge uid the libéral acti. 

' Tb«l ingeaionï bul somewhal fanciful writec. E. Pococke, fondlir traces in 
Ihii legend the eridence of an ancïetit Lama Hieraichy in Northern Greece 
limilM- in constitution to that slilt eiisting in ThibeU " The Lamaic System." 
nf% he, " Vax, at the carliest periods of Greece. undoabledly administercd wilh 
grot vigor. Its contests, however, for supremacy. were many. and vigorously 
condncted ; and but for ihat Tartar population, which in common wiih the 
people of Lebanon. fonned so powcrful an élément in Ihe colonisation of prime- 
nt Pbcenician Egypt, it vould bave been impossible to assure its dominant in- 
flaence ovef neatly Ihe whole of Hellas. This syalem of religion will be faund 
to bave been so far modified and so far compromiscd, as to be compelled to cake 
its place in tbe asyla of tlie Mysteries of Greece, in lieu of tbe opcn, and as it 
■were itate-posiiion, it once occupied. Tbat Lamaic sovereignity which wai 
once (rielded wilh the vigorof the triple crownin itimostpalmy days, had lost its 
impérial, and still more its despotic chaïucler ; and an oligarchy of the Hellenic 
Baddhiitic priesthood had Iaken Ihe place of the absolatism of one. Theii 
liûth, and the faitb of tbose Athcnians who were inîtiated at the Eleasinlao 
Mysteries, will in Ihe sequel be shown to be idenlicat wilb that of Pythag- 

" The great head of this vast syslem of hiérarchie domination which io those 
ancient days eileoded over the known world witb an unifonnity and vigor un- 
paralleled bal by (be same lyslem of Bnddhistic Rome, dnring Ihe Middle 
Age» was termed 'jeenos' by the Greeks, written ' Zeenoi,' an appellation 
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This îs thc same procUmation as was made by thé bride at 
the nuptial ceremoay ; aod iDdeed tbe idea of a sacred marriage 
is coDveyed by the rites of iDitiation. " Those whoare ioitiated 
sing : ' I hâve eacen from the drum ; I havc drank frora the 
basin [cymbal]; beariog the eartben cup, I hâve gone to the 
nuptial chamber.' " ' 

In his relatioD to the sun, as lord of Heaven, démiurge and 
Fatherof Création, Bacchus wasdeaominated Uvpmaii, Puri- 
pais, or Son of Fire, aud was represented with the phallic sym- 
botism ; as was Zeus by that of a serpent, denoting; the essen- 
lial spiric that precedcd ail things. Hencc, in the mystic cista 
or ark whîch was opened to the view of the epopta or seer, were 
exbibited the egg, the phallus and ibe serpent, typifying the 
primai essence, the démiurgie powerand the organic substance 
which îs rcndered operative — thusconstituting a symbolisai as 
lofty in senlimenl or as gross in sensé as is the mind of the 
pcrson witnessing the spectacle. 

After Pontus in Asia Minor, previously held by Persia, had 
been conquercd by Pompey, the worship of Mithras supcr- 
seded the Dionysia, and extended over the Roman Empire. 
The Emperor Commodus was initiated into thèse Mysteries; 
and they bave been maintained by a constant tradition, with 
their penances and tests of the courage of the candidate for 

given to the Bnddha pontiETs of acliquily. u weU in PhoeniciB is in Greece. 
The Greek lerm ' Zeus ' is simply the foim 'Jeyiu' inflecled. uid U the lenn 
employed to eipress the Ruling Sainlly Pontiff of his diy. Sach was tbe 
Jcenos, ' the Kiog of Godî and tnen.' thnt is of the divas (priests) and people in 
Crcece. long before t!ie Homeric days." "The succession of the Lsmsîc rulers 
in Greece appears, judgïng by the accoonts teft os by Hesïod, to bsve been tet- 
tled by the pnre décision of the niling Pontiff. in lieu o( the melhod al présent 
adopted in Tartaiy. ■ Thtre is one new pereonage begotten by Zeus (ihe Pon- 
tiff ) wbo stands pre-ctnÎDcntly markeii in ihe Otpbic Theogony. and whose ad* 
ventures constitulc one of îts pecaliat feamtes. Zagreas [Chakias or mler of 
a continent], ' the homed child,' is the Son of Zeus by his own daaghter (or 
votary) Persephon£ (Parisoopani or Dutga, called also Keri or Gourer). He îï 
the favorite of his father ; a child of magniSccnt promise, aad predeslined la 
gTQvr up to succecd to suprême dominîon.' This intended successor to the 
Pontificale appeats to hâve been murdcred by the Tithyas [Titans] or Heretics. 
Wïlh the usual Buddbislîc bclicf, hawever, of transmigration, Ibe young Lama 
is defcribed a^ bom again from the consort of Ihe Jaioa Pontiff, ihe Soo-Lamee 
[Semelê] or Gical Lama Queen. Other accounts represenl this new incamm- 
tion. wbo had tbe nime of ' Dio-Nausus.' as being bom upon the holy moantùa 
of 'Meroo.' a hisiory coavetted bytheGreeks to the 'mtnu,' or thigh of Zen*!" 
■ — (India im Greeee. chap, xvii.) 
' PsELLtJS: Manuscriftt. 
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admission, through the Secret Societies of the Middlc Ages and 
tbe Rosicrucians, down to the modem faïnt reSex of thelatter, 
the Freemasons.' The Mïthraîc rites supplied the modet of the 
ioittatory cérémonies observed in those societies, and are de- 
scribed by Justin Martyr and Tertuiliao as resembling the 
Christian Sacrameots. The believcrs wcre admitted by the rite 
of baptism ; they had a species of Eucharist; while the courage 
and endurance of the néophyte were tested by twelve consécu- 
tive trials denominated Tortures, undergone within a cave con- 
stmctcd for the purpose, and lasled forty days bcfore he was ad- 
mitted to a participation in theMysteries.' Thepeculiarsymbol 
ôf Ibese rites hâve been fouod ail over Europe ; and the burial- 
place of the Three Kings of Cologne, Caspar, Balthasar, and 
Melchior, were shown as the tombs of the Magians that visited 
Bethlehem. The Gnosttcs borrowed largely from ihem ; and 
in time theirvery festival became the Christmas of the Church. 
The Jews, too, derived from them the Pharisean doctrines of 
future rewards and puoishments, a hierarchy of angels as well 
as of cvil démons, tlie immortality of the soûl, and future judg- 
ment. Ail thes« were features of the Zoroastrian System ; but 
were rejectedby the Sadducees or sacerdotal party whoadhered 
to tlie Mosaic polily and rejected ail foreign doctrines. 

The Cabeirian Mysteries appear to hâve been the least un- 
derstood. Indeed, they were probably difl'erent in différent 
couDtries. Creiizer traces them to the Phcenicians, and asso- 
ciâtes the worship with thnt of the Moon-god, Herodotus 
identifies the delties with tiic sons of Phtha or Hephaistos in 
Egypt; and Damascius witli tUe seven sons of Sadyk, the 
Phœnician deity, of whom Esmun or Asclepius was the eighth. 
They are probably identical with the PatJeci ot felishes of the 
Phtcnicians. Most authors agrée thaï they varied in number, 
and that theîr worship, which was very anctent in Samothrace 
ând in Phrygia, was carried to Greece by the Pelasgians. Some 

' C, W. KWG: Tlu Gtiostici and thtir Rtmains. p. 47. The laie Godfrey 
HifEgiiu relates (Anattttyptis, vol. i.) lliat a Mr. Ellii vras (-niibled, by aîd of 
the Muonic symbols. 10 enler Ihe adylutn afa GtahmaDkal temple in Madras. 

' " He baptises bis belieïcrs and foUowers ; he promises Ihe rémission ot sini 
al tbe «acred founl, and Ihns initinles them inlo ihc religion of Mithras ; ho 
marks on the Torehead bis own soldicrs ; he cetebrates the oblatîon of bread 
<wilh walet) ; he brings in Ihe symbol of Ihe résurrection, and wins Ihe croivn 
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believe them to hâve been Demeter, Persephonê, and Pluto, 
aod others add a fourih, Cadtnus or Kadmiel, the same as Her- 
mès and jEscuIapius. They were aiso worshîpped at Lemnos. 
The goddess Astartê was likewise celebrated wîth Pothos and 
Phaëthon " in mosi holy cérémonies " of the same nature. 

The peculiar form of the Hermaic statues, called " JSaalim." 
in the Old Testament, was adopted from the Cabeirian Mysterics. 
According to Herodotus, "the Samothracians received thèse 
Mystcries from the Pelasgians, who before they went to live in 
Atiica, were dwellers in Samoihrace, and imparted theîr relig- 
ious cérémonies to the inhabitants. The Athenians, then, who 
were ihefirstof ail theGreeks to make their statues of Hermès 
in this way, learnt the practice from the Pela^ians; and by 
this people a religious account of the matter is given, which is 
explained in the Samothracian Mysteries." ' 

It is apparent that the idolatry ascribed to the Israélites 
and other inhabitants of Palestine was borrowed from 
thèse rites. Plutarch supposed the Feast of Tabernacles to 
hâve been Bacchanalian, and notices the carrying of the thyrsus 
at the feast of trutnpets. The Mysteries of the Greeks were 
conoected solely with the worship of the diviniiies in the 
Underworld; and such appears to hâve constitutcd a part of 
the orgies of Baal-Peor.' "The children of Israël walked in 
the statutes of the heatlien, did secrelly {in ihe Mysteries) 
things that were not right against ihc Lord their God, buUt 
high places in ail their cities, set up Hermaic statues and the 
emblems of Venus-Astartê in every high hill and under every 
green tree, worshipped ail the host of heaven, and served Baal- 
Hercules, the god of Tyre." ' So closely did the practices as 
described by the prophets Hosea, Amos, Micah, Ezekiel, and 
Jeremiah, resemble ihose connected with the Phœnician wor- 
ship, including the mystic orgies, the sacred dances and pro- 
cessions, that the description of the one is équivalent to that 
of the other. Prior to the Babylonish captivity, the religion of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Palestine appears to hâve been gênerai among 
the Israelitish tribes ; but after that event, the Persian influence 
evidently predominated. But the Macedonians introduced the 

' Herodotus, ii, 51. 

' Fmlmi, cïi. ï8. ■' They joÛLcd tLcmMlves «Isa anlo Bul-FEor, and atc 
the sacrifices of the dead." 

» 3 JCings, lïii. 7-17, abridged. 
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rites ofBacchus, at a later period ; aad araong thcm also we 
hâve the testimony of St. Jérôme, A. D. 400, that in the place 
where the Redeemer cried in tlie manger, the lament of 
women for Adonis has becn hcard cven in récent times. ' The 
Roman senate, in the reign of Theodosius the Greal, prohib- 
iled the further exercise of the old religions rites ; after which 
they fell into gênerai disrepute. But they were secretly ob- 
served in ail parts of the empire for a long period. To 
the fanatical hordes of Islam, proclaiming with the edge of the 
cimiter that God was One and Mohammed was liis Apostle, 
is to bc accredited the extinction of the Mystic Orgies In the 
EasC, as well as the desccration of shrines and the almost total 
destruction of libraries and the works of ancient art. Singu- 
lar are the compensations of history ; the Arabian race planied 
their colonies with the Mosaic worship in Palestine, and the 
Mysteries ia Phœnicia, and after chiliads of years, commis- 
sioned the destroyers to go over those lands likc locusts to 
ind eradicate the product of their own planting. 



' EpistU 4g, tQ Paulin. 
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ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY. 



I. As al! the most întercsting and important subjects of 
ancieDt art are taken from the religjous or poetical mythology 
of the times, a gênerai analysis of the principles and progress 
of that mythology wîll afford a more complète, as well as 
more concise, explanation of particular monuments than caa 
be conveyed in separate dissertations annexed to each. 

a. The primitive religion of the Greeks, like that of ail 
other nations not enlightened by Révélation, appears to hâve 
been elcmentary, and to hâve consisted in an indistinct 
worship of the sun, the moon, the stars, the earih, and the 
waters,' or rather to the spirits supposed to préside over those 
bodies, and to direct their motions, and regulate theïr modes 
of existence. Every river, spring, or mountain had its local 
genius or peculiar deity; and as men naturally endeavor to 
obtain the favor of theïr gods by such means as they fcel best 
adapted to win their own.lhe first worship consisted in offer- 
ing to them certain portions of whatever they held to be most 
valuable. At the same time that the reguJar motions of the 
hcaventy bodies, the stated reiurns of summer and winter, of 
day and night, with ail the admirable order of the universe, 
taught them to believe in the existence and agency of such 
superior powers, the irregular and destructive efforts of nature, 
such as lightning and tempests, inondations and earthquakes, 
persuaded them that thèse mighty beings had passions and 
affections similar lo their own, and only differed in possessing 
greater strength, power, and intelligence. 

' Tlatq: Crafy/ui, 31. " It appears inany of the Batbariatiî now do; 

to ne (said Socrates) that Ihe tint men namelv, the Sun, Moon, Enrlb, Stars, 

«r Ili05e connctted wîih Greece con- a.id Siy." 
•idetcd tho^e only ai godii, whom 
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3. In every stage of society, men naturally love the mar- 
vellous; but in the early stages, a certain portion of it is abso- 
lulely necessary to makeany narration sufficiently interesting 
to atlract attention, or obtain an audience : whence the actions 
of gods are intermixcd wilh those of men in the earliest tra- 
ditions or historiés of ail nations ; and poetical fable occupied 
the place of historica! truth in their accounts of the transac- 
tions of war and policy, as well as in those of the révolutions 
of nature and origin of thiiigs. Each had produced some 
renowned warriors, whose mighty achievements had been 
assisted by the favor, or obstructed by the anger, of the gods; 
and each had some popular taies concerning the means by 
which those gods had constructed the universe, and the prin- 
ciples upon which they continued to govern it: whence the 
Greeks and Romans found a Hercules in every coiintry which 
they visited, as well as in their own ; ' and the adveniures of 
some such hero supply the ârst matcrials for history, as a cos- 
mogony or iheogony exhibits the first System of philosopfay, 
in every nation. 

4. As the maintenance of order and subordination among 
men required the authority of a suprême magistrate, the con- 
tinuation and gênerai prédominance of order and regularity 
in the universe would naturally suggest the idea of a supremu 
God, to whose sovereign control ail the rest were subject; 
and this ineffable personage the primitive Greeks appear n> 
hâve called by a name expressive of the sentiment which the 
contemplation of his great characteristic attribulc naturally in- 
spired, 2eus, Dseus, or Deui' ieu diphthong), signifying, accord- 



' This sUtement seems lo requirc 
ime qualificatïon. Hercules wu 
onginally ihe tulclar deily of Tyre, 
the same as Boni or Maloch. the Fire- 
god of the Hebrew Scriplures ; and 
hence, by a figure of apecch, he is 
described as bavineyisited every coua- 
(ry la which the Tyrian commercial 
and espionne expéditions resorted. 
Some hâve derived the name from 
^13-lWC. aur-ehal, Ihe lighl of the 
omyerse; but the Sanscrit ffiri-Cul- 
yui, or Lord of the Noble, is almosE 
equidly plausible. An inscription in 
Malts has been dectphered as foUows ; 

tnï wa «1» mwTo. Miikank Ado- 

mn Bsal 7'fvra.MelkarIh, our Lord, 
the Baal, or Intelar deily of Tyre. 
He was represented by the Sun, whose 
annual proEress Ihrnugh Ihe Signs of 
ihe Zodiac wns typîfied and commem- 
oraled by the twclve Orgies, or Works 
»t Hercules. This Icgend vas pln- 



giarised by the Greeks, and traveslied 
after their peculiar minner. — A. W. 

' " CoRMnting Ikt Nor 

i.:"BYCe-- 
alled Dtui 

The leiler Z {uta) wa.s. . 
Icnovrn, no otber Ihiii A^ ta SA (tù 
or tii) expressed by one character; 
and in the refioement of language 
and the varying of the diatecu, the 
sigma was frequentlj dropped, as ap- 

Eean from the very ancienl medals of 
ankié in Sicily. inscribed DANKLE. 
In the genuine parts of Ihe Iliad ^ 
and Odyssey, there is no instance of a 
vowel continuing short before AEOSf 
AEINOS, AEUa, etc. ; so that 
the initia! was originally a double ^^ 
consonant, probably ASl which at 
first became AA, and afterwards Ay , 
though the meire of the uld barda hu 
pteserved the double lime in Ih* 
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which. from its use among ihe jEgypiîans, has been denomin- 
atcd the hitroglyphical mode of writing, was everywhere em- 
ployed lo convey or conceal ihe dogmas of religion ; and we 
sball find that the same symbols were employed to express the 
same ideas in almost every country of the noiihern hémisphère. 



13. In exaraining thèse symbols in the remaJns of ancient 
art, which hâve escaped the barbarism and bigotry of the 
Middle Ages, we may sometimes find it difiBcult to distinguish 
between those compositions which are mère efforts of taste 
and fancy, and those which were emblems of what were 
thought divine tniths : but, nevertheless, this difiiculty is not 
so greal, as it at first view appears to be; for there is such an 
obvious analogy and connection between the différent emble- 
matical monuments, not only of the same, but of différent and 
remote countries, that, when properly arranged and brought 
under one point of view, they, in a great degree, explain then- 
selves by mutually explaining each other. There isone class, 
too, the most numerous and important of ail, which must bave 
been designed and executed under the satiction of public au- 
ihority; and therefore, whatevcr meaning they contain, must 
hâve been the meaning of nations, and not the caprice of indi- 
viduais. 

14. This is the class of coins, the devices upon whïch were 
always held so strictly sacred, that the most proud andpower- 
ful monarchs neter ventured to put their portraits upon ihem, 
until the practice of deifying sovereigos had enrolled them 
amûQg the gods. Neither the kings of Persia, Macedonia, or 
Epirus, oor even the tyrants of Sicily, ever took this liberty ; 
the first portraits that we find upon mooey being those of the 
jEgyptianandSyrian dynasties of Macedonian princes, whom 
the flattery of their subjects had raised to divine honors. The 
artists had indeed before found a way of gratifying the vanity 
of their patrons without oftending their piety, which was by 
mixing their features with those of the deity whose image was 
tobe impressed; an artifice which seems to hâve been prac- 
liced in the coins of several of the Macedonian kings, previous 
to the custom of putting their portraits upon them." 

15. It is, in a great degree, owing to the sanciity of the 

" Sec those of Archelans, Amymas, cules, seem ineant to eipreas those of 

Alexaoder II-, PerdiccBi, Philip, Alex- ihe respective princes. For ibe fre- 

ander Ihe Greal, Phitip Aridicus, nnd quency of this practice in private 

Sclencus 1., in ail which Ihe différent fiimilic^nniong Ihe Romans.sc 

duracien and feaLmes, tespectively SïLv. 1. 1, 331-4. 
a ihe différent heads of Hcr- 
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for a particular investigation, which may lead to a gênerai 
knowledge ofall.' 

7. Thèse niysteries were under the guardianshîp of Ceres 
and Proserpina, and were called teletai, endings, oy finishes, be- 
cause no person could be perfcct that had not been initiatcd 
eitlier into them or sonie others. They were divided înto two 
stages or degrees, the first or lesser of which was a kind of 
holy purification, to prépare tlie mind for the divine trulhs 
which were to be revealed to it in the second or grcater. 
From one to five years of probation were required betweeu 
them ; and at the end of it, ihe iniiiate, on being found worthy, 
was admitted into the inmost recesses of the temple, and 
made acquainted with the first principles of religion;' Ihe 
knowledge of the God of nature j Ihe first, tke suprême, the intel- 
lectual i ' by which men had been reclaimed from rudeness and bar- 
barism to élégance and refinement, and been taught twt only to liix 
with more (omfort, but to die with better hopes." 

8. When Greece lost her liberty, the periods of probation 
weredispensed within favorofheracknowledgedsovereigns;" 

' The secret or Myslical sysicro ap- vailed, whilc those ihnt had passed ail 

pears to luve been the basis of Ihe ihe trials succesEfully were denom- 

ancient worship ; ihe différence be- înaled epaplm, or seers, as havîng 

tween the sacred riles and legends of leamed Ûie wiïdom of ihe goda, 
the lèverai countries being more in A. W. 

nce. T-he 



fons thB,n il 
inofH 






e deïig- 



is having beeo vailed from ail ex 
cept the initiaied. The doctrines thus 
concealed were denominated g No si s, 
or knovledge, and SOPHIA, or wisdom; 
and were accounled loo sacred for 
profane or vulgar inspection. They 
were regarded as iodading ail science 
of a bigher characler. the moral and 
theurgioal by préférence. The in- 
terior doctnnei, suppoaed to bave 
been treated of by the Alexandrîan 

Jcws, were collcd the Afocrypha, or 
îdden things; while the diicloiures 
by the eady Christian leacheis were 
lermed the Apecalypst, or UDvailïng. 
The mémorable uords of Socratca 
were plain in raeaning lo the initia.ted : 
" We owe the cock to j^sculapius ; 
pay it, and do not ocglect it," It was 
the last ofTering made by candidates 
whohadbeen inducted into the Greater 
Myjtcrics ; and the dying philosopher 
Ihoi avowed his consciousness thaï he 
abo wna undergoing the last test or 
diwipline, and was about to wilness 
tlie révélation. While on their pro- 
bation, the candidates 
ntBphytts, or 




Hisi 

• Plutarch : Cmceming ItU and 
Oiiris, "The end of wliïch îs Ihe 
knowledge of ihe Pirst, the Lord, and 
the noctic," 

'"'CiCf.iiQ-.D/ L/g.\.c.n. Mihicuni 
multa cximïa divinaque videntur Athe- 
nœ lua: peperisse — tura nihii meliuï 
illis mystcriis, quibus ex agresli îm- 
manique vita excullï, ad humanitatem 
miligati sumus : inîtiaque, ut appellan- 
fur, ita revem principia vilse cognoiri- 
mus : ncqne lolum cum lseti[ia Vivendi 
rationem accepimus, sed eliam cuoi 
spe melinri moriendi. 

Plutakch: Consolalofy LeHer, x. 
" As for what you hear olhen, say, 
who persuade the vulgar that the soûl, 
whenever freed from ihe body. saBea 
no incoDvenicuce or evil, nor is sensi' 
ble at ail, I know that you are better 
gronnded in the doclrioes delivered ta 
us from Dur ancestors, as also in the 
Orgies of Dîonysus, for the myslic 
symbols are well knowti ta us, wbo 
are of the brolherhood," 

'■ Plutarch: Dtmttriiu. 
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but, nevertheless, so sacred and awful was this subject, that 
even in the lowest stage of her servitude and dépression, the 
Emperor Nero did not dare to compel the priests to initiate 
him, on account of the murder of hismother." To divulge 
anything thus learncd was evcrywhere considered as the ex- 
trême of wickedncss and impiety, and at Athens was punished 
with death;" on which account Aicibiades was condemned, 
togelher with many other illustrious citizens, whose loss con- 
tributed greatly to the ruin of that republic, and the subver- 
sion of îts empire," 

9. Hence it is extremely difficult to obtain any accurate 
information concerning any of the mystic doctrines ; ail the 
early writers turning away from the mention of them with a 
sort of religions horror,'* and those of later times, who hâve 
pretended to explain them, being to be read with much cau- 
tion, as their assertions are generaliy founded in conjecture, 
and oftentimes warped by préjudices in favor of iheir own 
particular Systems and opinions in religion and philosophy. 
Little more direct information is, indeed, lo be obtained from 
ancient writers than that contained in the above-cited pas- 
sages, from which we only learn that more pure, exalted, and 
philoEophical doctrines concerning the nature of the Dcity 
and the future state of man were taught than those which 
were derived from the popular religion. 

ro. From other passages, however, we learn that thèse 
doctrines were conveyed under allégories and symbols," and 
that the completely initiated were cailed inspectors {seerï) :" 
whence we may reasonably infer that the last stage of initia- 
tion consisCed in an explanation and exposition of those alle- 
gorical taies and symbolical forms, under which they were 
vaîled. " Ail that can be said concerning the gods," says 
Strabo, " must be by the exposition of old opinions and fables ; 
it being die custom of the ancieats to wrap up in enigma and 

" SuKTONius: AVf». xxxiv. " Proclus; Thrclcgy ef Plato, i. 4. 

'* ASDoCICEs: OraHon concerning " The Orpbeans cndeavorcd to express 
lif MysUries, divïtie tliings by symbols, the Pytha- 

'* THUCYDlDES: iff. 45- goteans by similitudes." 

" Plijtarch; Sympoiiaci, ii. 3. Demetrius; Phaler. Dt EUe. 100. 
"Olbcr mwters, Bccording to Hcrod- "Wherefore nlso the Mystcriei are 
oIds, it is propcT to be silent about, exptesscd in allégories, for the 
being a mystical iubject." purpose of incitjng coorusion of mïnd 

Accordïrg to ClEmenl of Alexan- nnd terror, as in darltness and 
dria, the iTogedian ^schylus narrovrly nighl," 

escaped being murdered on tlie stage '' Epeplai at Epkori. AU that is 
of the thcatre for using nn eipresîion left In ancient aulhon concerning the 
irhïch wts auppoud lo bave been cérémonies of initiation, etc., hos becn 
takea from the Mystic Orgies, and dïligently coUected >nd scranged by 
only cscaped by showing the people Meursins, in his Eltun'nia. 
that be had ncvcr becn initiated. 
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Indinn." this dérivation appears more probable than most 
others of the kind. 

19. At Sicyon, in the Peloponnesus, he was worshipped 

under another title, which we shall oot venture to explain any 
further than that it implies his having the peculiar superin- 
lendence and direction of the characterislics of the female 
sex." At Lampascus. toc, on the Hellespont, he was vene- 
rated under a symbolical fonn adapted to a similar office^ 
though with a title of a différent signification, Friapus, which 
will be hereafter explained." 

20. According to Herodotus, the name Dionysus, or 
Bacchus, with the various obscène and extravagant rites thaï 
distinguished his worship, was communicated to the Greeks 
by Melampus," who appears to hâve flourished about four 
générations before the Trojan war." and who is said to hâve 
rcceived his knowledge of the subject from Cadmus and the 
Phœnicians, who settlcdin Bceotia. The whole history, how- 
«ver, of this Phœnician colony is extremely questionable; 
and we shall show in ihe sequel that the name Cadmus was 
priibabiy a corruption of a niystic title of the Deity." The 
Cadmii, a peoplc occupying Thebes, are mentioned in the 



w.ird lo haïebecomea serpent, What- 
cver the plnusibilily of llie legcnti, 
Bncchui or Dionysus was idenlitied 
wilh the serpcD [-worship vrheiever 
found.— A. W. 



Osirin iCygyptiis pulat ; 

Mysii Phinncem notninint ; 

Dionysura Indi eiistimant, &c. 

" Clcment, of Alexandrla. déclares 
that he vras denaminaled Ckoiropsalc 
by the Sicyoniana.a low tenn eipress- 
in" iiamodeit piacticcs with women. 

" AtheNjSUS: Dipnosophisia, i, 33. 
" PriftpuB wu honored by the peoplc 
of Lnmpjacus ; Dionysus or Bacchus 
bearing Ihnl désignation, os he is 
nJso called Thriambus and Dithytam- 

*• Herodotus: ii, 4q. " Melampus 
întroduced inio Creece Ihn name of 
Dionynus, his worship and Ihe procei- 
sion of the phallus. He dîd noi sa 
comptetely apprehcnd Ihe whole doc- 
trine as lo he abk to communicate it 
«ntirety, but various sages since his 
time hare canïed out his teachings lo 
grealer perfection ; slïll ït is ccriaîn 
Ihat Melampas inlrodoced the phallus, 
«nd thaï the Greeks learnt from hiio 
which they now per- 




form. I thcreforc maintain ihat Me- 
lampus, who was awise man, havinfr 
the art of vaticination, became ac- 
quainled with the Dionyslao worship 
through knowledge dcrivcd from 
Egypt, and that he iniroduced it into 
Gteece, with a few sllght changes, to- 
gether with tcrlaia olher customs. I 
can not allow that the DionysiBC cerC' 
montes in Greece are lo nearly the 
saracas the Egyplian, merelyfrom co- 
incideuce; theywould havebeen tnoïc 
Grerk in their cbaracler and of lest 
récent origin. Nor can I admit that 
the Egyptiana borrawed thèse custonu, 
or any other whalever from the Grecki. 
My opinion is thaï Melamplu got his 
knowledge of them from Cadmus, Ihe 
Tyrïan, and the companions who ac- 
companied him ïnlo the eountry called 
Bteotia." 

It is haidly necessaiy to remark that , 
Cadmus was adcily. identîcal wilh Her- 
mès. Thotb and j^sculajiius ; kUo that 
Melampus or blnck-foot it but ftn «oi- 
thel for an Egyplian. He was dODbl> 
Icss a&clitioDs character. — A. W. 
" Odyisey, it. asfi, et seijq 
" Kaimilltit or Kadmitl is ibe Dame 
□r oiie of the gods of the Samothradan 
Mysteries.— A. W. 
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Iliarl ;** and Ino, or Leucothoë, a daughter of Cadmus. is 
mentioned as a sea-goddess in tlie Odyssey." But no notice 
is t!iken in either poera of his being a Phœnician ; nor is it 
distinctly explained whether tliepoet understood him to hâve 
been a man or agod, though the former is more probable, as 
his daughter is said to bave been born mortal. 

ORIGIN OF THE MVSTICAL RITES. 

31. General tradition has aitributed ihe iniroduction of 
the mystîc religion into Greece, to Orpheus, a Tiiracian ; " 
who, if he ever lived at ail, iivcd probably about ihe same 
time with Melampus, or a little earlier." The traditions con- 
ceming him are, however, extremely vague and uncertain ; 
and the most learned and sagacious of the Greeks is said to 
hâve denied that such a person had ever existed ; " but, never- 
theless, we learn from the wty high autbority of Strabo that 
theGreek music wasall Thracian or Asialic," and, from theun- 
questionable testimony of the Jii'ail, that the verj' ancien! poet 
Thamyris was of that country," to which tradition has also 
attributed the other old sacerdotal bards, Musaïus and Eu- 
molpus." 

2î. As ihere is no mention, however, of any of ibe myslic 
deities, nor of any of the rites with which they werc wor- 
shipped, in any of the genuine parts, either of the Iliad or 
Odyssey, nor any trace of the symbolical style in any of the 
Works of art described in them, nor of allegory or enigma ir 
the fables which adorn them, we may faîrly présume that both 
the rites of initiation and the worship of Bacchus are of a 
later period, and were not generally knoivn to the Greeks till 
after the composition of those poems." The Orphie Hymns, 
too, which appear to bave been invocations or litanies used in 

•• lUad, Y. B07. 

" Oify'riy. V. 539. 

"EUSBBIUS; Prapanitis Evangiti. 
i. cil. 6. " The; ■a.y ihat Orpheui, the 
?on of Œi^reus brought the Myeteric.^ 
frain the EgypiUns and commun icuted 
them to ihe Grceki." 

AttiSTOPKANiui : Tht Frogs, 1031. 
" Ocpbeni ihowed us tlie iniliationa." 
— Tiltlai. 

FauCLUS: T/uelogy of Flala, i. 5. 
" Ail IheoloCT smong tlie Greeks i.s 
theontbirth of the Orpliic Mysligogy." 

Pavsanias: Co«WA, ixi. i. 'The 
lEgineluis bave the initiiiion of He- 
kalê cTcry year, layine that Orpheus 
the Thracisn ioslituted the rites." 



** According lo Ihe Parian or 

AnindeliaD Maibles, the Eleosiaiaa 
raysleries were iatroduced 175 yean 
bcfore the Trojan war ; but Plalarch 
atlributes their introductiaa Eo Eu< 
moipua. Je Exil. 

« CicKBQ : Nature 0/ Ike Cods, i. c. 
aS. Orpheum poclaio docct Arislotc- 
les nunquam fuiiie. The passage is 
not in the works of Aristotlo now es- 

*' Stbabo:x. p. 471. 

"Iliad. iii. 595, 

" Plutarch ; Ox BanishiHtnl, 

** Some suppose Ihcin to hâve been 
the more ancient wniïihip, thiib vailed 
for préservation. — A. W, 
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the Mysteries " arc provcd, both by the language and the mat- 
ter, to be of a date long subséquent to ihe Homeric timcs, 
there being in ail of them abbreviations and modes of speech 
not then known, and the form of worshipping or glorifying 
the deity by repeating adulatorj- tîcles, not being then in use, 
though afterward common." 

PUALLIC AND PRIAPIC SYMBOLISU. 

13. In iEgypt, nevertheless, and atl over Asia, the mystic 
and symbolica! worship appears to hâve been of immémorial 
anttquity. The womea of the former country carried images 
of Osiris in their sacred processions, with a movable phallus 
of disproportîonate magnitude, the reason for which Herodo- 
tus does not think proper to relate, becausc it betonged to the 
mystic religion." Diodorus Siculus, however, who lived in a 
more communïcative âge, informs us that it signiâed the gène- 
rative attribute," and Plutarch, that ihe^gyptian statues of 
Osiris had the phallus to signify bis procreative and prolific 
power," ihe extension of which through the three éléments of 
air, earth, and water, they expressed by another kind of statue, 
which was occasionally carried in procession, having a triple 
symbol of the same attribute." The Greeks usually repre- 
sented the phallus alone, as a distinct symbol, the meaning of 
which seems to hâve been among the last discoveries revealcd 
to the initiated." It was the same, in emblematical writîng, 
as the Orphie epithet, Pan-gcnetor, universat generator, in which 
sensé it is still employed by the Hîndus." It bas also been 
observed among the idols of the native Americans " and 
ancient Scandinavians " ; nor do we think the conjecture of 
an ingenious wricer improbable who supposes that the may- 
pole was a symbol of the same meaning, and the Ërst of May 
a great phallic festival both among ihe ancient Britons and 
Hindus, it being still celebrated with nearly the same rites in 
both countries." The Greeks changed, as usual, the personi- 
" Tebtuluan; Cenecminç tht 
Valtnliniaas, (a secl of Ophltes or 
of Gnostics.) "After many sighingï 
of tlie seers (epepla), the enlirc lealing 
of the longae, (fram divulging il) an 
image of the TÎnle organ îs revealed." 
•' SONNES.AT : Voyagi aux Indti. 
" I.AFITAU, Maaridti Sauvages, i. 
V. 150. 
** Olaus Rddbeckius: Atlanlua, 



" Pausakias: Allica, c 

"Whocïer has witnessed 1 

at Eleusis, oc those called Orphie, 

knowB whal I saj." 

*" Arrian, lib. V. 

*' Heuodotus; ii. 48. 
*" *• DioDOKus Siculus: i. 88, 

'* fiii and Oiirii. "They «hibit 
the italue in humaji semblince, hold- 
ing the sexual pari ptominent as fecun- 
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: Indian Antijuilùt, » 
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fied attribute into a distinct deîty called Priapus, whose uni- 
versality was, however, acknowledged to the latesi periods of 
heathenism." 

THE MVSTIC EGO. 

24. In this universal character hc îs celebrated by the 
Greek poets, under the title of Eros, Love or Attraction, the 
first principle of animation, the father of gods and men, and 
ihe regulator and disposer of ail things." He is said to per~ 
vade the univerie with the motion of his ivings, briiiging pure light : 
and thème io be called the splendid, Ihe self-illitmined, the ruling 
Priapus" — light being considered in this primitive philosophy 
as ihc great nutritive principle of ail things,** Winga are 
attributed to him as the embleins of spontaneous motion ; and 
he is said to hâve sprung from the egg of night, because the 
Egg was the ancient symbol of organîc matter in its incrl 
State, or, as Plutarch calls it, the material of génération, con- 
lainingthe secds and germs of life and motion without being 
actually possessed of either. It was, therefore, carried in pro- 
cession at the ceiebration of the Mysteries; for which reason 
Plutarch, in the passage above cited, déclines entering into a 
more particular disquisition concerning its nature, the PJa- 
tonic intcrlocutor in the Dialogue observing, that, though 
a imall quettion, it comprehended a very great une, concerning ihe 
génération of the u-orld itself, knowit to Ihose who under stood the 
Orphie and saered language, the egg being consecrated, in the Bacchic 
mysteries, at the image of that which geiieraled and contained ail 
things in itself." 

THE SKRPENT-SVMBOL. 

35. As organic substance was represented by the 
symbol of the Egg, so the principle of life, by which 



* Ticula , 

PANTHEO. 

" A»I3T0PHANBS: Binls, 6t)3. HE- 
slOI>: TMiegony, ii6. Oifhic Hymn, 
V. 19 and 57. 

" Orfh. HymH, V. v. 5, 

" 50PH0C1.ES: ŒdipU! Tyrannai, 
»437- 

•* Plittarch: Symfoiiact, iî. 3. 
" They suipected that 1 held Itae Or- 
phie Bnd Pyihagorean dogroas, and 
rcfnied 10 cnl the egg (as «orne do ths 
hesn and hralii), b«cause it il sacred ; 
imagining il to be the lïrsi principle^ 
otgcnerated cuiitence. • • Soon after 
Alcluindcr proposed Ihc prohlem con- 
COniDg tbc egg and the bird, which 



was the (irst My friead Sylla saying 
that with this little question, as -wilh 
an engtne. was involved the great and 
weighty one cooceraing the gencsis ot 
the world, d«c1ared his dislike of such 
problems. * * I ipeak 10 thoae who 
undersiand ihe sacred legead of Or- 
pheua, which shows not onlj' that Ihe 
egg is before the bird, but makes it 
before ail ihings. The otbcr maltei' 
we will not spenk aboui, being ai 
Herodotus says. of a myslîc character. 
* • • Therefore. in ibe Orgies 
of Dionysus il is nsual to consecrate 
an egg as represcnting that which 
générales and contaîa» ail things in 
ilself." 
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It was called into action, was représentée! by that 
of ihe Serpent ; which having the property of cast- 
ing its skin, and appareotly renewing its youth, was tiat- 
urally adopted for that purpose, We sometimes find it coiled 
round the egg, to express the incubation of ihe vital spirit; 
and it is not only the constant attendant upoa the guardian 
deities of Health," but occasionally employed as an accessory 
symbol to alniost every other god," to signify the gênerai 
attributc of immortality. For this reason it serred as a gên- 
erai sign of consécration; " and not only the deified heroes 
of the Greeks, such as Cecrops and Erichthonius, but the 
virgin mother of the Scythians (Echidna), and the coasecrated 
founder of the Japanese, were represented tenninating in ser- 
pents." Both the Scythians and Parthians, too. carried the 
image of a serpent or dragon, upon the point of a spear, for 
their military standard," as the Tartar princes of China still 
continue to do ; whence we find this figure perpetually repre- 
sented on their stuffs and porcelain, as well as upon those of 
the Japanese. The inhabitants of Norway and Sweden con- 
tinued to pay divine honors to serpents down to the sîxteenth 
century; " and almost ail the Runic inscriptions, found upon 
tombs, are engraved upon the sculptured forms of them ; " 
the etnblems of that immortality to which the deceased were 
thus consecrated. Mâcha Alla, ihe god of life and death 
among the Tartars, has serpents entwined round his limbs and 
body to express the first attribute, and human skulls and 
scalps on his head and at his girdle, lo express the second." 
The jugglers and divincrs also, of North America, make 
themselves girdles and chaplets of serpents, which they hâve 

^nd, but 



"PmjRNUTUS: Concermng Iht no- 
/ane/tAeGoJi.KLxiii. " They hive set 
«pnrl the serpent ta him (^scuUpim), 
becailK ihose who nre engaged in thi> 
healing an makc use of it os a symbol 
for becoming young as it were after 
aickness, aod paltïng offold âge." 

•• Justin Martvr: Apolrgy, ii. 
" By ail among you who worship the bant ;— lediani 
heathen gods, the serpent îi depicied 
as their ifreat symbol and mystery." 

" Persius: SaHrcs, i. " Paint two 
snakei, my boys, and Ihe place Ûien is 

"DiODOBua SlCULUSiii. 43."The 
Scythians rclated the faille of a giant 
(earth-born) maiden among them ; Ihat 

she had the wnmanly oi^ans of ihe te if CuUivche, pi. 
body above. bul Ihoseof a viper below, m brass ■■ ■■■ ■'■' 
(iT^iiAifl) and that by intercourfc wiih Knight, 
Zeua she had the child Scylhcs."' 




Herodotus mentions Ihis l^enc 
makes Hercules the lover of the 
poni-quecn (tv. B-io, Sec alsa Koem- 
pfer's ffUtory s/Japait, ii. p. 143J. 

" Arrian; «n/'nr/, p.Bo. Lucias, 
Dt Hitt. amicriè., p. 3g. 

" Ol t/lKG^.dt Geai. S^pltnt. Niil. 
Epit. I. iii. Setpenlea ut sacro» Cole- 
Tvatoresalqne pénates 
cxisiiinuii es: — reliquïx lamen hujus 
supeistitione cullura: — in nonnnllis 
secretis solitudinum cedibusquc per- 
sévérant ; licuti in septentrion al ^us 
regnit Norregix oc Vermelandis. 

"Oi. VARELir: Hana^. OLANS 
Ri;dbkck: Allant. No, iii. c. I. 

"" Voyage m SiiéHe fart Abbé Chaf- 
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the art to tame and familiarise; " and, in the great Temple of 
Mexico, the captives takea ia war, and sacrificed lo ilie Sun. 
had each a wooden coUar in the shape of a serpent put round 
his necfc while the priests performed the horrid rites." In the 
kiugdom of luida, about the fourth dcgree of latitude, ou the 
western coast of Africa, one of thèse reptiles was lately, and 
perhaps is still, worshipped as the symbol of the Dcity ; " and 
u-hen Alexander eotered India, Taxilus (Takshasila) a power- 
ful prince of the country, showed hira a serpent of enormous 
siae, which he nourished with great care, and revered as tlic 
image of the god, whoni the Greek wrilers, from the similitude 
of his attributes, call Dionysos or Bacchus." The Epidau- 
rians kept one in the same manner to represent£sculapius;" 
as did lilcewise the Atheuians, in their celebrated temple of 
Minen'a, to siguify the guardian or preserving deity of the 
Acropolîs." The Hindu women still carry the lingam, or 
consecratcd symbol of the generalive attribute of the Deiiy, 
in solemn procession between two serpents;'* and, in the 
sacred casket, whicli held the cgg and phallus in the mystic 
processions of the Greeks, was also a serpent." Over the 
porlicoes of ail the ancienl jEgyptian temples, the winged disk 
of the Sun is placed between two hooded snakes (or asps). 
signifying that luminary placed between its two great attri- 
butes of motion and Ufe. The same combination of symbols, 
to express the same attributes, is observable upon the coins 
of the Phoenicians aud Carthaginians ; " and appears to havc 
been anciently employcd by tlie Druids of Britain and Gaul, 
as it still is by the idolators of China," The Scandinavîan 
goddess Isa or Disa was sometimes represented between two 
serpents;" and a similar mode of canonisation is employed 
in the apotheosis of Cleopatra, as expressed on her coins." 
Waier-snakcs, too, are held sacred among the inhabitants of 



.ï.p.3os. 



•* LAnTAB: Matin its Sauvagts, L 
i- P- *53- 

" ACOSTA: Hiitery of tkt laditt. p. 
38 a. 

" HUl. Gen. dit Vsyagts. I 

" MaxIMUS Tvk; Diiiiri., 

"Llvv: Nût., il. KfAom. 

'* Hbkodotus: viii. 41. 

" SOKKBXAT ; Vayagt aux Iiuitu 1. 
L p. 353. 

» Sec Ibe m^lic cittx on the num- 
tDÎ dslophori of the Gieek cilic« of 
Aiii, which are eittemrl; common, 
and to be found in aU cabioeLs and 
books of an dent coins. 

'"• Mtdaillis di Duttns, p. I. Mut. 
Jiunter., tal>. 15. &■;• *■ ^^^ ^>''- 



" See Stnkeleji's Abury; the orig- 
inal name of which temple, he ob. 
serves, WH3 the Siiat/i Htad: audit 
is reroatkable Ihe Temaini of a liniilar 
circle of stones in Bceolia had the same 
namc in the lime of PiuiaDiai. 

Pausanias : BoB&a, lix. a, " The 
Thebans call a certain liltle spot of 
ground suTTOUnded b]i slones seleclcd 
for Ihe purpose. the Scrpent's Head." 

" Olaus Kudbeckids: AtloHtica, 
pari iii. i. 15, and part ii. p. 343, pUle 
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the Friendiy Tslands ; *' and, in the mysteries of Jupiter Sa- 
bazius, the initiated were consecrated by haviag a suake put 
down their bosoms." 

26, The sort of serpent most commonly employed, both 
by the ^gfj-ptians, Phœnicians, and Hindiis, is the cobra de 
caprlla, naga, or hooded snake; but the Greeks frequently use 
a composite or idéal figure; sometimes with a radiated head, 
and sometimes with the crest or comb of a cock ; " accessory 
symbols, whîch will be hereafter further noticed. The mys- 
tical serpent of the Hindus, too, is generally represented 
with five heads, to signify, perhaps, ihe five sensés, but still 
it is ihe hooded snake, which we believe to be a native of In- 
dia, and consequently to hâve been originally employed as a 
religious symbol in that counlry ; from whence the ^gyptîaps 
and Phœnicians probably borrowed it, and transmitted it to 
the Greeks and Romans; upon whose bracelets, and other 
symbolical ornaments, we frequently find it," 



(Uadcm. Shc had arrayed hcrself in 
(he pacapbernilia of loyal [y, and 
placed on her head Ihe crown oiEgypt, 
surmounled by Ihe Thermulii as a 
token that she had not cotnproinUcd 
her rank, bul died a queen. — A, W. 
" Miisonarùi first Voyage, p. 338. 

" Aknobius: ï. p. 171. Clembnt 
of Alcxandria : Exherlatien to f/tt Gm- 

tilt). JULILFS FiRMICllTS. C. S?, 

Jupiter Sabaziua or lacchus Sabazius 
U the serpenl-deity of ihc mysteries, 
ideotical with Kronos or Hercules ; 
■nd the drama or allegory therc repre- 
sented is ihus let forlh by Nonnus : 
" Karf-Perscphoacla, you 'wapcd dd[ 
1 diigQn'i DUpIUI 



Thus by [ht Dnejo ofthe Mlba, 
Persepiione brouKhl foilh oasnrÎDg.— 
&veD i!i«leui, the buU-hoiatâ cblld." 

"^ La Chausse: Roman Mustum, 
vol. i., tables 13-14. The radiated 
«erpent ot agalhadamon, is commoi 
OD gems. See C. W. KlNC : GmaHc 
and thtirRtmaim. 

•* The serpent appearï also to hav 
been adoplei' ' 
part of the Chrisliaii mysteries. and 
some remnants of ihe worship iiill ex- 
ist. Adopting the book of Enoch, and 
kindred treatises in préférence 10 the 
NciT Testament, ond almost enlïrely 



ovcrriding Ihe Old Testament, the 
Ophites constmcted a doctrine of 
émanation after the moHel of the Zo- 
roaslrians, Buddhists and Jewish K>- 
balists, by which they explained the 
production anil évolution of ail forros 
of existence. The Suprême Bcîng 
generaled from himself a second. Si^ 
or Silence, and by herSophia or Pneu* 
ma, Ihe divine Wisdom, and then by 
her the perfect being. Christ, and Ihe 
impcrfecl One, Achamoth. Thèse four ' 
produced the Holy Church according 
to ibe heavenly idéal, Meanwbile, 
Achamoth, the imperfecl wiidom, de- 
scended inio Chaos, imparting liie tO 
the éléments ; and iinally by conjuno- 
liun with matter produced the Creator, 
Ilda-Baotb, or "Son of Darkneis." 
He generated an émanation ; then a 
second, tîll six were brought fourth, lao, 
Sabaolh, Adoni, Eloi, Urxus, and At- 
taphicua. Thèse, with himself, bc- 
came the sevcn spirits of the planets ; 
he also generated archangels, uigels. 
Energies, Potencies, to préside ovet 
the detailsof Ihe création. The seven 
then creatcd inan, a crawlîng munster, 
and by communicating ta him (he rajr 
of divine light rendered him ilie image 
ofihc Suprême Being. The Démi- 
urge, cnraged Ihat his production 
!^ho-ild be Euperior ta himself, animated 
the image or himself formed by reflcc* 
tion in the abysa as in a mirror. Thi« 
was Salan Ophiomorphus, called ty 
the Ophites Micbael and Samael — • 
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37. Not only the property of casting the skin, and acquir- 
ing a periodicai renovsition of youlh, but also ihat of pcrtina- 
ciously retaining life even in amputated parts, may hâve re- 
commended animais of the serpent kind as symbols of health 
and imniorl.-ilitv, though noxious and dcadly in themselves. 
Among plants, the olive seemsto hâve been thought to pos- 
sess the same property in a similar degree ; " and therefore 
was probably adopted to express the same attribute, At 
Athens it was pariicularly consecrated to Pallas-Athenê ; but 
tlio statue of Jupiter ai Olympia w.is crowned with it; " and 
il is also observable on the heads of ApoUo, Hercules, Cybelê, 

one being the repuled tnteUr Hngel 
<*f thï Jewi, and the othur the prince 
«r devUs. It<tB~Baoth now forbaiJc 
ihe min to eat of ihc iiee of knuwl- 
eilge, which could cnabie him lo an- 
dersi.ind ihe mysieriei and receive the 
f;races from above. But Achamoth. 
10 defekE thii project. sent her own 
geoiïi» Ophis or the serpent lo instrucl 
man to t™n"i;res5 the commandsoun- 
jailly impoied apon him. He ttius 
bccame illuminated from heaven. 
Ilda-Baotb Iben made tbe materiol 
budy fur 11 prison in which man was 
enlhraJled. Achamoth, howevcr, con- 
linued his prolectnr, and ïupplïed him 
wilh divine lighl as.he needed iii hii 
lirôlï. Of die «eed of Adam only 
Scth kept slive ihe Beed of Light. His 
dildrcii in thewilderness teceived the 
law froro Ilda-Baolh, but tbrouch Ihe 
leacbings of the prophels, Achamoth 
caosed ihem 10 rcccive some ides of 
the higher life. and afierward inductd 
her own mother, Sophia, to move the 
Suprême Betng ta send down Christ 
10 Md tbe childrcn o( Seth. Sbe bIeo 
peni»dcd Ildfl-Booih lo pieparc for 
hii «dvent by his own agent John Ihe 
Baplitt. and also to c: 



the* 



lurgic 



ralher than a divine work. At the 
baptiam in the Jordan. Christ entered 
înto tbe man Jésus, wbo ïmmediately 
coinpTebcnded bia divine mission and 
bcgan bi^ woïk. Ilda-Baoth stinïng 
np the Jewa agiînsC hjm, he was put 
lo dcath. Immedialely Sophia and 
Chriil inveslcd him with a hody of 
a-lher and placed hini at the right hand 
of Ilda-Baolh by whom be is unpef- 
cci'ved. Hère he colleclB the purified 
xouli : and «ben ali Ihcse ?,re rcsiored, 
ihe worJd will end, and ail the re- 
deemed will enter into Ihe pleroma. 
!■ thiir eucharisl Ihe Ophile, bave a 



btead and thus makes it 
serpent is Ihe représentative of Ophis. 
who insiiuctcd the (îrst man to eat of 
Ihe tree nf knowiedgc, and «o deliver 
himteir from nakedness and ihe law 
of jealo^^^y. Ophîs is identicol with 
Kneph or AgatbodSEmon, ihe Serpent 
of the Mysleries. Mari the heresiarch 
laught that he crawird over the bed 
and overshadowed the Virgin Mary. 
The lerpent-club of^scutapîus was a 
badge of the Ophitei, who indced are 
SQpposed lo hâve existed long licfurc 
the Christian era. They abounded in 
Asia, Egypi, Spain, and ail parts of 
the Christian world. 

The Ophitesaiid Gnostics emp'oyed 
secret signs of récognition. Ej'iphan- 
ius ihm descrilies thcm ; " On tbe 
arrivai of aoy stranuer belongïng la 
the same belïef. ibey bave a sign given 

virjit. In holding aut tbeband undei 
prelense of saluiing each other. 
ibey feel and lickle it in a peculiar 
manner undemealh ihe palm, *nd to 
diicover that the ncw-comer betongi to 
Ihe same secl. Thereupon. however 

Eoor Ibey may be. Ihey serve Dp to 
im a sutnptuous feait, wiib afaun- 
dance of méats and wine, After 
Ihey are well filled the enterlaîner 
riscs and wilhdrawi, leaviog his 
wîfc bchind, wilh tbe command : 
' show ihy chariiy to ihis mao, Dur 
brolher.' '* 

The Albigensei. Cathari and Pauli- 
cians are teckoiied among ihe woiship- 
ers "f the agalhndicroon, — A. W. 
"ViRCiL: Geûrgia. ii. v. 30, nnd 
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and other deilies ; " tlie preserving powfr, or .tttributc of im- 
mortalily, being, in some mode or other. comnion to everj 
pcrsonification of the divine nature. The victors in the 
Olympic Games were aiso crowned with branches of the 
oleasier or wild olive; " the trunk of whtch, hung round with 
the arms of the vanquished in war, was the trophy of victory 
consccrated to the immorcal giory of the conquerors; " foras 
il was a religious as well as military symbol. 1; was contrary 
to the laws of war, acknowledged aniong the Greeks, to take 
it down, when it had been once duly erected, 

THE SACRED BULL AND GOAT, 

28, Among the sacred animais of the jî^gyptians, the buU, 
worshipped under the titles of Mnevis and Apis, îs one of the 
most distinguished. The Greeks called him Epaphus," and 
we find bis image, in varions actions and attitudes, upon an 
immense number of iheir coins, as well as upon some of those 
of the Phœnicians, and also upon other religious monuments 
of almost ail nations. The species of bull most commonly 
employed is the urus, auroch, or wild bull, the strongest animal 
known in those climates which are too cold for the propaga- 
tion of the éléphant ; " which was not known in Europe, nor 
even in the northern or western parts of Asia, till Alexan- 
der's expédition into India, though ivory was familiarly 
known even in the Homeric tinies." To express the attributc 
sirength, in symbulical writing, the figure of the strongest 
animal would naturally be adopted ; wherefore tliis emblème 
gënerally considered, explatns itseif, though, like ail others 
of the kind. it was modified and applied in various ways. 
The mystic Bacchus, or generative power, was represented 
under this form, not only upon the coins, but in the temples 
of the Greeks:" somctimes simply as a bulJ ; at others, with 
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a huoian face ; and, at others, entirely human except ihc horns 
or cars." The âge, too, is varied ; ihe bull bcing in some in- 
stances, quite old, and in others quite young; and the human- 
ised head beirg sometimes bearded, and sometimes not." 

, The Mnevis of the ^gyptians was held by some to bc 
the mystic father of Apis ; " and as the one has the disk iipon 
■ 's head, and was kept in the City of the Sun, while the other 
isdistinguishedby thecrescent,"itis probable that the one was 
the emblem of tbe divine power acting throiigh the sun ; and 
the other, of it acting through the moon, or (what was the 
same) through the sim fay night. Apis, however, held the 
highest rank, he being exalted by the superstition of that 
superstitious people into something more than a mcre syni- 
bol, and supposed tu be a sort of incarnation of the Deily in 
a particular animal, revealed to them at his birth by certain 
cxtcrnal marks, which announced his having been miracii- 
lously conceived by raeans of a ray from Heaven." Hence, 
when found, he was rcceived by the whole nation with every 
possible testimony of joy andgratutation, and treated in aman- 
oer worthy of the exaltcd character bestowed on him ; " which 
was that of the terrestrial image or représentative of Osiris ; '" 
" 1 whose statutcs the remains of the animal symbol may be 
traced.'" 

30. Their neighbors the Arabs appear to hâve worshipped 
their god under the same image, though their religion was 
more simple and pure thao that of any Heathen nation of an- 
tiquity, except the Pcrsians, and perhaps the Scythians. 
Thcy acknowledged only the maie and female, or active and 
passive powers of création; the former of whom they calied 
Urotalt ; '" a name which evidently alkides to the Urus. He- 

tnd tesuscUftting the y:ar. ray of Ëre cornes from heaven upon 

From ihis, ihe bull became Ibe em- the cow. and shc immeilialelybecom» 

lilein or representfllïve of the Suprême pregnanl with Apis." 

Beiac.and of coune «sacred or aacer- •' Hkrobotus: lit. a?. " Always on 

tîolir>Dima[. — A. W. hU ippeaisnce the whole uf Egypt 

" Snmti HcrtolaHO. t. i. tav. i. feasted and kepi jubilee." 

CoioiofCamarina. Plate ii. ofihe lasi '" Puttarch; Isis and On'ris. 

" Ihc Select Spécimens." " Apis, in Memphis, was regarded ns 

'' ■ " . the «"«/o&f» tir visible représentation uf 

"The Ihc soûl ofOsiris." 

bull mainlained at UïlJopolls, calied '" StRABo: xvii. "OfApis, who U 

MnCTis (some legarded him os sacred Osiris himnelf." See plate 3 nf vol, i, 

lo Ofirii, and others a< Ihe father of of Si/ict Sfrcimtns. where tlie horns of 

Apù) il hiack, and has ihe sacied Ihe bull are indicated in the disposing 

bonori a( ihe Ap;s." of the hair." 

" ■■ e Ihe /liai 7'aUels, etc. "" HERonOTUs: iil. 8. "They hâve 
■■ -" "Now this but the tulelar gods, Dionïsus md 
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rodotus calls him Bacchus, as he does ihe fem.ile dcity, 
CeUstial Venus ; hy which he means no more tlian that they 
were personifications of che attributes which the Greeks wor- 
shipped under those titles. 

31. The Chioese hâve still a temple called the Palace of 
the horned Bull ; '" and the same symbol is venerated in 
Japan, and ail over Hindustan.'" In ihe extremity of the 
West it was also once treated wtlh eoLia! honor ; the Cim- 
brians having carried a brazen bull with them, as the image 
of their god, when they overran Spain and Gaul;'" and the 
name of the god Thor, the Jupiter of the ancient Scandina- 
vians, signifying in their language a bull ; as it does likewise 
in the Phœnician and CJialdee.'" In the great metropolitan 
temple of the ancîenl Northern Hierarchy at Upsal.in Sweden, 
this god was represented with the head of a bull upon his 
breast; '" and on an ancient Phœnician coin, we find a figure 
exactly resembîing the Jupiter of the Greeks, with the same 
head on his chair, and the words Baal Thurz, in Phœnician 
characters, on the exergue.'" In many Greek, and in some 
^gyptian monuments, the bull is represented in an attitude 
of attack, as if striking at something with his horns ; '" and at 
Miako in Japan, the création of the world, or organisation 
of matier, is represented by the Deity under the image or 
symbol of a bull breaking the shell of an egg, with his horns, 
and aniniating the contents of it with his breath ; '" which 
probabiy explains the meaning of this attribute in the Greek 
and Egyptian monuments; tht pracHit of putting pirt of a com- 
position for the whoU bcing common in symhelicai writings."' 

jï. In most of the Greek and Roman statues of the bull, 
that we hâve seen, whethcr in the character of Mnevis or Apis, 
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and playing Upon the Sound of words, 
for which ihe ancients were famous, 
The Hebrew lext of the Old Testa- 
ment abounds with exemples. Tbe 
bee was sicred to Venus, because ita 
name melitla wos like Mylîtta the As- 
sytian désignation of the Mother- 
Goddess. Thus lin ot lie Turot 
Sur, signifies an 01 ; and lY Tiur. or 
rock, the name of Tyre, has nearly ihe 
same sound. and so mikcs a very good 
phonelic for symbol ical writing.— • 
A. W. 

'" See coins of Thurium, Syracuse, 
Tauromeniutn, Altabytium. 
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of both which many are extant of a sniall sîze in bronze, 
there is a hole upon the top of the head between the horns 
where the disk or crescent, probably of some other material,"* 
was fixed: for as the mystîcal or sytnbolical was engrafted 
upon the old elementary worship, there is always a link of 
connection remaining between them. The Bacchus of the 
Greeks, as well as the Osiris of the ^Egyptians, cotnprehended 
the whole créative orgenerative power, and is therefore rep- 
resented in a great variety of forms, and under a great vaii- 
ety of symbols, sîgn ifying his subordinate attributes. 

33, Of thèse the goat is one that most frequently occurs; 
snd as this animal has always been distingiiîshed for ils hi- 
bricity, it probably rcpresents the attribute directed to the 
propagation of organised being in gênerai.'" The choral 
odes sung in honor of Bacchus were called tragodiai, or 
goat-songs ; and a goat was the symbolical prize given on the 
occasion ; it being one of the forms under which ihe god him- 
self had appeared.'". The fauns and satyrs, the attendants 
and ministers of Bacchus, were the same symbol more or less 
humanised ; and appear to bave been peculiar to the Greeks, 

, Romans, and Eiruscans ; for though the goat was among the 
sacred animais of the /Egyptiaos, and bonored with singular 
rites of worship at Mendes, we do not find any traces of thèse 
mixed beings in the remains of their art, nor in those of any 
other ancient nations of the East; though the Mendesian 
rites were admirably adapted lo produce tliem in nature, had 
it been possible for thcm to exist;'" and the god Pan was 
there represented under such a form.'" 

THE SOURCE OF ALL THINGS. 

34. But not with Standing that the " first-begotten Love " or 
mystic Bacchus, was called the Father of gods and men, and 
the Creator of ail things, he was not the primary personifica- 
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tion of the divine nature; Kronos or Zeus, ihc unknown 
Father, bcing everywhere reverenced as the suprême and al- 
mighty. In the poetical mytholûgy, thèse titles are appiied 
to distinct personages, the one called the Father, and the other 
the Soc ; but in the mystic theology, thty setm to hâve 
signified only one èeing — the Being that Elis eternity and 
infinity.'" The ancienl theologists appear to hâve known 
that we can form no distinct or positive idca of Infmity, 
whether of power. space, or time ; it being fîeeiing and fugi- 
tive, and eludiog the undersianding by a continued and 
boundless progression. The only notion that we hâve of it, 
arises from the multiplication or division of finite things; 
which suggest the vague abstract notion, expressed by the 
Word infinity, merely from a power which we feel in ourselves, 
of stiil multiplying and dividing without end. Hence they 
adored the Infinité Being through personified attributes, sig- 
nifying the various modes of exerting his almighty power; 
the most gênerai, bénéficiai, and energetic of which being 
that universal principle of désire, or mutual attraction, which 
leads to universal harmony, and mutual co-operaiion, it nal- 
urally held the first rank among them. "The self-generated 
mind of ihe eternal Father," says tlie Orphie poet, "spread 
the heavy hond of Love through ail things, that they might 
endure forever;'"" which heavy bond of love is no other 
than the Eros Frotogonos {Love Only-Bcgotten) or mystic Bac- 
cbus; to whora the célébration of the Mysteries was there- 
fore dedicated. 



35. But the Mysteries were aîso dedicated to the female or 
passive powers of production supposed to be inhérent in Mal- 
ter.'" Those of Eleusis were under ihe protection of Ceres, 
called by the Greeks Dcmeter ; that is, Mother Earth ; "* and 
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name be not qiiite s 
vious, it is in reaiity the same ; the Roman c being originally 
the same letter, bolii in figure and power, as the Greek gam- 
ma,'" which was often emploj-ed as a mcre guttural aspirate, 
espccially in tlie old ^ïolic dialect, from wliîch the Latin is 
princïpally derived. The hissing termïnation, too, in the S 
bclonged to the same: wherefore tlie word, which the Attics 
and lonians wrote £P^, £P£, or 'HPH, (fra. ère, or Hkre,) 
would naturally be written FEPE^ (gères) by the old 
^olîaDs; the Greeksalways accommodât ingtheîrorthography 
to their pionunciation ; and not, like the English and French 
«ncumbering iheir words with a number ofuseless leCters. 

36. Ceres, hoH'ever, was not a personificatîon of the brute 
matter which composcd the earth, but of the passive produc- 
tive principle supposed to peri-ade it,'" which, joined to the 
active, was held to be the cause of the organization and ani- 
mation of its substance; from whence arose her other Greek 
came /âHîi (Deo) the Invintress. She is mentioned by Virgil, 
as the Wife of the omnipotent Father, jî^ther or Jupiter;'" 
and therefore the same wîlh Juno; who is usually honored 
with that title; and whose Grcck name 'i/Rff (hère) signifies, as 
before observed, precisely the same.'" The Latin narae lUNO 
is derived from the Grcelt name Dionê, the female Zeus or Dis ; 
the Etruscan, through which the Latin received much of its 
ortbt^raphy, having no d ot o in its alphabet.'" The ancient 
■ Gcrmans worshipped the same goddess under the name of 
Hertha ; "' the form and meaning of which still remain in our 
Words, earth and hearth. Her fecundation by the dcscent of 
the active spirit, as described ia the passage of Virgil before 
cited, is most distinctiy represented in an ancient bronze at 
Strawberry Util. As the personified principle of the produc- 
tive power of the Earth, she naturally became the patroness 
«f agriculture; and thus the inventress and tutelar deity of 
législation and social order which first arose out of the divi- 
sion, appropriation, and cultivaiion of the soil. 

£ Hindu 
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Myfhskgy, pp. 394-395. 
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37. The Greek title scems originally to hâve had a more 
gênerai signification ; for without ihe aspirate (whîch was 
anciently itdded and omittcd almost arbiiraril}'), it becomes 
Jil'E [ère), and by an abbreviation very common in the Greek 
tongue,PJ?or VEK (Re,Ree, Rea) : whichpronoiincedwith the 
broad termination of some dialects, become PKA; and with 
the hissing one of olhers, RES ; a word retained in the Latin, 
signifying properly macter, and figuratively every qualtty and 
modification that can belong to it. The Greek has no word 
of such comprehensive meaning ; the old gênerai lerm beîng, 
in the refînement of their language, rendered more spécifie, 
ând appropriated to that principal mass of matter which forms 
the terraqueous globe; and which the Latins also expressed by 
the same word united to the Greek article T7 epa — terra, 

THE GENERATIONS OF THE DE1T1E5, 

j8. The ancient word, with its original meaning. was how- 
ever retained by the Greeks in the personification of it : Rfaea, 
the first of the goddesses, signifying universal matter, and 
being thence saîd, in the figurative language of the poets, 
to be the mother of Jupiter, who was begotten upon her by 
Time. In the same figurative language, Time is said to be the 
son of Ovpavai, (Ouranos) or Heaven ; that is, of the suprême 
termination and boundary, which appears to hâve been origin- 
ally called KoiXov, {koîlon) the hoUow or vault, which the 
Latins retained in their word cœlum, sometimes employed 
to signify the pervading spirit, that fills and animâtes it. 
Hence Varro says that Cœlum and Terra, that is universal 
titind and productive body, wcre the Great Gods of the Samothra- 
cian Mysteries; and the same as the Serapis and Isis of the 
laterjEgyptians: the Taautos and Astariê of the Phœnicians, 
and the Saturn and Ops of the Latins.'" The licentious im- 
aginations of the poets gave a progenitor even to the person- 
ification of the suprême boundarj- Ouranos, which progenitor 
they called Akmon tha indcfatigable;"' a. titie which thcy 
secm to hâve meant perpétuai motion, the primary attributs 
of the primary being.'" 

39. The allegory of Kronos or Saturn devouring his own 
children, seems to alludc to the rapid succession of création 
and destruction before the world had acquired a permanent 
constitution, after which Time only swallowed ihe stone : that 
is, exerted its destroying influence upon brute matter; thegen- 

"• PhURNUTUS: I>t Nalura Dtc- 
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emtive spirit, or vital principle of order and rénovation, being 
beyond its reach.'" In conjuncuon wUh the earih, be is said 
to hâve eut off the genitals of his father, Uranus or Heaven ; '" 
an allegory, which evidentty signifies that Time, in operattng 
upon mattcr, exhausted the generative powers of Heaven ; so 
that no new beings were created. 

40. The notion of the Suprême Being having parents, though 
employed by the poets to embellish their wild théogonies, 
seetns to havc arisen from the excessive refinement oF metaphy- 
sical theology : a Being purely mental and absoUitely immate- 
rial, having no sensible qiialily, such as form, consistence, or 
extension, can only exist, according to our limïted notions of 
existence, in the modes of his own action, or as a mère ab- 
stract principle of motion. Thèse modes of action, being 
turned into eternal attributes, and personified into distinct 
personages, Time and Matter, the means of their exisiing 
might, upon the same principle of personification, be turned 
into the parents of the being to which they belong. Siich re- 
finement may, perhaps, seem inconsistent with the simplicity 
of the early âges; but we shall find by tracing thcm to their 
source, that many of the gross fictions which exercised the 
credulity of the vulgar heathens, sprang from abstruse 
philosophy conveyed in figurative and mystcrious exprès- 



41. The éléments Fireand VVaterweresupposedtobe those 
in which the active and passive productive powers of the uni- 
verse respectively existed;'" since nothing appeared to be 
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Chrvnos, or Time ; and hence Mr. 
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produced withouc ihem ; and wherever they were joioed there 
was production of some sort, either vcgetable or animal. 
Hence they were employed as the primary symbols of thèse 
powers on numberlcss occasions. Among ihe Romans, a part 
of the ceremony of marriage consistcd in the bride's touching 
them as a form of consécration to the dutics of that state of 
life upon which she was entering."* Their sentence of banish- 
ment, too, was an interdiction from fire and waler, which 
implied an exclusion from any participation in those éléments, 
to which ail organised and aniniated bcings owed their exis- 
tence. N uma is said to hâve consecrated the Perpétuai Fire, as 
ihe First of ail things, and the Soûl of Matter, which, wiihout ît, 
is motionless and dead.'" Pires of the same kind were, for the 
same reasons, preserved in most of the principal temples both 
Greek and Barbarian ; there being scarcely a country in the 
world, where some traces of the adoration paid to it are not to 
be found.'" The Prytania of the Greek cities, in which the 
Suprême Counciis were usually held, and the public treasures 
kept, were so called from the sacred fires always preserved in 
them. Even comraon fires were reputcd holy by them ; and 
therefore carefuHy preser\'ed from ail contagion of împiely, 
After the batcle of Plaliea, they extinguished ail that remained 
in the countries which had been occupied by the Persians, and 
rekindled them, according to the direction of the Oracle, with 
consecrated fire from the altar at Delphi.'" A similar préju- 
dice still prevails among ihe native Irish, who annually extin- 
guish their fires, and rekindle them from a sacred bonfire.'" 
Perpétuai lamps are kept burning in the inmost recesses of ail 
the great pagodas in India; the Hindus holding fire to bs the 
essence of ail active power in nature. At Sais in Egypt, there 
was an annual religious festival caltedlhe Burningof Lamps; '" 
and lamps were frequently employed as symbols upon 
coins by the Greeks,'" who also kept them burning in the 
tombs, and sometimes swore by them, as by known emblemsof 
the Deity.'" The torch held erect, as it was by the statue of 
Bacchus at Eleusis,'" and as it is by other figures of him still 
extanl, means life; while being revers ed, as it frequently is 



'" Plutarch : Roman Qutsiions. 
" VVTiy do ihey direct the brtde lo 
tauch fire and waler ? Is il not be- 
cauEie, as among the éléments and 
principlei. the one il maie and tbe 
olher female : ihe one conslitules ihe 
ptinciple of 1 
poteney existing in Matlcr ? " 

'"Plutarch: Afuma. 

"• HUET,; Demsnstr.Evang. Ptvp., 



I. 5. Lafttau: Afaun da Sauvaga, 

"* Plutakch: Aristide!. 
■n ColUtt. Hibrm. ». 64. 
"• Herodotds ; ii. 62. 

s of Ampbîpolis, Alex- 
it. &c. 

Efigram. D». 
from Brunck. Analect. t. 3l6, 
"I Pausanias: I. c. 
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upon sepulchral tirns and other monuments of the kind, inva- 
riably signifies death or extinction."' 

42. Thougb water was ihought to be ihe princïple of the 
passive, as fire was of the active power; yet, both being es- 
teemed unproduciive wben separate,'" both were occasionally 
considered as united in each. Hence Vesta, whose symbol was 
fire, was held lo be equally witb Ceres a personification of the 
Earth,'" or rather of ihe génial beat which pervades it, to 
whicb its productive powers were supposed to be owing ; where- 
fore ber temple at Rome was of a circular form, having tbe 
sacred fire in the centre, but no statue.'" Shc was celebrated 
by the poets, as tbe daughter of Rhea, tbe sister of Jupiter and 
Juno, and tbe first of the goddesses,'" As the princïple of 
Universal Order, she presided over the Prytania ormagisterîal 
seats, and was therefore the same as Tbemis, the direct per- 
sonification of that attribute, and the guardian of ail assem- 
blies, both public and privaic.botb of menand gods; '" wbence, 
ail législation was derîved from Ceres, a more gênerai per- 
sonification încluding tbe same powers. The universal mother 
of the Phrygians and Syriens, called by the Greeks Kubelè or 
Cybelè. because represcnted uuder a globular or square form'" 
was the same more gênerai personification worshipped witb 
différent rites, and exhibited under difi'erent symbols, accord- 
ing to the différent dispositions and ideas of différent nations. 
She was afterward represented under the form of a large 
handsome woman, with her head crowned wilh turrets; and 
very generaily adopted as the local tutelar deity of particnlar 
cities; but we bave nevcr scen any figure of tbis kind, which 
was not proved, by the style of composition and workman- 



■" Sce Poflland Vase, &c. Poly- 
nicci iofen his own apiiroachiiig dealh 
from seeiag in a viiion {Slat. TAtk 
xî. 143). 
Conjagis ArEtlte Ucen cura Umpide 
Effigtcm. 

'" Plutarch : RûmoH Quistiam. 
" Fire withaut moLsture is unnouiiahi'd 
and diy, and waler without warmtb is 
iproliËc a.nd lifeleu." 
* VwjKiKTVS: Nalurf 0/ Iht GoJi, 
'" " " either of ihc Iwo, 
(estia. i& praperly 
aisiincl fiatD tbe other, npon tbe 

Ovro: Fait, lib. vi. v. a67. 






"* Ovid: PasH. The temple is still 
exlanl, eonverted inlonchutch, and 
the ruins of another more ekgant one. 
called The Sybil'h Temple, >t Tivoli. 



"fi.™ 



ir Gaia, 



Tuiau 



: tisH 



'« I^xicun, Aniiq. Frag. de Htrm. 
Ci-amm. " Demeter, as [he earlh, is 
the lutelary a( ihe state, wheuce she 
in descrihed as the bearer of ibe lower. 
Cybelè is said to reprcsent the earlh, 
from ihc cubic figure in geometry." 
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shîp, to be eilher posterior, or very little 
cedonian conqucst.'" 

VENUS-CRANIA, THE MOTHER-G0DDE5S. 

43. The cbaracteristic attribute of thc passive generative 
power was expresscd in symbolical writing, by diÉferent cnig- 
matical représentations of the most distinctive cbaracteristic 
of the female sex ; sucb as the shell, or Cotuha VeiieriSy** the 
Fig-!eaf,"' Barley Corn,'" or the letter Delta ; '" ail wbich oc- 
cur very freqiiently upon coins, and other ancicnt monuments 
in this sensé. The same attribute personified as tbe goddess 
of Love or désire, is usually representcd under the voluptuous 
form of a beautiful woman, frequently distinguisbed by oneof 
thèse symbols, and called Venus, Kypris, or Aphrodite, names 
of rather uncertain etymology.'" She is said to be the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Dionê ; that is, of the maie and female per- 
sonifications of the All-pervading Spirît of tbe Universe ; Dionê 
being, as before explained, the female Dis or Zeus, and there- 
foreassociated witli him in the mosl ancient oracular temple 
of Greece at Dodona. '" No otber genealogy appears to bave 
been known in tbe Honieric times ; though a différent one is 
employed to account for the name of Aphrodite in the Theqg- 
ony attributed to Hesiod. 

44. The GeneluUidei or Genatdaî were the original and ap- 



'** It is xaoii frequeni oq thp cOÏDS 
of the Asialic coloDÎcs ; but aL that 
we h>ve secn witti it are of late 
date. 

'"Auoustin: tu a^ of God. 
vL^. CLEHBNTof 'VlGxandria:£A:iW-- 
tatans. " The Ktiis guHakHas (wo- 
man's comb). whïch i;. to speak with a 
eaphemism. and in mysLic la.nguage, 
vbe female sexua! paris." 

'" Plutabch ; IHs and Osirii, 36. 
" They make n tîgure of a. lig-leiif, 
bolhfoi thekingand soulhem climiile. 
wbich lîg-lcaf is interpieled to menu 
Ihe Eeneralinp and fecundating of the 



'" EusTATHius- On Homcr. " The 
barley-corn, denoiinp the vulva among 
.V. — :. — j ypim jjjj Bacchic ko- 




with the moon, and hence they VQTt 
EÎmïlaily employed as symbols. 

'" Suidas: " Delta, the fourth let- 
ter ; it alsD signifies ihe vulvo." 

'" The first may be frora the «tb 
teiatitt, Suîdas explaiuing BttVOt 
or Bifoi to be the name of a goddetsi 
and the name Venus only diffen from 
it in a well-known variation of dii- 
lect. 

The ïecond may be frora uvowopiS, 
i. e. xyeiv jcopiOxovâa, though Ihe 
tbeogouisls dérive il from the island 
of Cypniv Sefuil. Vcn. en tke JOad. 
V. 458. Hesiod : Tlutigony. 

The third is commonly derÏTcd 
from apkna, tliE loam of the sea. from 
whicli she ïs fiblcd ta hâve apmiig ; 
but the name is older than tbe fable, 
and doubtless received frotn some other 
language. It Is perhaps from the San- 
skrit. faraJtio, a garden or beauliful 
woman ; or from Dis. the mustalLae 
ofDionè. 

'"STHABot ïiii. 506. "In the 
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propriaCe ministcrs and companions of Venus,'*' who wns, 
however, afierward attended by ilic Grâces, the proper and 
original attendants of Juno ; '" but as botli thèse goddesses 
were occasîonally unîied and represented in one image, '" the 
personifï cation s of their respective subordinatc aitributes 
might naturally be changed. Other attributes were on olhcr 
occasions added, whence the symbolical statue of Venus at 
Paphos had a beard, and other appearances of viriiiiy,'" 
which seeins to liave bcen the most ancient mode of repre- 
senting the celestial as dîstinguished from the popular goddess 
of that name; the one being a personiiication of a gênerai 
procreative power, and the otlier only of animal désire or con- 
cupiscence. The refinemcnt of Grecian art, however, when 
advanced to maturity, contrived more élégant modes of dis- 
tinguishing iheni ; and, in a celebratcd work of Pheidias, we 
find the former represented with her foot iipon a tortoise, and 
in a no less celebrated one of Scopas, the latter sitting upon 
a goat.'" The tortoise, being an androgynous animal, was 
aptly chosen as a symbol of the double power, and the goat 
was equally appropriate to what was meant to be expressed in 
the other. 

45. The same attribute was on other occasions signified 
fay the dove or pigeon,"' by the sparrow,'" and perhaps by the 
polypus, which often appears upon coins with the head of the 
goddess, and which was accounted an aphrodisiac,'" choiigli 
it is likewise of the androgynous class. The fig was a still 
more common symbol, the slatues of Priapus being madc of 
, «he trec,"' and ibe fruit being carried with the phallus in the 

but clotlied in wonianl)' robes, with 
the sceptre and height of a mon." 

In the CeiDola iJoUecIion ni the 
Metropolititn Muscuni of An in ihis 
city, il, H buït, life-sUe. of \\\\-, chi.rBC- 
ler, holding épatera on one hand, snd 
the myslic dove on the other.— A. W. 

»• PAUsANtAS : EHac. ii, e. as. s. 3. 

"1 PlUTAKCH: /jij and Osiris. 
" The Greeks made the dove the 
racred animât of Aphrodilf, the ler- 
penl of Aihena, Ihe raven of Apollo. 
and ihc dog of Arlemis, or Diana " 

'" EusTATHius: OHHamer. "The 
sparrow is set apvrt to Aphro- 
dite, by reavin of its fecandity, and 
ilï bnrning salacïly, the «une leason 
for which the dove is assigned 10 the 
Aphrodite of raylholi^," 



.. Bryaf 






"The 



Pausanias: Cirinik. 
.>i-a/«aorHcrB(Juno| 
ihrune of prodtginus size. m.tile of 
folil and ivory. the work of Pulyfclci- 
lai, Upon 11 was a. erown, having ihe 
Grauci uid the Hour^ wroughl on il ; 
and in her hsndi she bore a pome- 
granale and a sceptre." 

'" PausAKIAs: Lacania, liii. 6. 
" Tbey called Ihe ancient xoonen, 
"ttoclt," or wooden repiesen talion of 
Aphrodiif, Hera." 

'•• Macrobius; iii 34. " The figure 
of the Venu* of Cyprus is bcnideJ, 



" Athen^us ; Deipmisi^kista, î 
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ancien! processions in honor of Bacchus,'" and slill continu- 
ing, araong tlie common people of Itaiy, to be an embletn of 
what it ancientl)' meant; whence we often see portraits of per- 
sons of that countrj' painted with it in one hand, to sigoify 
their orthodox dévotion to the fair sex. Hence, also, arosc 
the Italian expression, far la fica, which was donc by putting 
the thumb between the middle and fore Angers, as it appears 
in many Priapic ornaments now extant; or by putting the 
finger or the tliumb into the corner of the mouth, and drawing 
it down, of which there is a représentation in a small Priapic 
figure of exquisite sculpture engraved, among the Attliqmtiis 
ûf fferculaneum."' 

THE CROSS AND ROSARY. 

46. The key, which is still worn, with the Priapic hand, as 
an amulet, by the women of Italy, appears to hâve been an 
emblem of similar meaning, as the equivocal use of the name 
of it, in the language of that country, implies. Of the same 
kind, too, appears to hâve been the cross in the forni of the 
letter tau, attached to a circle, ^, which many of the figures of 
j4^yptian deities, both maie and female, carry in the left-hand 
and by which the Syrians, Phœnicians, and other inhabitants 
of Asia, represented the planet Venus, worshîpped by them as 
the emblem or image of that goddess.'" The cross in this 
form is sometimes obsen-abie on coins, and several of them 
were found in a temple of Serapis, demolished at the gênerai 
destruction of those édifices by the emperor Theodosius, and 
were said by the Christian antiquarics of that time to signily 
the future life.'" In solemn sacrifices, ail the Lapland idols 
were marked with il from the blood of the victims ; "* and 
it occiirs on many Runic monuments found in Sweden and 
Denmark, which are of an âge long anterior to ihe approach 
of Christianity to those countries, and, prubably, to its ap- 



"* Plutarch: Lovt of Winlth, vii. 
"The country-teast of ihe Dionysia 
•vis uncienlly celcbraled popularly 
andwiih merry-maUing. One carried 
tnamphora of wîne and ctematis ; 
then one Icd a goal ; anathcr foUowed 
carrying a basket of dricd figs, on 
which was a phallus," 

1" £nnui', lab. ïcît. 

It is to Ihese obscsne gestares Ihat 
the expressions o( jSgg,Hg and bitiiig 
ikt ikumb, which Slinkcspeare prab- 
ably look from tran^ilalioiis of Hnlian 
novels, seeui lo allude ; -.ce I Htary 



IV. acl V. se, 3, and Remis and JmSet, 
aci i. se. i. AnolhLT old wiiler. who 
pniliahly undersiood llalian, calls the 
lalter giving tht fico ; and, accordinj; 
10 ils ancienC meaning. il might very 
nalurally be cmployeii os asUent re 
proach of effeminBcy. 

'" Proclub: Pampkr. Pto/art. iih. 
ii. p, g7. See also MtCHAEL AtlGELO: 
Dt la Chaula, part ii. no. uxvi. loi. 
5î, and Jahlonski; Patith. ^gyft. 
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pearaace in the world."' On some of the early coins of the 
Phœnicians, we ând it attachcd to a chnplct of beads placcd ïn 
a ctrcle, so as to form a complète rosary, such as the Lamas of 
Thibet and China, tlie Hindus, aad the Roman Catbolics, auw 
tell over while they pray."' 

47. Beads were anciently used to reckon tîme; and a 
circle, being a line without termination, was the natural em- 
blem of ils perpétuai continuity : whence we often fitid clrcles 
of beads upon the headsof deities, and enciosing the sacred 
symbols upon coins and other monuments.'" Perforated 
beads are also frequently found in tombs, both io the nortiiern 
and southorn parts of Europe and Asia, which are fragments 
of the chaplets of consécration buried with the deceased. The 
simple diadem, or fillet, worn round the head as a mark of 
soyereignty, had a similar mcaninç, and was originally con- 
Goed to the statues of deities and deiâed personages, as we 
Ënd it upon the most ancienl coins. Chrj-ses, the priest of 
Apollo, in the lîiad, brings tlie diadem, or sacred fillel, of ilie 
god, upon his sceptre, as the most imposing and inviolable 
emblem of sanctlty; but no mention is made of its being 
worn by kings in either of the Homeric poems, nor of any 
other ensign of temporal power and command, except the 
royal staff or sceptre. 

D OTHER EMBLEMS. 



48. The myrtle was a symbol both of Venus and Neptune. 
the maie and female perso ni fi cation s of the productive powers 
of the waters, which appears to hâve been occasionally em- 
ployed in the same sensé as the fig and Ëg-icaf,'" but upon 
■what account. it is not easy to guess. Grains of barley niay 
hâve been adopied from the stimulating and întoxicating 
quality of the liquor extracted from them,'" or, more prob- 
ably, from a fancied resemblance to the object, which is much 
heightencd la the représentations of them upon some coins, 
where they are employed as accessory symbois in the same 
■ as fig-leaves are upon others.'" Barley was also 

Plutauch : /jijimi/ 0/ifi/. "The 
Rg-Ieaf is interpreled to dénote diînk- 

tiLii), and 1% ïnp]M)sed lo resemblc the 
Disle sexual organ," 



"• Ans. Rudbeckius: Allanl. p. 11. 
c. xi. p. 663, and |>. m, c. i. i. itt. Oi.. 
Vakblui : Scandagr. Jiunic, BoKLAse: 
Jfht. ef Cem-aiau, p. 106. 

'" Pcu^KIM: Viiirs. T. iiL pi. cxïiL 
fij[. 4. ArchOBl. Tul. xvi. p. 3. Ni- 
chofT. IL ix. Macirice: Indian Ah- 
lifmliea, toI. v. 

'" S<e CfiÎHt 0/ SyracHir, LyJia. 

"' Sce CoShi ef Syranist. ManeilUs, 
Rc StAel. in Aristoph. Lyriilr. 646. 



i.77: "Thedrink 



of ttie E^ptians is a witie which ihcj 
oblaiii from barley, ai ibey hâve ni» 
vincs in thdr counlir." 

"* EUSTATHIUS; also Coins of Gela. 
Lcoalium, ind Selinus. 
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thrown upon iheahar, wîth sait, tlie symbol of the preserving 
power, at ihe beginning of every sacrifice, and thence deDomï- 
nated oulochutat.'" The thighs of the victîm, too, were sacri- 
ficed in préférence to every other part, on account of the gene- 
rative attribute, of which they were supposed to be the seat,'" 
whence, probably, arosc the fable of Bacchus being nourished 
and matured in the thigh of Jupiter. 

49. Instead of beads, wreaths of foliage, generally of 
!aurel, olive, myrtle, ivy, or oak, appear upon coins, sometimes 
encircling the symbolical figures, and sometimes as chaplets 
on their heads. Ali thèse were sacred to some particular per- 
soniâcations of the deity, and sîgnificant of some particular 
attributes, and, in gênerai, ail evergreens were Dionysiac 
plants;'" that is, symbols of the generative power, signîfying 
pcrpetuity of youth and vigor, as tlie c ircl es of beads and dia- 
dems signified perpetuity of existence. Hence the crowns of 
laurel, olive, etc., with which the victors in the Roman 
triumphs and Grecian games were honored, may properly be 
considered as emblems of consécration to immortality, and 
not as mère transitory marks of occasjonal distinction. In 
the same sensé, they were worn in ail sacrifices and feasts in 
honor of the gods : whence we find ît observed by one of the 
guests at an entertainment of tliis kind, that the host, by giv- 
ing crowns of flowers instead of laurel, not only introduced 
an innovation, but made the wearing of them a matter ot 
luxury instead of dévotion.'" It was also cusiomary, when 
any poems sacred to the deity, such as those of a dramatîc 
kind, were recited at private tables, for the person reciting 
to hold a branch of laurel in his hand,'" to signify that he was 
performing an act of dévotion as well as of amusement. 

THE AMAZONS, OR VOTARIES OF THK DOUBLK-SEXED DEITY. 

50. The Scandinavian goddess Freya had, like the Paphian 
Venus, the characteristics of boch sexes ; '" and il seems prob- 



"• EusTATHlUS; On fke Jliad. . 

'" EusTATlHUS : " They made a 
hotocausl of ihe thighs. u being [he 
honorable part, having taken them 
from Ihe olher part» of the animais, 
becauu Ihey lerve Ihe animaU in 
walking and in génération in emitling 
the semcn." 

In the same manncr the book of 
Ztiriticus presctibes (he burning of 
" Ihe fat and ihe whote cuiap by the 
backbone. and the fat that coverelh 
Ihe iawacds, and ail the fat ihat is 
U]H)n the ïnwards and the two kid- 



neys, and Ihe fat Ihat is upon them by 
Ihe flanks and the eau! above tlie 
liver."— A. W. 

I" Strabo:x¥. : " Megasthene» mjï 
Ihat the worshippeis o( Ûionysus dit- 
played for emblems the wild Ëgs and 
117. laurel, myrtle. the box, and otbet 
evci^recns." 

'" Plutarch : SympBiiao.: " M«k- 
ing the crown of pleasure, not of de- 

'" Aristopmanbs: Cloudi, 1364. 
'" MAL1.ET : Hiitfry tf Dtmmart. 

Inli'oductioB (□, »ii, 
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ablc that the fable of ihe Amazons arose from some S3-nibol- 
îcal composition ; upon which the Greek poets engrafted, as 
thcy usually did, a variety of amusing fictions. The iwo 
passages in the IHad, in which they are sHghtly mentioned, 
- appear to us lo be interpolations;'" and of the taies which 
hâve been cîrculated in later times concernîng them, there is 
no trace in cither of the Homeric poems, though so intimately 
conoectcd with the subjects of both. There wers five figures 
of Amazons in the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the rival 
Works of five of the most eminenl Greek sculptors ; '" and nol- 
withstanding the contradictory stories of their having placed 
{he ancient statue of the goddess, and been suppliants at her 
altar,'" we suspect that they were among her symbolical at- 
tendants, or personifications of her subordinate attributes. 
In the great sculptured caverns of the island of Elephanta 
near Bombay, there îs a figure, evidently symbolical, with a 
large prominent female breast on the left side, and none on 
theright; a peculiarity which is said to hâve distinguished 
the Amazons, and given them their Greek name; thegrowth 
of the right breast having been artificially prevented, that 
they mighi hâve the free use of that artn in war. This figure 
has four arms; and of those on the right side, one holds up 
a serpent, and the othcr rests upon the head of a bul! ; while 
of those on the left, one holds up a small buckler, and the 
othcr, something which cannot be ascertained."* It is prob- 
able that, by giving the fuU prominent l'orm of the female 
breast on one side, and the flat form of the maie on the other, 
tbe artist meant to express the union of the two sexes in this 
emblematical composition ; which seems to hâve rep resent ed 
some great deity of the people, who wrought thèse stupendous 
caverns; and which, probably, furnished the Greeks with 
their first notion of an Amazon. Hippocrates, howcver, 
States that the right breast of the Sarmatian women was de- 
Btroyed in their infancy, to qualify them for war, in which 
they served on horseback ; and none was qualiiied to be a 
-wife, till she had stain ihrce enemies. This might hâve been 
»be foundation of some of the fables concerniiig a nation of 
female warriors. The fine figure, nevertheless, of an Amazon 
in Lansdowne House, probably an ancient copy of one of 
chose above mentioned, shows that the deformity of the one 

'■ HOUEr: Iliad, iii. «nd viL Bry- 
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breast was avoided by iheirgrcat artists, thougli the bisexual 
character is stfongly niarked throughout, in the coun 
nance, limbs, and body. On gems, figures of Amazons are 
fréquent, whom Hercules, Theseus, or Achilles, had overcon 
but we bave never observed any such compositions upoa 

5 t. This character of the double sex, or active and passive 
powers combined, secms to bave been sometlmes signified by 
the large aquatic snaii or buccinum ; an androgynous însect, 
which we often 6nd on the mystic monuments of the Greeks,'" 
and of which the shell is represented radiated in the hands of 
several Hindu idols,"* to signify fire and watcr, the princi- 
ples from which this double power io nature sprang. The 
torloise is, however, a more fréquent symbo! of this attribute ; 
though it might also hâve signified anotlier: for, like the ser- 
pent, it is extremely tenacious of life ; every limb and muscle 
retaining its sensibility long after its séparation from the 
body.'" It might, therefore, hâve meant immortalily, as wcll 
as the double sex; and we accordingly find it placed under 
the feet of many deities, such as ApoUo, Mercury, and 
Venus; "* and also serving as a foundation or support to tri- 




'" E. Pococke deriveî the tetm 
Anbuan from ihe Sanscrit Uma- 
Seona. Ihe children of Uma or Bha- 
vani. Thia would imply Ihcir reUtion 
10 Ihe ThoE», which ibcir tille OUr- 
pala or man-blayeri, would seem to 
corroliorate. 

The Amaions are mcnlioned w, 
occupying Norlhtrn Africa, to the ex- 
trême weM, ai oveminning I.ibj'a and 
Asïa Minor, ïnvading Thrace and sev- 
eral couatries of Greece, and ai con- 
stiluting the Sauromatœ on the river 
Tanaïs. Their countryin Asia Minor 
was oflen ctlled Assyrïa ; nnd they 
are teputed [o hâve foutxled Ephc^us, 
Smyma, Cyma, Murina, Paphos. and 
other tioted citiea. Plato relaled that 
Eumolpus led Ihe m against Athées. 
Clemenl mentions this leader nx one 
of the Shepherds ; and he is crrdiied 
by Herakleïtus with having instituted 
ihe Eleusinian Mysteries. Plalo also 
mentions Ihe Statue of the Amazon 
al Alheni. The grouping and arrailg- 
îng of thèse legetids affords opponu- 
nity fur the solution. The Amaion 
at Alhens wa£ the Guddess Anemis it 
" Diana of the Eplie^ians," identical 
with the Molher Gciddess Anuitis, 
A-tartë nnd lijs, whose worship was 
l-roughl into Greccc by the Shepherds. 



One legend represents Cadrans 
having marrïed an Amaion, nan 
Sphinx. The probabililies are, there- 
fore. Ihat the Amaions were priest- 
esses of the goddess. Indeed. Calli- 
machus atales Ihat ihe queen of the 
Amaions had daughlers, known a» 
Peleiodcs, who were Ihe firat to ir 
inte Ihe cïicular dance and itte fianiiy- 
liit ot watch-night. The désignation 
ia probably Plœnician from Am, 
rootber, and Aiok, or AJm, lord ; and 
Iheii occupalion of varioas Moorish 
and Hamilic coantries doubtlen t 
référence to [he institution of ihe 
rites and worship of ihc Mother j[od- 
dess. They were called mun-ilayet», 
btcause Ihey ofiéred huinan victîm. " 
Diana.— A. W. 

'" See sil ver Coins of Panormnsand 
SegFEta, and brass of Agiigentnm Ji 

'" See Sonnerat's. and other collec- 
tions of Hindu Idols. 
'" *lian: Di Animal., lib. ît. e. 

"• PLtlTARCH: ConJH^t PretttU, 
138. " Pheidias made tiie Aphroditî 
of the Elians standing on a lortiùst 
as a symbol to vomen keeping a 
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pods, paieras, and oiher symbolical utensils empioyed in re- 
ligiuus rites. Hence, in the figurative language of the poets 
and theologists, it might bave been properly called the 
sufporf of the Deity ; a mode of expression, which probably 
gave rise to the absurd fable of the world beiog supported on 
the back of a tortoise; which is slill current aniong the 
Chinesc and Hindus, and to bc traccd even among the savages 
of North America"' The Chinese hâve, indeed, cotnbined 
the tortùise with a sort of flying serpent or dragon ; and thus 
made a composite symbol expressive of many attributcs."* 

THE COW-SYMBOL. 

51. At Momemphis in ^gypt. a sacred cow was the sym- 
bol of Venus [or Isis], as the bulls Mnevis and Apis were of 
the maie personifications at Heliopolis and Memphîs.'** The 
Phœnicians empioyed the same emblem ; '" wheoce the Cad- 
meians are said to hâve been conducled to the place of their 
setitemcnt în Bœotia by a cuw, which pointed out the spot for 
building the Cadmeion or citadel of Thebes, by lying down to 
rest upon it,'" This cow was probably no other than the 
sj'mholical image of their deity, which was borne before them, 
till fixed in the place chosen fur their résidence ; to which it 
gave ihc name of Thebes; Theba in the Syrian language 
signifying a cow."' Hence we tnay pcrceive the origin of the 
fable of Bacchus bcing born at Thebes; for that cilj', being 
catled by the same name as the symbol of nature, was easily 
confoundcd with it by the poets and mythologists ; by which 



tJrani»(ihe «lesiialVenusJis made ot 
ifoiy and goltl, and vas vhc Work of 
Pheidias. l'his klalue stands with 
OM (oot on a tortoise. . . Anoiher 
ilatue stands on a brazen goat, tlie 
vork of Scapas. . . But ai lo what 
a sienifiEil by the lortolse and (hc 
goal, I leave lo such as dcâire to 

Inman: Aneiml Failkt Emàmlùii in 
AtuitHl Namrs, ii. p. 8EI. 

Where we notice ils nppearanee 
Tcmack the frequency with which it 
piotrudes itï head irorn ihL- ihell, ilius 
chansing itt IdoIc of rejw^ wiih ihc 
atmost rapidiiy to one of cnergy an'l 
action, wcsbali reailily see why ihe 
lal was said lobe sacred to Venus, 
whjr il 15 symbolic of cegeoera' 
I, iamortality, lad the like. The 
ftorloîse, from ihe cuntiguration of îts 
&cad and ncck. as well ai ihcir rapid 



a front view indicated ihe \ 

dea aa the Hindu and Egyptian 

eye,' Tii.: the Arba-Il, or fonr-fold 

'" Lafitau : MnuTsda Sauvages, i, 

'" KiRCHER : CMhû Illuitrala, p. 



"* Poaphiïtt^ 
L. p. 158. 



On Ahliiu 



t, lib. 



Pausanias; ix. p. 773, Schnl. 
in Ariitepk. Fngi, litfi, OviD; Aftia- 
merth. 

'** Scholia in LytBphnr. t. iic6, 
"Theba among ihe bjriaas tignilief a 

See alao Elymologicum Magnum. 
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mcans the generator Bacchus, the first-begotten Love, and 
primary émanation of the all-pervading Spirit, became a 
deified mortal, the son of a Cadmxan damsel. 

53- The cow is slill revered as a sacred symbol of the 
deity, by the inhabitants of the Gold coast of Africa ; '*' and 
more particularly by the Hindus; among whom there is 
scarccly a temple without the image of one ; and where the 
attribute expressed by it ao far corresponds wilh that of the 
Grecian goddess Venus, as to be reputed the mother of the 
God of Love. It is also frequently fuund upon ancien! Greek 
coins ; '*' though we do not find that any public worship was 
evcr paid il by that people : but it appears to bave been held 
sacred by ail ihe African tribcs adjoining Egypt, as far as ihc 
Tritonian Lake;'" among whom the Greek colonies of Barca 
and Cyrenè were settled at an early period. In the Scandi- 
navian mythology, the sun was fabled to recruit hîs strength 
during winler by sucking the white cow Adumbla, the symbol 
of the productive power of the earth, said to hâve been the 
primary resolt of warmth operating upon ice, which the an- 
cient nations of the north held to be the source of ail 
organised beJng.'" On tlie Greek coins, the cow is inost 
commonly represented suckling a calf or young bull ; '" who 
13 the mysiic god Epaphus, the Apis of the vEgj-ptians, fabled 
by the Greeks to hâve been the son of Jupiter and lo.'" 

54. As raen iraproved in the practice of the imitativc arts, 
they graduaily changed the animal for the human form ; pre- 
serving stîll the characteristic features, which marked ils 
symbolical meaning. Of this, the most ancien! spécimens novr 
extant are the heads of Venus or Isis (for they were in œany 
respects the same personification),'" upon the capitals of one 
of the temples of Philœ, an island in the Nilebetween ^Egypt 
and jï^thiopia ; and in thèse we find the Horns and ears of the 
cow joined to the beautiful features of a woman in the prime 

"^ Hiit, Gin, du foyagri, T. iii. p. trhom thty worship both with GuU 
3^a. .... -. « 

<** Ses Ihose of Dfmcluum, Cor- 
cyr», eic. 

'•* Hkkodotus: iï. 1S6. "Thus 
from Egypt &s far u Lake TritoaU, 
Libya U ïnhahUed by wandering inbes 
{turmadts) wbose drïnk is miUi. and 
Iheir food the flesh of animais. Caw's 
flcsb, howcver, none of thèse tribes 
ever taste, but abïiaÏD from it for the 

àa any of ibem biccd iwine. Evcn 
al Cyrenf the women think il wrong 
to eal the fle^h of the cow, hoDorîng 
in this Isîï, the .Ëgyptiui goddess. 



■nd fesl 



ïls. The 



flesh oaiy, bal 
aîui from the flesh of swine." 
"^ Olaus Ri;dbeckius : Atlanlù, 

p. II. ». p. 135. "id Ti. p. 4S5. 

"" Sec Coini of Dynachium and 

•*" EosiPiOKS ; PAaniàaiu, 688. 

*" PluTARCH -. Iris ami Osirii. S3. 
" For Isis is the Female and réceptive 
principle of geneiatioti. as by Plalo- 
and many othen she îs cailed nurst: 
and myrionuiDot. frotn having, in ■■ 
wo(tI. innuraer.iblc fonn> and aem— 
b lances." 
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of life.'" In the same manner the Greek sculptors of the 
finesc âges of the art represenied lo,"* wlio was the same god- 
dess confounded with an historical or poctîcal personage by 
the extravagant imaginations of the Grcek tnythologists; as 
we shall further show in the sequel. Her name seems to hâve 
come from the north; there being no obvious etymology for 
tt in the Greek tongue; but, in the ancient Gothic and Scaa- 
diaavian, lo and Gio signified the earth ; as /si and Isa signi- 
fied icc, or water in its primordial state; and both were 
equally titles of the goddess, that represented the productive 
and nutritive power of the earth ; and, therefore, may atford a 
more probable etymology for the name /sis, than any that has 
hitherto been given.'" The god or goddess of Nature is 
howcvcr called Isa in the Sanskrit,"' and many of the jEgyp- 
tian symbols appear to be Indian ; but, on the contrarj-, it 
secms equally probable that much of the Hindu mythology, 
aod, as we suspect, ail their knowledge of alphabetic writing, 
as well as the use of money, came from the Greeks through the 
Bactrian and Parthian empires; the sovereigns of both which 
appear to hâve employed the Grccian lettcrs and language in 
ail their public acts.'" 



AND THE DOCTRINE OF EMANATION. 

a their hymns to Osiris, învoked that 



SUN-WORSHIP J 

S5. The ^gyptia 
god as the being uiho dwdl coiuealed in the embraces of the sun ; 
and several of the ancient Greek writers speak of the great 
luminary itself as the generatar and nourisher of ail tkings, the 
râler of the world, tJu first of the deiiies, and the suprême Lord of 
ail mutable or perishable beings.*" Not that they, any more than 
the iEgyptians,deified the Sun considered merely as a mass of 
luminous or fervid matter ; but as the centre or body, from 
which the pen-ading Spirit, the original producer of order, 
fertillty, and organisation, amidst the incrt confusion of space 



and matter, t 






••* NoRDEN ; ./Sigypt. 

•* Herodotus ; ii. 41. " The em- 
blem of Isis is that ai \ woman hav- 
ÎDg cow't horns as the Greeks makc 

"• Ol. Rudbeck; Âllaiitica. p. 1. c. 
XTÎiL & m. p. 854, p. II. e. V. p. 20B- 
314. 340. ^ 4St. £0^3 SnrrroH. Myik. 

"' Sakoenlala. There were two god- 
desses of th( 

one Pelasgian Hnd" 'the 
other jEgypIian, bcfore the PsDlheïc 




: through the System, lo 
are fanes or enclosures of Isis; of 
n-hich [heycall one Pel&sKian uid one 
Egypiian, and two of Serapi&, as he il 
called in Canopus." 

'"• Pausanias ; Laetmia, c. xîi. 1. 3. 

••• PLtrrAKCK : Isit and Osiris, 52. 
" In the Mcred hymns of Osiris, thej" 
called upon the One bidden in the 
embmce of Ihe sua." 

'^'Orphie Fragments, "Snn, the 
Ffllher of ail." 

SoPHOCl,ES : (Eiipus Tyrannus. 660 

and 1424. " The god Halîos.chief of 

ihe gods," "Ihe royal sun wlikh 
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préserve the mighty structure which it had formed.'" Thîs 
primitive pervading Spirit is said to liave made the sun to 
guard and govern ail things,"' it being thoiight the instru- 
mental cause, ihrough which the powers of reproductioo, im- 
planted in matter, conlinued to exist ; for without a continued 
émanation from the active or maie principle of génération, the 
passive or female principle, which was derived from it, would 
of itself become exhausted. 

56. Thls continued émanation, the Greeks personilîed into 
two distinct personages, the one representing Celestial Love, 
or attraction, and the other, animal love or désire, to which the 
jEgyptians added a third, by personifying scparately the great 
fountain of attraction, from which both were derived. Ail the 
three were, however, but one, the distinctions arising raerely 
out of the metaphysica! subtilly of the theologists, and the 
extravagant allégories of the poets, which hâve a nearer re- 
semblance to each other than is generally imagined. 

57, This productive œthereal spirit being expanded througfa 
the whole universe, every part was in some degree impreg- 
nated wilh it, and therefore every part was, in some measure, 
the seat of the deity, whence local gods and goddesses were 
everywhere worshipped, and consequently multiplied wîthout 
end. " Thousands of the îmniortai progeny of Jupiter," says 
Hesiod, "inhabit the fertile earth, as guardians to mortal 
men.'"" An adéquate knowledge, elther of the number or 
attributes of thèse, the Greeks never presumed to thînk attain- 
able, but modestly contented themselves with revering and in- 
voking ihem whenever they fclt or wanted their assistance."* 
If a shipwrecked mariner were casl upoo an unknown shore, 
he immediately offered up his praycrs to the gods of the 
country, whoever they were,'" and joined the inhabitants in 

♦" Plutarch : BomaH QueiUeni: 
and Orphie FragmtnU. 

'" Orpkic Fragments, xxv, 

"•Hesiod: iVeeks and Dayt, m. 

"* PhIlEmon : Fraffmtnii. " Révère 
&nd worship God ; scek not to know 
more ; thou needest seck nothing 

MenAkDek : FragTHmU. "Who 
God is, deiire not to leani ; they who 
désire ta knoiv what may nol be 
known are jmpious." 

"' HOMïa ; Odysiey, 1, 445. " Heaj 
me, oh kinf;, whoe»cr thou art." 

A particuiar merit perlaïned lo the 
use of foreign and antique tilles of the 
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whatever modes of worsliip they employcd to propitiaie 
them,'" concluding that ail expressions of gratitude and sub- 
mission must be pleasing to the Deity; and as for other ex- 
pressions, he was not acquainted wilh ihetn, cursing, or in- 
voking ihe divine wraihlo avenge the quarrels of men, being 
iinknown to ihe public worship of the ancients. The Atheni- 
ans, indeed. in the fury of their rescntment for the insuit 
offered to the mysteries, commanded the priesless to curse 
Alcibiades; but she had the spirit to refuse, saying, that sAe 
3tias tAe friestess 0/ pmyers, and not of curses.*" 



LIBERA LITY AND 



OF THE WORLD- RELIGIONS. 



58. The same libéral and humane spirit still prevails 
among those nations whose religion is founded in the same 
principles. " The Siamese," says a traveller of the sevenleenth 
century, "shun disputes, and believeihat almost ail religions 
are good.""' When the ambassador of Louis XIV. asked 
their king. in his master's name, to embrace Christianity, he 
replied, " that it was strangc that the king of France should 
interest himself so much in an affair which concerned on!y 
God, whiist He, whom it did concern, seemed to leave it 
wholly to our discrétion. Had it been agreeable to the Crea- 
tor that ail nations should hâve had the same form of worship, 
would it not hâve been as casy to his Omnipotence to hâve 
created ail men with the same sentiments and dispositions, 
and to hâve inspired them wilh the same notions of the True 
Religion, as to endow them with such différent tempers and 
inclinations? Ought they not rather to believe that the true 
God has as much pleasure in being honored by a variety of 
forms and cérémonies, as in being praised and glorified by a 
number of différent créatures ? Or why should that beauly 
and variety, so admirable in the natural order of things, be 
less admirable, or less worthy of the wisdom of God in the 
supematural ? " "* 

59. The Hindus professexactly the same opinion, "They 
would readily admit the truth of the Gospel," says a very 
leamed writer. long résident among them, " but they contend 
that it is perfectly consistent with their Shastras. The Deity, 
they say, has appeared innumerable times in many parts of this 

'" HoMER : Odyisey. iii. proplc required her lo do ïl ; for ahe 

•>i PlutaBCH : Roman Quiitiaai, sai.l IhiL >he was a prîesteiS for prsyet 

44. ■' An enecration U a fearful and and nol for cutsirn;." 

pieTous Ihïng. Whcrefore, the priesl. 

css >t Atbcns wsi commended Tor re- 

fusing 10 L'une Alkibiadei^ when ihe 
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world, and of al] worlds, for the salvattonofhis créatures; and 
though we adore him in one appearaoce, and they in others. 
yct we adore, they say, the same God ; to whom our several 
worships, ihough différent in form, are equally acceptable, if 
they be sincère in substance." "' 

60. The Chinesc sacrifice to the spiritsof the air, the moun- 
tains and the rivers ; while the Emperor himself, sacrifices to 
the sovercign Lord of Heaven, to whoni thèse spirits are sub- 
ordinate, and from whom they are derived."' The sectn,ries ot 
Fohi hâve, indeed, surcharged this primitive elementarj- wor- 
ship with some of the allegorical fables of their neighbors; 
but still as their creed, like that of the Greeks aod Romans. 
remains undefined, it admits of no dogmatical theology, and, 
of course, of no persécution for opinion. Obscène and san- 
guinary rites hâve, indeed, been wisely proscribed on njany 
occasions; \s\t\. îA\\\ as actions and not as opinions^'' Atheism ts 
said to hâve been punishcd with death at Athens; but ncver- 
theless, il may be reasonably doubted, whether the atheism, 
against which the citizens of that republic expressed such furj-, 
consisted in a déniai of the existence of the gods ; for Diago- 
ras, who was obHged to fly for this crime, was accused of re- 
vealing and calumniacing tlie doctrines taught in the Myste- 
ries; "' and, from the opinions ascribed to Socrates, therc is 
reason to believe that his offense was of the same kind, though 
hehad not been initialed. 

61. Thèse two were the only martyrs to religion among the 
ancient Greelts, except such as were punished foractively vto- 
lating or insulting the Mysteries, the only part of their wor- 
ship whichseems to hâve possessed any vitaiity; for as to the 
popular deities, they were publicly ridiculed and censured 
with impunity, by those who dared not utter a word against 
the very populace that worshipped them :'" and, as to forms 
and cérémonies of dévotion, they were heJd to be no otherwise 
important, than as they consticuted a part of the civil govem- 
ment of the state ; the Pythian priestess having pronounced 
from the tripod, that whotoer performed the rites of his religion 
according to the lavis of his eountry, performed them tn a manner 
pUasing to the JDeity.*" Hence the Romans made no altérations 
in the religions institutions of any of the conquered countries ; 

"* Aiiatie Rnearckii, vol. i. p. "• Sec Ihc Prsmtlhtus of j^schylns, 

M. and the Plului and J'ivgi of Aris- 

"' Do Halde: Tol. i. p. 31. lophnnea. which »re full of blospbc- 

■" Livv: Hiilory, xxxj». 9. See Ihe mies ; Ihe former serious, and Ihe Lat- 
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but allowed the inhabiiants to be as absurd and extravagant 
as they pîeased, and even to enforce their absurdîties and ex- 
travagances, wherevcr tfaey had any pre-existing laws in their 
favor. An ^g>-plian magistrale would put one of his fellow- 
subjects to death for killing a cat or a monkey ;"* and though 
the religions faaaticism of the Jews was too sanguinary and 
violent to be left entlrely free from restraint, a chief of the 
synagogue could order any one of his congrégation to be 
whipped for neglecting or violating any part of the Mosaîc 
Ritual."' 

6î. Tbe principle underlying the System of Emanations 
was, thatall tliingswereof one substance; from which they were 
&shioned, and into which they were again dissolved, by the 
opération of one plastic spirit universaily diffused and expand- 
ed.*" The potytheist of ancient Greece and Rome candidly 
thought, like the modem Hîndu. that ail rites of worship and 
forms of dévotion were directed to the same end, though in 
différent modes and through différent channels. "Even they 
who worship othcr goiis," says Krishna, the incarnate Deity, in an 
: Indian poem, " worship me, ailhougA they know \t not" '" 



WHT DIVINR HON0R5 WERE PAID TO ANIMALS A?«D PLAKTS. 



63. By this universal expansion of the créative Spirit, every 
production of earth. water, and air, participated in its essence ; 
wbicb was continually emanating from, and reverting back to 
its source in varions modes and degrees of progression and ré- 
gression, like water to and from the océan. Hencc not only 
men, but ail animais, and even vegelables, were supposed to 
be impregnated with some paniclesof the Divine nature ; from 
which their varions qualities and dispositions, as well as their 
powers of propagation were thought to be derived. Thèse 
appearcd to be so many différent émanations of the Divine 
power operating in différent modes and degrees, according to 



"" Tertullian 1 Apol. c. ixiv. 

*" See Ails »f thi Apostlts, v. 40. 

*" A«lsTOTLB : Meiapiyt. i. 3, c. iii. 

VwolLi jEntùl, vi. 724-734. ■■ First 
ofall, the Inmost Spiiit suslains ihe 
be*vcD and Earlh aoi) Ocoii, Ihe îllu- 
minaled ocb of tlic Moon, nnd the Ti- 
tanical Stan [plsne»} \ and the Mhi<1, 
difiaMd through ail the members. givei 
Ktatt^y to the whole trame and mingles 
îlself mLimiitely with the grcm biidy. 
Thence proceed the race of men ind 
beasis, and the living soûls of birds, 
knd the moostroits brutes svbicli the 



Océan breeds benealh its marble sur- 
face. They ail possess s lïery potency, 
and in their seed is a celestiai prin- 
ciple.— so far as they are not clc^eed 
by noxlous bodiei, their limbt impëded 
by carihy mbstance. *nd ail their 
members cnnribund. Hence they fctr 
and désire, grieve and rejoice ; nor 
do ihey, Ihus enelosed in datkness and 
a gloomy prison, behold the heaveuty 

See alsD Plutarch, in Xem. p. 76, 
et ClCEKO: De Divinit. lib. ii. c. 49. 
"• Bhagaval-Gita, ix. 
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the nature ofthe substances with wliich they were combined: 
whence the characteristic propertîcs of part icu!ar animais and 
plants were regarded, not only as symbulical représentations, 
but as actual émanations of the Suprême Being, consubstantial 
with his essence, and participatmg in his attributes.'" For 
this reason, the symbols were treated with greater respect and 
vénération, than if they had been merely signs and characters 
of convention ; and, in some countries, were even substituted 
as objects of adoration, instead of the Deity whose attributes 
they were meant to signify. 

64. Such seems to bave been the case in jEgypt ; where va- 
rious kinds of animais, and cven plants, recetved divine honors; 
conceming whicb muchhas been written, both in ancient and 
modem times, but very littleascerlained. The^gyptiansthem- 
selves would never reveal anything conceming them, as long 
as they had anything to reveal, uniess under the usuat ties of 
secresy; wherefore Herodotus, who was initîated, and conse- 
quently understood them, déclines enterîng into the subject, 
and apologises for the little which the gênerai plan of his work 
has obliged him to say.'" In the timeof Diodorus Siculus the 
priests pretended to hâve some secret conceming them :'" but 
they probably pretended lo more science than they really pos- 
sessed, in this, as well as in other instances; for Strabo, who 
was contemporary with Diodorus, and much superior to him 
in leamîng, judgment, and sagacity, says that they were mère 
sacrificers without any knowiedge of their ancient phïlosophy 
and religion."* The symbolical characters called hieroglypkics, 
continucd to be estcemed more holy and vénérable than the 
conventional signs for sounds; but though they pretended to 
read, and even to write them,'" the différent explanations 
which they gave to différent travellers, induce us to suspect 
that it was ail imposture; and that the knowiedge of the an- 
cient hieroglyphics, and consequently of the symbolical 
meaaiag ofthe sacred animais, perished with their Hiersrchy 
under the Persian and Macedonian kings,"' We may indeed 



'" Proclus: Thtologye/ Plalo.^i'p. 
S6, 57- 

"' Herodotus: ii. 65 ; "Tlie ani- 
mais which ciist in Egypl, whetlier 
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garded as sicred. 

why they 

enl goda, I wuuld be led to speak of 

sacred malten, whicll I partîcuUrly 

ihrink fiom menlioning ; the points on 

which I hsve louched slighlly hitlierlo 

hâve ail been inttoduced from sheer 



"' Diodorus : i. 96 : '■ Their prieiti 
hâve a sccrel doctiine cooceniing 

'" Stsabo: lïii. p, 806. 

"* See the curioos inscription in 
honor nf Ftolemy V. puhlished by the 
Society of Antiquaries of LondoD, 
1B03, 

"• The discoïery of the Rosetta 
Slone, and the re^carchn of Champol- 
lion, Bunsen, and other able samiit 
hâve disproved ibïs, and demonstnled 
thaï the concealing of the sacred 
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safely conclude that ail which they told of iheextensive con- 
quests and immense empire of Sesostris, etc., was eotirely fic- 
tion; since Palestine niust from ils situation hâve been 
aaiOQg ihe firsC of those acquisitions ; and yet it is évident 
from the sacred writings, that at no time, from their émigra- 
tion to their captivity, were the ancieot Hebrews subject to 
the kings of jEgypt; whose vast resources were not derived 
from foreign conquests, but from a river, soil, and climate, 
'n'hich enabled the labor of few to find food for many, and 
which consequently left an immense surplus of productive 
labor at the disposai of the state or of its master."' 



IMP&OBADILITY OF THE NEO-PLATONIC INTEKPBBTATtONS. 

65. As early as the second century of Christianity, we find 
that an entirely new System had been adopted by the jEgyp- 
tian priesthood, partlydrawn from the wrilings of Plato and 
oiher Greek and Oriental sages, and partly invented among 
themselves. This they contrived to impose, in many instances, 
upon Plularch, Apuleiiis, and Macrobius, as their ancient 
creed ; and to this lamblichus àttempted to adapt their ancient 
allégories, and Hermapion and HorapoUo, their symbolical 
sculptures; ail which they very readily explain, though 
their cxplanations are wholly inconsistent with chose given to 
Ilerodoius, Diodorus, and Germanicus ; which arealso equally 
inconststent with each othcr. That the ancient System should 
hâve been lost, is not to be wondered al, when we considcr 



nmnin^ of ihe hiernglyphic» was but 
a part of ihe obligitîon of thoae uniier. 
Ki-i-l.ng :hpm —A. W. 

•"Hmodotus: ii. 14. Thecondu- 
tion of Mr. Kni.:hl is h.irdly cenable. 
The Egn"'!^" scalpiures a■^<l papyri 
conUûn Dumerous meoioriaU of the 
conquest of Northem Arabïa, Paiea- 
tÎDC. Syrix, Lebanon, Ilamjth, Cir- 
chimi-'h, and Naharayn. or Mempo- 
lam», ai>d cven Nbcvili aiid Med.a. 
Six Ibouuuid yean a^o naval b.itile'. 
occarred belween ihe E^yjitiaiii ind 
the nations bcyimd the MolitL^rrane in \ 
and thirif-six centuries ago an iiiva- 
aioD of Eï^pL b; the coiif:iicrii-jd 
itinies of Libya and Europe w.i» te. 
pulied. The recenlnenj of the Ue- 
brew nuQUïcriptt muât weakeii Ihcïr 
évidence. None nf ihem are a thou- 
laod yean old; and iheir campilalion 
hardlj anledatei the periid of the 
MaccÂbees, or the Persïan conquesis. 
Yet they mention {Extâus xxiii. a3. 



Dtutceonamv vii. 30, and hshua iiiv. 
it, H) Ihe ninï Itiraà. harnrt or 
ptaguf. Ibat Qvercame the Amorites, 
Hittites, and other populations of 
Palestine; and the EeyptÏBn records 
lenn ihe Hyk-sôa or Shepherda " the 
^co^Iïe " or " plague " who were driv- 
en by Aah-mo«is and Tboth-mosis inio 
Syria. (Hee Tke Nation. New York, 
fur M.iy 13, 186^.) Josephiu, in hîs 
firït ircatisc againsl Apion. diatinctiy 
ns.>,erts that the ancestors of the Iirael- 
itïji (meaning Ihe Hyk-<3s) onire had 
diiminion ovei the Egyptîani ; and 
Proft-Sior J, P. Lesley, dcdaring the 
eirlicr Jewiih legends anhistoncal, 
addi ihat " nolhing prevents us from 
idciilifying the Hebrewa of the Mon- 
archy as descendants of the Hyt^gos 
lacc." Certaiiily " unhistorical " le- 
gends shoutd uot be employed, as Mr. 
Kinght bas employed them, against 
mu nu mental recordj. — A. W. 
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the many révolutions and calamîties, which ihe country suf- 
fered during the long period that elapsed from the conquest 
of it by Cambyses to that by Augustus. Two mighty mon- 
archs of Persîa employed the power of that vast empire to de- 
stroy their temples and extinguish their religion ; and though 
the mild and statejy government of the first Ptolemies afforded 
tliem somc relief, yet, by introducing a new language, with 
new principles of science and new modes of worship, it tended 
perhaps to obliterate the ancient learning of ^gypt, as much 
as eiiher the bigotry of their predecessors, or the tyranny of 
their successors. 

66. It is probable that in ^Egypt, as in othcr countrieSi zeal 
and knowledge subsisted in inverse proportions to each otber ; 
hence those animais and plants, which the learned respected 
as symbols of Divine Providence acting in particular direc- 
tions, because they appeared to be impregnated with particu- 
lar émanations, or endowed with particular properties, mighl 
be worshipped with blind adoration by the vulgar, as the real 
images of the gods. The cruel persécutions of Cambyses and 
Ochusmusl necessariiy bave sweptoff a large proportion of the 
former class; whence this blind adoration probably became 
gênerai ; différent cities and districts adopting différent animais 
for their tutelar deilies, in the same manner as those of mod- 
ern Europe put ihemselves under the protection of différent 
saints, or those of China under that of particular subordinate 
spirits, supposed to act as mediators and advocates with the 
suprême God.'" 



D VATICINATION. 

67. From the system of émanations came the opinion so 
prévalent among the ancienis, that future cvents might bc 
predicted by observing the instinctive motionsof animais, and 
more especially those ofbirds; which, being often inexplica- 
ble from any known principles of mental opération, were sup- 
posed to proceed from the immédiate impulse of the Deity. 
The skill, foresight, and contrivance, which many of thcm dis- 
play in placing and constructing their nests, is wholly unac- 
countable; and others seem to possess a really prophétie 
spirit, owing to the extrême sensibility of their organs, whîch 
enables them to perceive variations of the state of the atmos- 
phère, preceding a change of weather, long before they are 
perceptible to us.'" The art of interpreting their varions 



*" Du Halde: ii. p. 49. 
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flights and actions seems lo hâve bcen in repiite during t!ie 
Homeric timcs, but to hâve given way, by degrees, to the 
oracuUr temples; which naturally acquired pre-emînetice by 
affording a permanent establishmenti and a more lucrative 
tnide, to the interpreters and dcliverers ot prédictions. 

68. The samc ancient System that produced augury, pro- 
duced Oracles ; for the human soûl, as an émanation of the 
Divine Mind, was tbought by many to be in its nature pro- 
phétie, but to be blunted and obscured by the opaque iucum- 
brance of the body ; through which it, howevcr, pierced in fits 
ofecstasyand enthusîasm, such as were felt by iJie Pythian 
priestesses and inspired volarics of Baccbus.'" Hence pro- 
ceeded the affected madness and assumed extravagance ol 
those votaries, and also the sanctity altributed to winc; 
which, being the means of theifTnspiraiioir, wasi SUpposcd'TCr 
be the médium of their communion with the Deity; to whom 
it was accordingly poured out upnn ail solemn occasions, as 
the pledge of union and bond of faith; whence ireaties oE 
alliance and othcr public covenants were anciently calied 
Spondai or libations. Even drinking it to intoxication was in 
some cases an actof dévotion ;"* and the vine was a favorite 
symbol of the deity, which seems to hâve been generally em- 
ployed to signify the generative or preserving attribute;"' 
intoxicating liquors being stimulative, and therefore held to 
be aphrodisiac. The vase is often employed in its stcad, to 
express ihe same idea, and is usually accompanied by the 
same accessory symbols."' 

6g. It was for the same reason, probabiy, that the poppy 
was consecrated to Ceres, and her statues crowned with il; "' 
and that Venus was representcd holding the cône of it in one 
hand, whilethe other held an apple, and the ;roAof or modius 
decorated her head; '" for the juice of thepoppy is stimulative 
and intoxicating to a certain degree, though narcotic when 
iaken to excess. 



»»' PlCTARCK- Tht Faillir! of Ikf 

EUBIMDKS : Baccka •' The Bac- 
chic impulse, ind Ihc manias i:onLain 
much ot Ihc prophctic power. Wben 
ihc God entereth ihe body, hc causeth 
1 the raving one* lo speiJt." 

Plato: Pkailnti.iz- "The »oiil 

•" SeLBUcUS ; frotn the Ddfnesa- 
fkitttt: ii. 3i ■Imi Diogenes Iaek- 
TlDSiiii. 39: " He (Pblo) said ihat il 
Wu becDmmg fat do one ta dnnk to 



drunkenness, except al festival and 
of wine wt apan 10 the deïly." 
**' See Coins of Maronea, Soli Nai- 

"' See Coin» of Thebcs, Halianus, 
Hipponium, etc. 

»" VlKCiL : " Cercale paparer. 
See Coin» orSelencui IV, 

*** Pausahias ; Ctrinih. x. 4, " He 
made the bast of Aphrodite, lilting 
• • hiving on the head Ihe pelst of 
gold and ivory. and in one hand a 
poppy-head, and in the other an apple." 1 
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PROPHETIC EC5TASY. 



70. By yieldtng themselves to the giiidancc of wild îmag- 
ination, and wholly renouncing common sensé, which evi- 
dently acted by means of corporeal organs, men hoped to give 
tlie celestial faculties of the soûl entire liberty. and thiis to 
peneirate the darkness of futurily ; in which tliey often be- 
lievcd themselves successful, by mistaking the disordcred 
wanderings of a dislempercd mind for the ecstatic effusions of 
supernatural perception. This sort of prophétie enthusiastn 
was sometimes produced, or at least supposed to be pro- 
duced, by certain intoxicating exhalations from the earth ; as 
was ihc case at Delphi ; where the design of setting up an ora- 
cle was first suggested by the goats being observed to skip 
aboutand perform various extravagant gesticulations, as often 
as they approaclied a certain fissure in the rock."* It is said 
to hâve been foundcd by some Hyperboreans, and principally 
by the bard Olen, a priest and prophet of ApoUo: "* but 
women officiatcd there as far back as any certain tradi- 
tions could be traced ; they having, probably, been preferred 
on accountof the natural weakness of the sex, which rendered 
them more susceptible of enlhusiastic delirium, to promoie 
which, ail the rites practiced before the responses were given. 
particularly tended,"' 



Figures holding (he poppy in on 
Iiand and the patcni in the olher, 11 
upan llie medalt of Tarentum an 
Locri. in Itaty. 

The laarel was alsa supposed I 

quality, nnd Iherefore to be the propt 
bymbol for the god of poetry an 



prophets to prcserre the nation wu be- 
licvcd tn havçcontinued From Moîes till 
the lilcr pcriods. and niles wrere given 
for ktiowing their genuîneness {Dfuli- 



rOHomy, x 



15-IÏ a: 



* Plutakch : Th< Failur. 



of iht 



"' Pausamas: X. 5. 
'" Ttte oncles doubtless original- 
ed firom the belief thaï as the humar 



the deily, i 



r offsp 



I possessed a ftculty of 
commun imuon with the higher pow- 
ers, capable of being cultivated or de- 
veloped, to Ihe (unction of secrship. 
The Myiteries icem to hâve been con- 
ducled on Ihïs hypothe>iis ; and in ail 
I Ihere hâve been persons 
pable of comprefeend- 



Israël, the cnanging of the purpo&c ol 
the prophet by Ihe Lord, appcars to 
hâve bcrn rcgarded as neces'aty 10 
prevent po5sible calamïly. Il ïs ïery 
singuUr. however, thaï after Snmuel 
had been the jndi;e or chief magis- 
Iratc lill he wajt old, and might be 
supposed lo hâve scquired a wMe 
réputation in that capacity, Saul and 
his servants should seeh from hîm in 
hiï character of secr or mon of God, 
wilh a fce. lo leam whelher lo go in 
ouest of fugitive animais. The dé- 
signation amphi or em-phe was aiv 
plicd lo Ihe oracles, 



J Bfithe parpQSesof I he Deity. Amoitg ompha el of the temple al Delphi was 

the IsrUlilës tbe priyer Df Abraham termed bythe Greeks who interpreted 

— ._. . _j .. t_., .... L . .L , I ijf jjy Sound rather thnn scnsc ihc 

of vmf halos or iiav«]-»lonc of Ihe worid. 
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71. Tbe inspiring exhalation was at first attribuled to the 
Eanh only; ihen to the Earth in conjuDction with Neptune 
or the Sea ; aod l»stty t o Apoll o^r_Ul£^JSiin^"' Thèse were, 
however, only différent modifications of one cause, always 
held to be unalterably the same, though supposed to act, at 
différent times, in différent ways, and by diÉFerent means. 
This cause was Jupiter, the all-pcrvadîng spirit of the uni- 
verse, who had the litle of All-prophetic,"' bccause the otlier 
detties presiding over oracular temples were merely personiB- 
cations of his parlicular modes of action."' The Pelasgian, or 
rather Druidiral oracle of Dodona, the most ancient known, 
immediately belonged to bira; the responses having been 
originally delivered by certain priests, who pret.ended that 
thcy received thcm from the oaks of the sacred grove ;'" which, 
being the largcst and stron'gest vegetable productions of the 
Nortb, were employed by the Celtic nations as symbols of the 
suprême God;'" whoseprimary émanation, or operative spirit. 



the symbol of Ihc Molher Goddess. 
The priesless or aima at Delplii was 
lomettmes called Pythoness. fraiD ihe 
serpent Python, the représentative of 
Apullo ; he m Lum wu called Amphi- 
aiiax or king of Ihe oracle. The 
Supretne Cuundl or Parlûmienl of the 
twcWe nalions of the Greelu was 
oiled Amphiclyonic, eitherbecauseils 
decrees were regnrded >a sacred or 

Ifrom being beld at the place of the 
onde. Hetioes was st}Ied Foiopxiis, 
as IIm meuenger of God of the cra- 
de ; and the dty lÂ Campania no» 
celebraled for ils magnilïcent ruini. 
was evideDtly 50 desigiiated a» a hoty 
city, or place of oracles. The Poin- 
pelan pillars and columns of Hercules 
■ce therefore ideiilica.1. '1 he use of 
the tenn nyniphl. or ils deriva- 
lioni to désigna te young women, 
bridei, ihe marriage chamiier, the lu- 
lOï (loiver {Nymphaa Nelumboj Ihe 
mympkaa or uiacular temples (tirf- 
mountaîni) and ihe labia minerti of 
the human female, illnstralcs the fnct 
that ID femÏDÎDiiy there was snpposed 
I to perliin a peculiar divine virtue. 
1 Wcmen were supposed 10 be more 
I réceptive of ihe divine afSaïua; and 
I the ijmboU of Ihcir lex participiiled 

clei exisicd when the Mother Ouddc^s 
was worthipped, who indeed was 
named Nympha, The name of ihe 
place of (he oracle of Pylhon-ApoUo 
wu called Delphi from dtlphus. ihe 
womb, which fact û turther illuslraicd 



by the cîrcumstance thaï the pythoncss 
was supposed I0 dérive btr mjslicsl 
gift by ihe inhaling of an eihilaraiinf; 
gas, or vapor ftotn a clefi or (issare ta ) 
the ground, a cunnui diabeli. The / 
-î^cyptians denominated Ibc inler- 
preler of oracles. Peter ; and the 
names Orpheus, Pompems, Ampelas, 
and perhaps Patrick, may hâve a liitoilar 
ineatiiiig. — A. W. 

"" PAt;SANiAs; lib. i. 

** Paiumphaiet. 

"° See PiNDAB : Olymp. viii. 58, 
Lucan has eipres.sed this ajicïent my- 
stic dogma in the language of ihe 
âloics; mid uiodiâed it to Iheir Sys- 
tem, acconling to the usual ptaclice of 
the Syncrelic sccts. PAarsalia. v. 93 : 
Farsan leirls Inierla revendis 

Aert libmtum vïcuoquie luitinet otbcm. 
Tcitiiii pan magu. Jovis Cinluea pec 



Humuum rerien* ulmain Mnai, orique 
SoIviL 

âee tiio Anmian. Marcf,i.uw;j«L 
"' HouER : lliiui. ivî. Biyant's 
te, Pelasglu, «ovcreiga 



WboH: dwelllng ts ilir. 
Dodona wioter-bauad. w 
TLSuI,wiihua-JUtiea 
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secms to hâve been signified by the mistletoe which grcw 
from its bark, and, as it were, cmanated from its substance; 
whence probably came the sanctity attributed to the plant. 

72. Such symbols seem once lo hâve been in gênerai use; 
for among the vulgar, the great presen-ers of ancient customs. 
they coniinued to be so dowo to the latest periods of Heathen- 
îsm : "The shepherd," says Maximus Tyrius, " honors Pan 
by consecrating to him the high fir and deep cavem, &s the 
husbandman does Bacchus by stickîng up the rude Irunk of 
a tree."'" Art and refinement gradually humanised thèse 
primitive emblems, as well as otliers ; but theîr original mean- 
ing was still preserved in the crowns of oak and fir, which dîs- 
tinguished the statues of Jupiter and Pan, in the same manner 
as those of other symbolical plants did those or other personi- 
fications.'" 

73. The sanctity, so generally attributed to groves by the 
barbarîans of the North, seems to hâve been iraperfectiy trans- 
mitted from ihem to the Greeks: for the poets, as SCrabo ob- 
ser\-es, cali any sacred place a grove, though entirely dcstitute 
of trees;"* so that they niust hâve alluded to tbese obsolète 
symbols and modes of worship. The Selloi, the priests of Do- 
dona, mentioned in the Iliad, had disappeared, and been re- 
placed by women long time before Herodotus, who relates 
some absurd taies, which he heard in ^gypt, concernïng theîr 
having come from that country,'" The more prompt sensibil- 



vlii. 8. The mde Inink was the 
"stock" H) oflen denounced in the 
Old Testament.— A. W. 

*" See ibid. p. 79; also Plinv: ii. 
I., Bod Tacitks : àirmany. Even 
u Ule u the eighth cenluiy ai 
Christian iCj, il was enacled bv Luit- 
pnnd, king of the Lombards, that 
whocTeT paid ■ii;r adoration or per- 
fonned ony inrantaiiDD ta a ttee, 
should be punished by fine. Paui. 
DiACON.: Dt Lfg. Longebord. 

*** See heads of Jupiter of Dodona 
on the coins of Pyrihus. 

'*' Stbabo ; iv. " The poets dîg- 
ni^ them. callingall the sacred enctos- 
ures groves, even though bare of 

"* Herodotus; ii. 54, 55. " The 
following lale is told in Egypt con. 
ce m in g the oracle of Dodona in 
Greece, and ihat of Ajnun in Libya. 
My infoimanti on the points were 

" 1 of Zeus (Amun) in Thcbes. 
__!! ..t_. j^^,jj jij- jjjç sacred 

:e carried ofT from 
Tbebes by the Phtrnicians , and that 



They s 



the story weol that one of thera wai 
sold into Libya, and the «ther iota 
Greece. and thèse women were the 
firsl founders of the oracles in the two 
couDlries.' . . At Dodona the m- 
raen who deliver the oracles relate the 
maller as foUows : ' Two black dores 
flew away from Ecyptîan Thebes, and 
while one directed its flight to Libya. 
the other came la them. She alighled 
on an Oak. and sïtling there bcfan lo 
speak wilh a human voice, and told 
them that on tlie spot where she was. 
Ibère should thencefoilh be an oracle 
of Zeus. . . The dove which went 
to Libya bade the Libyans lo estab- 
lîsh there the oracle of Amun.' " 

The oak of Dodona indicntet The 
kinship of Dniidism wilh Ihe ancient 
Fcla.'^gian wonhip. R. Payne Knight 
suggeals that the stoiy of the dove* 
probably arose from the mystic dove 
on the head of DJonf. as Jnno or 
Aphrodite WBS ancienlly denaminated 
al Dodona. Sir G. Wilkinson remarks- 
that " Ihe two doves appear lo connect 
ihis tradition with ihe Phaniciaik. 
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ity of thc female sex was more susceptible of CQlhusiastic émo- 
tions, and consequenily beiter adapted lo ihe prophétie office, 
■which was to express inspiration rather than convcy mean- 
ing. 

ENTHUSIASTIC FRBNZY AT THE RKLIGIOUS OXGtES. 

74. Consideriag ihe gênerai state of reserve and rcstraint 
in whicb the Grccian women lived, it is astonishing to what 
an excess of extravagance iheir religious enthusiasm was car- 
ried on certain occasions; particularlyin celebrating the Orgies 
of Bacchus. The gravest matrons and proudest princesses 
suddenly laid aside their decency and ihcir dignity. and ran 
screaming among the woods and mountains, fantastîcally 
dressed or half-naked. with their hair dishevclled and inter- 
woven with ivy or vîne, and sometimcs with living serpents.'" 
In this manner they frequently worked ihcmselvcs up to such 
a pitcb of Savage ferocity, as not only to feed upon raw flesh,*** 
but even to tear living animais with their teeth, and eat them 
wann and palpitating,"* 



Astartf , vho appeirs lo be the Baaltîs 
or Dîoné of Bybluï," Hc Ainki Ihat 
ih« origin of Ihe or4cle would not 
hâve liêcn Bitributed lo a foreigner 
uolcis tbcie hftd been some founda- 
lion tot the slory ; «nd s»ys ihal " it 
may refer 10 thc lending ont and es- 
lablûtûnc an oracle in Ihe newly-dis. 
corered Wesl (Euiope), through the 
Phcenidaiis, the mcrcbants acd ex- 
plorera of those days. who wcre ia 
aUiftQCc wilh Egyp'- sipplied it with 
inany of thc pcoductioiu il icouired 
from olhei couatrict, and enabled il 
10 eiport ils manufactsies in their 
ihjp».''— A. W. 

"' PHITAliCH : Attxandtr. 

»• Seheliatt vpen Afollenita Rhs- 
diuf, i. 636. 

*• Jouus FiuonDS: & 14. Clz. 
WBNT of Alexandiia: Exiffrlalùnu. 
AtNOBlus: V. 

The intellîgCDt read«r perceives the 
■aperficialily of the poputnt notion 
1h*t Bscchot or Dionysus wb> but 
the god of wiae and drunkenness, and 
thaï thc Ornti or secret religious 
rites, were ail occasions of revelling 
and debkucbery. His worshîppers in 
Thracc, the Orpheans, were ascetics 
and devolees, lïke tbe Cymnosophists 
of India. The Bacchni of ancien! 
wotship was ui Asiaiic divinity, iden- 
tkal wilh Alys, Adonis. Osiris, and 



prohably with Miha Deva of India ; 
and in Ihe Greciaa panthéon he sp- 
pears 10 bc a foieigner, liLc Hcrcnlev 
As Zagieus. the ion of Zeus by the 
Virgin Korc-FenephoDeia or Démêler. 
aflerward bom anew u the son of 
Semelê. he seems lo illnslrale ihe 
mttttnfsyckosii. He waa probable 
identical with Baal-Peor, Ihe Moabite 
divinity, and ihe deity commemoraled 
by the Israélites in the " Bu.lim " or 
priapic statues, often of vood, which 
were set up with the '"grovea" or 
symboU of Vemis-Astail^, " on eveiT 
high hill and under eveiy green tree. 
Maachah, the qaeen-moiher, who pre- 
sided over the oi^î«, fiai depoted 
ftom r^alrank by King Asa for mak- 
ing a mtpkallibith, or phatlic manikÏD, 
for an ashera. or ompkali (l Kings, \ 
ïv. 13, and Hrraéeius, ii. 48). The 
orgitt, vmrti, or noctumal rites, con- | 
sïsted of dances, myslical processions, 
and searche^ after Ihc mutilated body 
of the divine youth. 
See NoNNUS; iv. 373, 
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75- The enlhuaiasm of the Greeks ivas, however, generally 
ofthegayand festive kind; which almost ail iheir religîous 
rites tended to promotc.'" Music and wioe always accom- 
panied dévotion, as tending to exhilârate men's mînds,and as- 
sitnilatc thcm with the Deitj- ; to imitate whom was to feast and 
rejoice: to cultivate the eleganl and useful ans; and thereby 
to give and receive happiness."' Such were most of the reli- 
gions of aniiquily, which were noti Hke the ^gyptian and 
Dniidical, darkened by th e gloooi of a jcalous hîerarchy, 
which was to be supported by inspiring terror rather than by 
conciliating affection. Hence it was of old observed, that 
'^tke j&gyptian temples were filUd with lamenlatiom, and those of 
the Greeks u-ith dances ; " '" the sacrifices of the former being 
chiefly expiatory, as appears from the imprécations on the head 
of the victim ; "' and those of the latter altnost always propitia- 
tory or gratulatory.'" Wine, which was so much employed in 
the sacred rites of the Greeks, was held in abomination by the 
iEgyptians, who gave way to none of those ecslatîc raptures of 
dévotion which prodiiccd Bacchanaliao frenzy and oracular 
prophecy ; "' but which aiso produced Greek poetry, the pa- 
rent of ail that is sublime and élégant in the works of man. 
The poetry of Delphi and Dodona does not seeni, indeed, to 
hâve merited this characten but the sacerdotal bards of the 
first âges appear to hâve becn the poHshers and methodisers of 
that language, whose copiousncss, harmony, and flexibility af- 
fordcd an adéquate vebicle for the unpaïaUelled effusions of 
taste and gentus, which followed. 

76. Oracles had great influence over the public counsels 
of the différent states of Greeceand Asia during a long time; 
and as they were rarely consulted wîlhout a présent, the most 
celebrated of them acquired immense wealth. That of Delphi 
was so rich, when plundered by the Phocians, that it enabled 



Thew rites arc mentianed in Ihe 
Bible under ihe désignation of " The 
Mouniing (or Ihe Only-Beeotten," 
They wcrc celebrated in Egypi. Asia 
Minor, tind Grecce. Olympias, the 
niolher of Alexander, like Maachah, 
was a priesless, or " aacred «oman," 
and a<ed I0 boast Ibat the god wai 
Ihe father of her son. The fanerai of 
l Jacob ai Abel-miiraim (Griwjii I. 11). 
appcnri ta haie been iaken for this 
1 observance.— A. W. 

'* EUHirmES: EUeIra, 193. 

'"Apulkius: Gtniui of Seeraiii. 
^gypliaca nnminum fana plena plan- 
gonbut. Gneca plcrumquc chorcïs. 



'" HiRODOTUS : ii. 39. 

"* Eipialory sacrifices ïrcre occa- 
sionaliy performed by indivïduaU, but 
Ecem not lo hâve formed any paît of 
the esiablished wurïbip among the 
Greeks ; bence we uiuatly find them 
menlioned wilh contempt. 

PLjïto : The //epuilic, ii. 7. '■ Po<U 
ler-priesls [•tgwrtaii, also prophets, fré- 
quent Ihe houses of the rich. profes- 
Hng that Ihey havc a powcr from Ihe 
gods of eipiating. by sacrifices and 
chanlings, m ihe niiâsl of hjlirilj u ' 
feasling, wbalevcr injusiïci 
committed bj anj one or 



" pLur> 



: Itis and Osirù, 6, 
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tbem to support an army of twenty thousand mcrcenaries upon 
double pay during nine years, besides stipplying the greaC 
sums employcd in bribing the principal states of Grcece to 
support or permit their sacrilège.*" Too great eagerness to 
amass wealth was, however, the cause of their falliiig ioio dis- 
crédit; it having heen discovered that, on niany occasions, 
those were most favored who paid best ; "' and, in tlie tîme of 
Philip, ihe Pythian priestess being observed to be as rauch 
under the înâuence of Macedonïan gold as any of his pensloned 
orators,"' 



JUDICIAL ASTROLOCy. 



77. The Romans, whose religion, as well as language, was 
«corruption of the Greek, though immediately derived from 
the Etruscans, revived ihe ancien! mode of divination by the 
flights of birds, and the motions and appearances of animais 
offcred in sacrifice ; but though supported by a Collège of Au- 
gurs, chosen from the most eminent and expericnced men in 
the Republic, it fell into disregard, as the sleady light of human 
science arose to show its fallacy. Another mode, however, of 
exploring future events arose at the same time ; and, as it was 
founded upon extrême refincment of false philosophy, it for a 
long time Iriumphed over the common sensé of mankind, even 
.during the most enlightened âges. This was judùial astrol- 
egy ; a most abject species of practical superstition, arising ont 
of someihiug extrentely like theoretical atheism. 

78. ïhe great active principle of the universe, though pcr- 
sonified by the poets, and dressed out with ail the variable nt- 
tributes of human nature, was supposed by the mystic iheolo- 
.gists to act by the permanent laws of pre-establ ished rule, and 
not by the fluctuating impulses of anything analogous to the 
fauman will ; the very exertion of which appeared to them to 
imply a sort ofmutability of intention, that could only arise 
bam new ideas or new sentiments, both equally incompatible 
with a mind infinité in its powers of action and perception ; 
for, to such a mind, those events which happened yesterday, and 
tbose which are to happen during the immeasurable flux of 
time, are equally présent, and its will is necessarily thaC which 
is, bccause al) that is arose from ils will. The act that gave ex- 
istence, gave ail the conséquences and effects of existence; 



•" DiODORUs SicuLus; ivi. 37. 

•" SoPHOCtES : Antigoni, Io( 
'^Thc mantian oHice is of a moue) 



L 



loving iBce." See olso HerodOTOb: 
'" Demosthknes : FUlippiei. 
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which arc iherefore equally dépendent upon thc First Cause, 
and, how remote soever from it, still connected withitby a 
regular and indissoluble chaîn of gradation : so tliat thc move- 
ments of the great luminaries ot heaven, and those of the small- 
est reptiles that élude thesïght, hâve some mutual relation to 
each other, as being alike intégral parts of one Great 
Whole. 

79. As the gênerai movetnent of this Great Whole was sup- 
posed to be derived from the first Divine Impulse, whîch it rc- 
ceived when constructed, so the particular movements of each 
subordinate part were supposed to be derived from the first 
impulse, which that particular part received, when put into 
motion by some more principal one. Of course the actions 
and fortunes of indîvidual men were thought to dépend upon 
the first impulse, which each received upon entering the 
world; for, as every subséquent event was produced by some 
preceding one, ail were reallj produced by the first, The mo- 
ment therefore of every man's birth being supposed to déter- 
mine every circumstance of his life, it was only necessary to 
find oui in what mode the celestial bodies, supposed to be the 
primary wheels 0ftheuniver5.1l machine, operated at that mo- 
ment, inorder to discover ail that would happeu ta hlm after- 
ward. 

80. The regularity of the risings and settings of the fixed 
Etars, though it announced the changes of the seasons and the 
orderly variations of nature, could not be adaptcd to the ca- 
pricious muCability of human actions, fortunes, and adven- 
tures : wherefore the astrologers had recourse to the planets; 
whose more complicated révolutions offered more varied and 
more extended combinations. Their différent returns to cer- 
tain points of the Zodiac; their relative positions, and con- 
junctions with each other; and the particular character and 
aspect of each, were supposed 10 influence the affairs of men;'" 
whencc daring impostors presumed to foretell, not only the 
destinies of individuals, but also the rise and fall of empires, 
and the fate of ihe world itself."' 

81. This mode of prédiction seems to hâve been originally 

"• The poet Dryden belîevcd in Ju- 
dicial Asiralogy ; Knd it is said com- 

ÊUled thc horoscope of his son in in- 
iDcy. which wu aciuaUvaccomplished. 
Mr. William L. Slone. in Ihs Allantic 
Mfitthly for February, 1S71, gïves " d 
Chaptir of Madtn Aslratugy," in 
which BTC rccorded several rcmarkable 
icceïsfuldivining.bj' Ihc 



Ule Doctor Noah Slone of Guilford. 
Connecticat, who had Ic^araed the ul 
from bookswritlEn by Albabiter, Ji^ 
son Prilersis.and Paracelsus, Wh)- 
not icccpt the decliralion of HamleC 
lo Horalio ? — A. W. 
"' Bailub ; DiscSuTt tur FAtlnl- 
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Cbaldxan, and to havc been brought frurn Bubylon by the 
Grecks together wUh thc little astronomy th.ic tiiey ktiew,'" 
but ihe ChaldEeans continued to be the great praciitioners of 
ît; and by excUing the hopes of aspiring individuals, or the 
fcsu^s of jealous tjranis, contrived to make themselves of mis- 
chieTous importance in the Roman Empire;'" the princîples of 
their pretended science being sufRcîently specious to obtain 
crédit, when every othcr of llie kind Iiad been exploded. The 
Grecks do not seem ever to hâve paid much attention to it, nor, 
indeed, to any mode of prédiction aAcr the décline of their 
oracles:'" neither is it ever mentioned amoogst the supersti- 
tions of the ancient i€!gyptians, ihoiigh their creed certainly 
admitted the principlc upon which it is founded.'" It is said 
to hâve been believed by on!y a certain sect among the Chal- 
dîcans;"' thc gênerai system of whose religion seems to 
hâve been the same as that of most other nations of Ihe Nor- 
thern Hémisphère; and to hâve taught the existence of an 
universal pcrvading Spirtt, whose subordioatc émanations 
diSused themselves through the world,'" and presented them- 
selves in différent places, ranks, and ofUces, lo the adoration 
of men ; who, by their médiation, were enabled to approach 
the otherwise inaccessible Hght of the Suprême and Ineffable 
First Cause.'" 



I 
I 



»" Herodotue: ii. icg: "Thesun- 
diU, however, luid the gnomon witti 
ihe division of ibe day inio twelvt 
pirls, were received by the Grïelts 
from the 6a.by!onians." 

The Childians, or Macians, first > 
eoaquering and civilistng nation, ap- 
por to hâve constiluted the Icarned 
and probkbly the tacerdotal caste ol 
Babylonw and the neighbonng 



Then, 



leZoro 



r, ZerdushC, 



or Zenkihustn, vhich is applicd 
theii tiaditional leader, appears lo 
luve bien B désignation of Ibe lacred 
collège, or of ils prFsidcnl. as Zadok, 
or £jtt, vu of Ihe head of the sacer- 
dotal family in Judcu, anil Rabbi, or 
Rab Mac, of Ibe chief of Ihe collcge 
at Babylon. The Jewish Kaèata, or 
tniditiolU, appear lo bave been de- 
rtved froni ibeir religious opinions 
anA leeendi, and were revîved in 
Judea by tbc Casideans, or Asideans, 
betler luiown aftervrard as Phaisi (Per- 
*iam or Phiriieei). The peculîar 
ibrra of thia religion, known ai 
. Mithraitin , vas întroduced into Pon- 
Im by Arlabaies, Ihe silrap, fiotn 
«hich counlty, afier its conqueat 



by Pompey, il eitended over Ihe en- 
tire Roman empire. The Mithraie 
ritei superseded the Myslcries of 
Bacchus. and bccame Ibe foundalion 
of the Gnosiic syMem, which for many 
centuries prevailed in AsJa, Egypt. and 
even Ihe remole Wesl. JuliusCasar 
was assisled by a " Chalditan " in re- 
forming Ihe Cnlendar. — A. W. 

'" See Tacituï ; Atm. ii. c. 32. lii. 
C 5». and ffiji. i. c. aa : Genu» homi- 
num polentîbu) infidum, sperantibus 
fallax ; also Plin. Hb. xxx. c l. 

"* Pindab: Olymf. xW. 10. 

*" Hehodotus : ii. B2. 

"'Stbabo; lib. xïi. 

»" BaltCKEK : Nist. Crit. Phihi. i. 
c 3. Fotu omnium spîrituum. cujuE 
essenliam per universum mundum tan- 

Ïaam animam diffuuun csic, etc.— non 
haldna lantum et lEgyptus sed uni- 
vertus fere geatilîamns vetaslïssimus 
credidit. See also EUSEB. : Prjp. 
Evang. iv. c. 5. 

"' Bkucker: jaj. Summum unl- 
vcrsi rcgem in luce inacces^ibile babï- 
lare, nec adiri poue nisi mediantîbu 
spiritibus mediatoribn», univers! fers 
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83. Like the Greeks, they honored thèse subordinate 
émanations, and gave them names expressing their différent 
offices and attribmes; such as Michael, Raphaël, Uriel, Ga- 
briel, etc.; whîch thc Jews having adopted during the captiv- 
ity, and afterward engrafted upon the Mosaic System, they 
hâve still retained their primitive sanctity. The generative or 
créative attribiiteseems to hâve held the highestrank; but it 
was not adopted wlth the othcrs by the Jews: for as the true 
Creator had condescended to beconie their national and pecul- 
iar God, they nalurally abhorred ail pretenders to his hîgh 
office. 

83. At Babylon, as in othcr countries, thc attribute was 
divided into two distinct personifications, the one maie, and 
the other female, called Bel and Mylitta by the Assyrians and 
Zcus and Aphrodite by the Greeks: but as the latier people 
suhdivided their personificd attribuies and émanations oiuch 
more ihan any other, the titles of their deities cannot be supposed 
to express the précise meaning of thosc of Assyria. Bel, or, 
as the Greek vvrite il, Beios, was certainly the same title, dif- 
ferently pronounced, as the Baal of the Phœnicians, which 
signified lord or master; and Mylitta seems to hâve been in ail 
respects the sanie as the Aphrodite or Venus of the Greeks; 
ehe having been honored with rites equally characteristic and 
appropriate. The Babylonian woraen of every rank and condi- 
tion held it to be an indispensable duty of religion to pro- 
stitute themselves, once in their lives. in her temple, to any 
stranger who came and offered money; which, whether little 
or much, was acceptcd, and applied to sacred purposes. Num- 
bers of tbese devout ladies were always in waiting, and the 
stranger had the liberty of choosing whichever he liked, as 
they stood in rows in the temple ; no refusai being allowed.'" 

84. A similar custom prcvailed in Cyprus, Armenia, and 



'" Herodotus: i. 199. 

The same custom eiisted in Ar- 
tnenîa, Pht^gla. and in Palestine, u 
well lî in CarthnEcand Iialy. It prc- 
vailed aUo among the Ucaelllciduring 
ihe monarchy. and was prabably a 
feature of the worship of Peor aad 
Ihe Golden Calf of tlic Exoûus. The 
Hebrew prophets describe the îdol- 
norship by oll the characterislics nf 
proïlilulion ; and the kadeshiat and 
kadeshuth, or men (scrai-miles) and 
womeQ devoled to temple-ieivice. and 



espccLilljr to minister lo the plea^nret 
□f the u'orshippers. were os CammOD 
in the Boly Land as among ihe na- 
tions araund. For such a chajracler, 
a " sacred wornan," or priesiess, Jodali 
mistook hia daughter-in-Uw, Ta[n«r 
{GintHt, xxaviii. ij) ; and in Ihe reign 
of King Rchoboam and hIs qucea 
Maachah, a prie>.tesï of the orgies, 
they aboandcd in ail parts of thc 
country. Josiah fonnd ihem a( ihe 
Temple of Solomon In Jeïusnlem. u 
well as at llio " hi^-h plau " 
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Ijrobably in many other countrîes; ît beirig, as Ilerodotus ob- 
serves, thc practice of ail mankind, exccpl the Greeks and 
jEgj'ptians, lo take siich liberties with iheir temples, which, they 
concluded, must be pleasing to the Deity, as birds and animais, 
acting under the guidance of instinct, or by the immédiate im- 
pulse of Heaven, did the same.'" The exceptions he ni ight safely 
bave omitted, al Icast as far as relates to the Greeks i for there 
were a thousand sacred prostitutes kept in each of thecele- 
brated temples of Venus, at Eryx and Corinth ; who, accarding 
to ail accounts, were extremely expert and assiduoiis in attend- 
ing to the duties of their profession ; "' and it is not likely 
thac the temple, which they served, should be the onty place 
exempted from being the scène of them. Dionysiua of 
Halicarnassus claims the same exception in favor of the Ro- 
mans, but, as we suspect, equally without reason ; for Juvenal, 
who lived only a century later, when the same religion and 
nearly the same manners prevailed, seems to consider every 
temple in Rome as a kind of licensed brothel.'" 

S5. The temples of the Hindus in the Dekkan possessed tbeir 
establishments; they had bands of consecrated dancing-girls, 
called the Women 0/ the Jdol, seXect^â in their infancy by the 
priests for thc beauty of their pcrsons, and trained up with 
€very élégant accomplishment that could render them attrac- 
tive, and assure success in the profession ; which they exercised 
al once for the pleasure and profit of the priesthood. They 
were ncver allowed to désert the temple; and the offspring of 
their promiscuous embraces were, if maies, consecrated to tbe 
service of the Deity in the cérémonies of his worshîp ; and, if 
females, educated in the profession of their mothers."* 



Hmea. referring to tliU pcculmr (orm 
of Mylilla-woiship, declaied Ihal 
Simari» loved a. reward nt every 
cura-floor. Thc prophets Jeremiah, 
Eiekiel, Hoaea, and ïlicoh are spécifie 
and nnctJDivocal in userling thaï the 
lewd rîtes in Pa!«line wcie preciiely 
like tbose of tbe natioos atound them. 
—A. W. 

"" H«iiotx>TUS: ii. 64. 

"' Strabo : vîii. Diodorus Sicu- 
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•"Maurice; Antiq. Ind. vol. L 
pi. I. p. 341. 

%eE Aiiotii Rtstartkts, ïûl. I. t66, 
and 1 MM AN' S Ancient Faithi Rm- 
bractd itt Ancient Namis, toI, ii, p. 
16S. An Arabian nrbo travdled in pe- 
ninsulur Iiidia. m Ihe ninlh century, 
mcniions thcse women as fiillow.t : 
"Therc are în India (in thc Deklian) 
public women called Dtvadaiî. or iw- 
fanet of Ikt deity. When a womin 
hos made a vow for the purpose of 
baving offspring, if sbc brings inlo the 
world a pretty daughter, sbe carriei 
the child [o Badi^att properly Maka 
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THE NIGHT-GODDESS, 



86. Nigbt being thc appropriate season for thèse observances, 
and being also supposée! to bave some génial and nutritive 
influence in ilself,'" was personified, as the source of ail things, 
the female productive prjnciple of the universe,"* which the 
jï^gyptians called by a name that signified Night.'" Hesiod 
says, that the nights belong to the blessed gods, as it is then 
that dreatns descend from Heaven to forewarn and instruct 
men.'" Hence night is called eupkronê {goaii, or tenenalent) by 
the ancient pocts ; and to perform any unseemly act or gcsture 
in the face of night, as well as in the face of the sun, was 
accounted a heinous offense.'" This may seem, indeed, a con- 
tradiction to their practice : but it must be remembered that a 
free communication between the sexes was never reckoned 
criminal by the ancients, unless when injurious to the peace 
or pride of familîesi and as to the foui and unnatiira.1 de- 
baucheries imputed to the Bacchacalian societies suppressed by 
the Romans, they wcre either tnere calumnies, or abuses intro- 
duced by private persons, and never countenanced by public 
authority in any part of the world. Had the Christian soci- 
ties sunk under the first stornis of persécution, posterity might 
hâve believed them guilty of similar crimes; of which they 
were equally accused by witnesses as numerous."* We do, in- 
deed, sometimes find indications of unnatural lusts in ancient 
sculptures: but they were undoubtedly the works of private 
caprice ; or similar compositions would bave bcen found upon 
coins; which they never are, except upon the Spintriœ of Ti- 
berîus, which were merely tickets of admission to the scènes 
of his private amusement."' Such preposterous appetites, 

Israël itiïh law prohibited the lettînf^ 
apart of mcn and wouifD to lb« tibid- 
inoua cites ts was dooe elsewhere ; but 
tbe prBctiCc ciisled in that countiy. 
See Diultretamy, xiiii. 17, uid I 
Kings. xiv. 34. 

'" DiODORUS Sicums: i. 7. 

'» OrfhU Hym». ii. 1 ; " Night, the 
g^nesÎ9 of r11 Ibings, whom we alto 
callCypriï" (Venus). 

"* Jablonski : Egypiian Panthéon, 
i, chip. i. 87. AlÂer, or Alher ; coptic, 

'" Hesiod : Work, and Dayi. 730. 
"• HEslon : Works and Days. 7*7. 
"* LrvY ; Hislery of Komt, uxU, 

g. MOSHEIM. 

"* A wrilcT in Old and Ntw (Bos- 
tnn), for Scplember, 1874, ende*voiB. 



Diva), as they cal! the divinily whom 
Ihcy adore, and leaves her wilh him." 
This diviniiy is nol now worshipped 
in that région ; but ihe custum waï re- 
laincd by ibe Brahman conquerors. 
The women are called in Ihe Tamul 
languBge Devadaii, which ineins 
iivnirn given la Cad. The custom 
exisicd with the Draridians of India, 
but with tio other race. It is precisely 
the samc as that of maintoining almaj 
in the temples of \m aud Kadahvth at 
the shrinea of AstarlE or Venus Ery- 

The »ow of Hannah, who dedi- 
cated her san, ifteiward Ihe prophet 
Samuel, lo the serrice of Ihe Temple, 
in pursnance of a vow. will be 
mcmbercd. He becam 
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thoagh but too obser\-able in ail chc laterages of Greece, appear 
to hâve been whoity unknown to the simplicity of the early 
ttmes; they never beîng once noticed eilher in ihe //j'arf, the 
Odyssey, or the genuine poem of Hesiod; for as to the lines 
ia the former poem alluding to the râpe of Ganymede, ihey 
arc manifestly spurious,'" 

87. The Greeks personificd Night under the tille of Letô, or 
Latona, and Baubô ; the one signifying obHvioti and the oùi^r sUep, 
or quiétude ;*" both ofwhichwere meant to exprsss the un- 
moved tranquillily prevailing through the infinité variety of un- 
known darkness, that precedcd the Création, or first émanation 
of light. Hence she was said to hâve been the first wife of Ju- 
piter,"' the mother of Apollo and Diana, or the Sun and Moon, 
and the nurse of the Eanh and the stars."' The .^gyptîans dif- 
fcred a little from the Greeks, and supposed her to be the nurse | 
I and grandmother of Horus and Bubastts, their Apollo and 
Diana;"' in wfiich they agreed more exactly with the ancient 
naturaiists, who held that beat was nourished by the huinidity of 
night.'" Her synibol was the Mygali or Afui ^raneus, anciently 
fupposed ta be blind ; "' but she is usually represented, upon the 
monuments of ancient art, under the form of a large and comeJy 
woman, with a vail upon her head."' This vail, in painting, 
was always black; and in gems, the artîsts generally avail 
themselves of a dark-colored vein in the stone to express it; 
it being the same as that which was usually thrown over the 
syrobol of the gcnerative attribute, to signify the nutritive 
' power of Night, fostering the productive power of the pervad- 
' ing Spirit; whence Priapus is called, by the poets, Mack- 
cloaked"' Thevaiiis often steliated, ormarked withasterisks, '" 

■with greal ingcnuily 10 vindicate Ti- 
I berins froin thèse impulslion;, >nd ta 
ihow (lut be iris remarkable for his 
1 gcntle ind austère virtuis.— A. W. 

•" Ho»u:r: Iliad, v. 265, and xx. 
330. 

»*• Pldtarch; from Eusebius : 
Fraparalia Evangeiit. iîi. I. " Night 
wai Ltta, from letha, lo be oblivious, 
ai ihoM in a dream." 

HssvCHIus : " Sautai, sleep ; iau- 
tait, [o ileep." It it the >amt a^ 
latuin ÏD a diHcrenl dinlccl. 

•" HOMEH ; Odyiity, xi. 579. " Le- 
to, tbe illiuliioDs tpouse of Zeu&." 

••* Hesvchiui The Jews hâve also 
atcadilionof Liliih, Ihe Grst wife of 
Adam, by whom genii are produced 
mnd chiidren bewïtched. 

" Baubo. nurK of Démêler." 

EinUPIUES: EUttra. " Oh ! sable 
Night, nane of (be golden slars." 



"• Herodotus. ii. 156. 

••* Macrobius ; Salumalia, i, 33. 
"Omnium aulem physicorum auer- 
tione constat calorem bumote notrirl." 

"" PLUTARcn ; Sympoiiaci, iv. An- 
ton. ; Ubrral. Fab. xxviii. 

■X SeemedalioftheBrclii, Sicilatie, 
Kine Pyrrhus, eti^ 

Tlie animal sjTnbal rarely ciccurs ; 
but upon a beaulifully engraved lem, 
beloiiging 10 R. P. Knight, is the head 
of a Boar, Ihe symbol of Mars the de- 
stroyer, joined la Ihe head of a Ram, 
the symbol of Bacchus or Amun Ihe 
genciator ; upon which repasci a Dog, 
the symbol of Mercury, or presiding 
Mind : and upon the back 01 the dog 
is the Mygale, the symbol of Lnlona, 
or Nighi. 

'"MoscHUS: Epitaph. BioH. 27. 
McXayx^cty^ rî npir)jioi. 

"" See medals of Syracuf^e. 
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and is occasîonally given to ail the personificatîons of the 
gencrativeattribute, whether maie or female ; "' and likewise 
to portraits of persons consecraled, or represented in a sacred 
or sacerdotal character, which, in such cases, it invariably sig- 
nifies,"' 

H OR us AND TYPHON. 



88. The ^^Igj-ptian Horus is said to hâve been the son of 
Osîris and Isis, and to hâve been born whîle both his parents 
wcre in the womb of their mother Rhea; "' a fable which 
means no more than that the active and passive powers of pro- 
duction joined in the gênerai concrétion of substance, and 
caused the séparation or delivery of the éléments from each 
olher : for the name ApoUo is evidently a tille derived from a 
Greek verb, signifj-ing to dtiiver from j*** and il is probable 
that Horus, (or whatever was the Egyptian name of this 
deity) had a similar meaning, il being manifeslly intended to 
signify a personified mode of action ofOsiris; "' in the same 
nianner as Liber, the corresponding title in the Latin longue, 
signi6ed a personified mode of action of the generator Bac- 
chus.'" His statue at Coptos had thesymbol of thegenerative 
attribute in his hand, said to be taken from Typhon, the de- 
stroying power ; "' and there are small statues of him no^r ex- 
tant, holding the circle and cross, which seems to hâve been 
the symbol meaat. Typhon is said to hâve struck out and swal- 



"' Sce b«ds of Venu* od ihe gold 
coias of Taienluro, silvcr ofCorinth — 
of Bicchos on those of Lainpsacu'sCtc. 

"" S«e medals of JuUns Caesor, I.Ï- 
vi», the Queens of Syria «nd Egypt, 
bust of Harcus Aarelios io Ihe Town- 
Icy collection, etc. 

*" Plutajich : Irii and Oririt. S4. 
" Niilare prodnces the nnivcnc [ci»- 
tnos] by Ixcoming berself of Uke fomt 
■Dd lempcr vrith ùtc mental oc interioc 

rropettr. The gcncnlug of ApoUo 
Honu] by Isîs and OsirU. wbile ihose 
eods wm yel in tbe womb of Rhea 
hinU lo us tbit before thii DniTerse 
becune vuible [Hriremi li. 3] and ms 
cotupleled by the higher Reason, mW- 
tet being coarinccd by NatDce th»l she 
bjr berself iraj incomplele. bron^ 
foith the Sm production. This divla- 
iiy wn Dot Ihe cosmos, but ■ kînd of 
pluuiiam or pictnre of Ihe cosmos ot 
onivene to be aftemid.' 

Ptniutb'i facti ue well «Kragh ; 



ire (rom the Nev-PUtonic •cbooL 
and not from Andent Ef^pt. 

■'*.4/o/ui<. ancien tty writlen with the 
dig3Dima / or t/. Apdufe. The Cn- 
de»Tor to form an etymology for the 
deity-oames îs not often satisfactory, 
especially in the Greek langoagc. Plâ- 
lo allcropled it with rcmvkobly ill snc- 

Apollo, Ihe mn-god. U the same ai 
Abel or Bel the yoanger. the Assyrian 
and Pbœnician dÎTiniIy ; and doubt- 
leCT. m» be identified both irîth Ho- 
ms of Egypt and Chiïsna of Indïa. — 
A. W. 

"• Pldta«ch : Isii amd OdrU, 
" He(Hanis>isthete[Testrial a&îreise, 
neithcr altc^tber deliTeiing fnim cor- 
ruption nor renentioD." 

■■ Tbe «djectÎTe àitr is from ibe 
Greek an*,- aie t^Mtiin* being dianged 
to t aad the digamma 10 t. 

"■ PUTTABCH : /JM amd Oiirit, 55, 
" In CofHac ihe statue of Horas bas is 
tbe kfl hand the aMb» of Typhon." 
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lowed one of his cyes ; '" whence ihe itinérant priests and 
priestesses of the iEgyptian religion, undcr the Roman em- 
perors, always appcared with this defortnity ; "' but the mean- 
ing of this fable can nol now be ascertained any more than 
that of the single lock of hair, wom on the right side of the 
bead, both by Horus and his priests. 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM ANCIENTLY KNOWN. 



89. According to Manetho, the jîigyptians called the load- 
stone, the bone of Osirh : "° by which it would seem that he 
represented the attractive principle ; which is by no means in- 
compatible with hischaracterof separator and deîiverer of the 
éléments ; for this séparation was supposed to be produced by 
attraction. The Sun, according to the ancient System learnt 
by Pythagoras from the Orphie and other mystic traditions, 
being placed in the centre of the unîverse, with the planets 
moving round,'" was by its attractive force, ihe cause of ail 
union and harmony in the whole, and by the émanation of its 
beams, ihe cause of ail motion and aciivity in its parts. This 
System, so remote from ail that is taught by common sensé and 
observation, but now so fully proved to be true, was taught se- 
cretly by Pythagoras ; who was rather the founderofa reli- 
gious order for the purposes of ambition, than of aphilosoph- 
ical sect for the extension of science. After a prématuré dis- 
covery hadcaused the ruin of him and his socicty, Philolaus, 
one of his disciples, published this part of his doctrines, and 
Aristarchus of Samos, opculy attempted to prove the truth of 
it ; '" for which he was ccnsurud by Cleanthes, as being guilty 

•" PurrABCH : /lij ami Osirii, 55, 
"Thejf relaie that Typhon one while 
DDote tbe eye of Horus, and at an- 
oiher while pluckcd it out and iwal- 
iDwed it, and aftcrwird gave il bicli 
lo the Sun ; denoiing by Ihe blow 
tlie montbly diminution of the moon, 
and by ihe blînding of him its eclip^se 
which the »un cures again by shinin^ 
présent I y upon it as soon as il tialh 
escaped (rom (he sbadow of the earih." 
•"Juvenal; ••I.HJCa lactr^e,"— 
the one-eyed priest. In Mr. Knight's 
' Clolleclion wai a bronze head of an 
.^eyrt** hnving Ihit deformity. 

»'• Plutarch: Isit and ÔHrii, 6a. 
'• They call tbe siderite-stone the bone 
of Bonis, as Manetho asserls." 

'" AbISTOTLK: Conctmiag Hta'Dtn, 
j ii. 13. "The Italian lavans. called 
Kiic Pylhagotcnns, déclare Ihe conlra- 



; they afErm that Fin 



I tbe e 



rlh a 
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move round ihat centre in a cîrcle, 
thUi makin); Day and Nîght." 

The aulhor of ihe triflUig booV on 
Ihe TtHtU of the Pkihiophtrs, falsely 
Bt;ribuled to Platarch, undeistasds the 
centrai tire, round which the Esrth 
and planets were supposed lo move, 
nol la be the Sun ; in which he has 
been fullowed by Adam Smith and 
other::; but Arislolle clearly undcr- 
slands it to be the Sun, or he could nnt 
suppose it 10 be the cauie of day and 
night ; neilher could Ihe Pythagoieani 
hâve beeu so ignorant as ta atlribuie 
Ihal cause to any other fire. This Sys- 
tem Is aliudcd ta in an Orphie Frag- 
ment, and bj Galin: Hist. PIUI. 

''=DuTE.i|3; Dicomverlts Altribuiei 
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of impiety ; '" but spéculative théories were never thought im- 
pious by the Greeks, ualess they lended to revcal tbe mystic 
doctrines, or disprove the existence of a Deity. That of Aris- 
tarchu&could not hâve been of the latter class, and thercfore 
must hâve been of the former ; though bis accuser coiild not 
specify it without participating in the imputed criminality. 
The crimes of Socrates and Diagoras appear to hâve been, as 
before observed, of the same kind ; whence Aristophanes rep- 
resents them attributing the order and variety of the universe 
to circuiar motion called ZJ/wtJj; and then humorously întro- 
duces Strepsiades mistaking this Dinos for a ncw god, who 
had expelled Jupiter.'" Among the syinbols carried iu the 
mystic processions was a wbeel ; '" which is also represented 
on coins ; "* probably to signify the same meaning as was ex- 
pressed by tbis word. 

90, The great System to which it alluded was, however, 
rather believed than known ; it having been derived from an- 
cient tradition, and not discovered by study and observation. 
It was therefore sopported by no proof ; nor had it any other 
crédit than what it derived from the mystic vénération paid to 
a vague notion, in some degrec connected with religion, but 
still Qot suRiciently so to become an article of faith, even in 
the lax and comprehensive creed of Polytheism. Common ob- 
servation might hâve produced the idea of a centrai cause of 
motion in the universe, and of a circular distribution of its 
parts; which might hâve led some more acute and disceruing 
minds to imagine a solar System, withotft their baving been led 
toit by any accurate or rcgular progress of discovery; and 
tbis we conceiveto be a more easy and natural way of account- 
ing for it, than supposing it to be a wreck or fragment of more 
universal science that had once existed among some lost and 
unknown people.'" 



TBUPLE-CIRCLES, AND MRK-WORSHIP, 

91. Of this central cause, and circular distribution, the 
primitive temples, of which we almost everywhere fiad ves- 
tiges, appear to bave been emblems : for they universally cob- 

aux iiiidtmei ; and aulhorities Ihcre '" See Bailub; HUloin Ji tAitn. 

ciled. mnnif Anàtnnt. — Wilkinson U veiy 

"* Plutabch : Ontaming tlu Fact eiplicil tbat Ihe .flgyptians and 

IH Itu (M af Iht Metm, yL Cluldeuis possMwd Ihe knowledee of 

"• Cleudi, 826. Ihe heliotenlric syslem. and that ibcji 

•" EPIPBAKIUS. tiught il to the siTins of Gteece. See 

"• See mednli of Phliasns, Cyrene, Hkrodotus ; ii. chap. 7 af Afi^iidix. 

Laccria, Vclulonia, elc. A. W. 
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sîst of circics of rude stones: in the centre of wliich seems to 
hâve been the synibol of the Deity. Such were the Pyrsethea 
of the Persians,"* the Celtic temples of the North, and the 
mostancîCDt recorded of the Greeks; one of which, built by 
Adrastus, a génération before the Trojan war, remained at 
SicyoD in the time of Pausanias. It seems ihat most of the 
places ofworshipknown in the Homeric limes were of thîs 
kind; for though temples and even statues are mentioncd in 
Troy, the places of worship of the Greeks consisted geuerally 
of an area and allar only."* 

ga. The Persians, who were the primitists, or Puritans of 
Hcathenism, thought it impious or foolish to empioy any more 
complicated structures in the service of the Deity; "' whence 
they destroyed, with unrelenting bigotry, the magnificent 
temples of iËgypt and Greece."' Their places of worship were 
circles of stones, in the centre of which they kîndled the sacred 
fire, the only symbol of their god: for they abhorred statues, 
as well as temples and altars; "•• thinking it unworthy of the 
majesty of the Deity to be represented by any definite fonn, or 
to be circumscribed in any determinate space. The universe 
was his temple, and the all-pervading élément of fire his only 
représentative ; whence tlieir most solemn act of dévotion was, 
kindling an immense fire on the top of a high mountain, and 
offering up in it quantities of wine, honey, oil, and ail kindsof 
perfumes; as Mithradates did with great expense and magni- 
ficence, according to the rites of his Persian ancestors, when 
Rbout to engage in his second war with the Romans ; the event 
of which wasto makehim lord of ail, or of nothing.'" 

93. Thèse offerings were made to theall-pcrvadingSplrit of 
the Universe (which Herodotus calls by the name of Zens or 
Jupiter), and lohis subordinate émanations, diffused through 
Sun and Moon, and the tcrrestrial éléments, fire, air, earth, and 
water, They afterwards learncd of the Syrians to worship 

•" Padijlnias : vii. ai and iv. (,J 

"* " Teueroi lai ffiopoi." 

•»• HesoDOTus : 1.131. "TheT(ihe 
'Pcrsimiu) haïe no image» of the gndi, 
~no lemplet or altars, mnd consider ihe 
uie of them a sign of folly. Their 
wo&t, however, û lo >Kend the suni- 
tniti of the lofliest moun tains, and Ihere 
TO offer sacrifice to Zeui, which is the 
name ihey givc lo the whole circuit of 
the iiniiainenL Thcjr likewise ofTer la 
Ihe Sun and Moun, (o ihe Earth, to 
FiR.to Water, and ihe Winds. Theie 
«K ihe only godi wtiose worship bas 
! down (o them from ancienl 




timei, At ■ lalcr period they began 
the worship of Urania which Ihtj bor- 
rowed from the Arabians and Auyri- 
an». MyliUa is ibc iiBme by which 
the AsiyriaDS knowthiieoddesi, whom 
the Arahians cal) Aliua (or Elisaa), and 
thePersiiDS, Mitra." 

In this acconnt ii no mention ofthe 
Ormudean systcm, which ail modem 
Kholirs connider ai the ancient reli- 
gioii of Peiïia.— A. W. 

•" HlRODOTUS. 

"■Apmam:' rit War ef Mithrada- 
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their Astartè, or celestial Venus; and by degrces adopled 
other superstitions from the Phœnicians and other neighbor- 
ing Eations ; wlio probably furnished them with the symbolical 
figures obser\'able in the ruins of Persepolîs, and the devices 
of their coins. We musl not, however, as Hyde and Anquetil 
havc donc, confound the Persians of the First with those of the 
Second dynasty, that sncceeded the Parthians; nor place any 
reliance upon the pretcnded Zend-Avesta, whîch the latter pro- 
duced as the work of Zoroaster; but which is in reaîity noth- 
ing more than the ritual of the modem Ghebers or Parsees. 
That it should hâve imposed upon Mr. Gibbon, is astonishtng; 
as it is manifestly a compilation of do earlier date than the 
eighth or ninth century of Cliristianity, and probably much 
later."* 

94. The Greeks seem originally to havt performed their 
acts of dévotion to the aethereaL Spirit upon high mountains; 
from which new titles, and consequently new personificatîons, 
were derived; such as those of Olympian, Dodonsean, Idïcan, 
and Casian Jupiter."' They were also long without statues ; "' 
which were always considered, by the Icarned atnong them, as 

"* Mr. Knight, u well as Sir Wil- Uljsl. howeïer. we thinlt, will peiceive 
liam Jones, appears to us too skeptï- !□ Ahriman ihe Kissinn or SusUnian 
The Avcsta a, to be sure, in divinity Harmannu ; and in DohakD. 
tlie ophite dynasly of Zohnk the Ara- 
bian that toi s long petitxl held Babr- 
loiiia, cxlending ils sway 10 Mrdia 
and Armenia, and eastward 10 Ihc 
Indus, and pcrhaps hy wajr of Cash- 



many respects, an ineomplelc work, 
but il iï obriouEly genuîne. Despile 
Ihe foibles and bluaders of Anquetil 
du Perron and hîs teacher, [he Deslur 
Darab, the labors of Burnous bave 
successfully vîtidicated him aiid the 
Aiitsia, from the Imputations made 
agniiisl them. The diîcovcry ihal Ihe 
Zend was one of the laD^juages of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, also helped 
Ibis confirmation. Sir Henry C. 
KawtinsoD tumed Ihii fact to excellent 
nccount, trcnstating a large portion of 
Ihe inscriplioni hy mean» of this lan- 
guage. The diolect u<ied in the Avei- 
la, however, is many centuries older 
than thaï of the cuneiform wrilings, 
We leam from the portions still in ex- 
istence, ï^mewbat of the schism ihat 
toolc place between the (wo greal 
bmnchei of the Atynn family, but not 
whelhcr Ihe BrahmaDs or the Mnida- 
yaanÏHDS, were the chief instruments 
in the séparation. We read also of 
Ahriman, or rather Anra-Mainyai. an 
the Polentate of Evil, and of the Ser- 
pent or dragon-king Dahaka, as the 
minisier of his will ; bul the ctew is 



else 



tere.' The well-informed o 



and Ihe Funjaub. under the n 
inea name of Tahhaka. 10 the coun- 
tries bej'ond the Ganges. Wilh ibîs 
explanniion it witl be seen that the war 
of the Two Pciociples was a poetic 
or mystieal forni of dc^cribingthe con- 
test dF tbc Arj'an and liamitic (Tumn- 
ian î) races ; the uld Iranians, (^iving 
10 the evil powers the namei pcculiar 
to the re1ii;îon of Iheïr adversaries, as 
the Jcwisb Phari'.eea. copying from 
thetn, made the Hittite eod Seth or 
Satan, and Baal Zebub of Ekron, their 
ruler of Ihe démon tribes. 

In short, however, recently the 
Avista may hâve been compiled and 
arranged, we think ils gennîneiieu 
■ The English traoïlation of 

iily most «ludents, se 
A.W. 

•" Maximus Tyriub; Diistri. râ. 

"* Paosanias: viii. c. xxii. and UU 
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mère symbols, or the invention of human error to console 
human weakness.'" Nunia, wbo was deeply skilled in mystic 
lore, forbade the Romans to represent ihe gods under any 
form either of men or beasts; "' and they adhered to bis in- 
structions during the first hundred and seventy years of the 
Republic : '" nor had the Gerraans, even in ibe âge of Tacitua, 
renounced their primitive préjudices, or adopted any of the 
refinements of ibeir neighbors on this subjecl. 



95. In some instances, the circular area above mentioned is 
enclused in a square one ; and we are told ihat a square stone 
was the primitive symbol of several deities, more especially of 
tlie celestial Venus, or female productive power, botb among 
the ancient Greeks and ancient Arabians.'" Upon most of 
the very early Greek coins, too, we find an inverse or îndented 
square, sometimes divided into four, and sometimes into a 
greater number of compartments; and latterly with mcrely the 
syrobol of the Deîty formtng the device, in the centre. Anti- 
quaries hâve supposed this incuse to be merely the impreasion 
of something put under the coin to make it receive the stroke 
of the die more steadily :'" but in ail thatwe bave seen of this 
kind, amounting to some hundreds, the coin bas been driven 
into the die, and not stnick with it, and the incuse impression 
been made either before or aller the other, the edges of it being 
always beaten in or out. Similar impressions also occur 
on some of the liltle jEgypttan amulets of paste, found in 



•" SOPHOCLES: Apud Justin Mar- 
tyr. CvhnTt. ad Gtnt. p. 10. 

"• Plutarch : Numa. 

"•• Vakko : iH AugutHn de Civ. Dn, 
if. 6. While Mr. KnJcht dénies the 
gcnuineuess of the Avttia, he a ready 
cnough lo accept Ihe iegendary hÏ4- 
I017 of Rome. Yct it appears on Us 
face to be what leamed wrïters h^ive 
i«erted, a compiUlion or ralher in- 
venlion ■>( Inier wrilers. The lalei of 
Romalus and REmui. (be Sabine 
«Omen, and other such slories, are 

Enibably no mcrc Taluable IhaD Ihe 
iitory of Kïng Arhur. Numa, the 
pTlhagorean sovereign is evidcnllj'B 
charactei bortowed from ihe Oriental 
world ; and the resemblancc of hiï 
name ta Nam or Kneph, Ihe agatho- 
damen of Egypt is probably some. 
iMng more than an accident, — A. W. 



•" Maximus TVKtt;s : iixviii- 

Cleuent of Alexandria. 

Pausamas: AihaUa, xxii. 3. 

' There stoud ncxt the statue square 
stones. thirly in nuraber ; the Phariaiis 
wurship ihem. calliiig ench by Ihe name 
of l'orne divinily ; but more ancîenlly, 
and ofterward aniong the Greeta. while 
ilones received hunors as aymboU of 
Ibe gods," 

Pausanias: -</ftVfl, xiv. a. "The 
statue of (Aphrodite) was four-square 
like the Hermaic pitlan ; and the 
intcription declared Ihe Aphrodilé- 
Urania lobe ihe moat andent of those 
called The Fales." 

^^ ASBB Bakthelemi : Mtmoirttdt 
t Académie dit Inienptiimi, xxi*. 30. 
D'Ancarville : SiiÂirelut lur iti 
Am, Book I. lY. 
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mummîes, which were never struck, or marked wîth any im- 
pression on the reverse. 

96. In thèse square areas, upon différent coins aJmost every 
différent symbol of the Deiiy is to be found : whence, probably, 
the goddess, represented by this form, acquired the singular 
titles of the Plate of the Gods'" and the Mundaru House of Ho- 
rus."' Thèse titles are both jîigj-ptian ; but the latteris signi- 
fied very clearly upon Greek coins, by an asterisk placed Îd the 
centre of an incusc square;'" for the asterisk beingcomposedof 
obelisks, or rays dîverging from a globe or comnion centre, was 
the natural représentation of the Sun; and precîsely the same 
as the radiated head of ApoUo, except that, in ihe latter, the 
globe or centre was humanised. Upon the ancient tnedals of 
Corinth and Cnossus, the square isa little varied, by having 
the angles drawn out and inverted; "' particuiarly upon those 
of the latter city, which show a progressive variation of this 
form from a few simple lines, which, becoming more cotnpli- 
cated and inverted, produce at length the celebrated Laby- 
rinth'" which Dscdalus is said by the mythologists to hâve 
built for Minos, as a prison to confine a monster begottcn upon 
his wife Pasiphaë, by a buU, and therefore called the Mino- 
taur. Pasiphaë is said to hâve been the daughter of the Sun ; 
and her name, signifying atl-splctidid, is evidently an ancient 
epithet of thaï luminary. The bull is said to hâve been sent 
by Neptune or Poséidon ; '" and the title which distinguished 
the offspring is, in an ancient inscription, applied to Atys, the 
Phrygian Bacchus : "' whence the meaning of the whole alle- 
gory distinctly appears : the Minotaur being only the ancient 
symbol of the bull, partly humanised; to whom Minos may 
hâve sacrificed his tributary slaves, or, more probably, em- 
ployed them in the service of the Deity.'" 

"' ApoLLonoRus: iii. i. 
■"Grutkr: *o1. I. p. XKviiL 6. 
• Atiidi MineUtav" — lo Atyi, the 



"" SiMPLiccus ; On ÂrisMU. Book 
IV, " Wherefore the Egyptians call 
<he Syrian At«rgaliï «nd Isis, ■ The 
place of the eods,' u coDlaining ni! 
the divinilies. Plulorch cxphuni Ihat 
Oiirii was Ihe begianini;. Iiîj the ré- 
ceptacle or iatermediatc, and Honis 
the compleraeol (Isit and OHris). 

'*' Plutarch; Iih and Osirîi, 56. 
"Isii is aiso Mulh.ind ngain Ihey call 
her Alhyri and Meihyer. Thcy imply 
by the first o( Iheie iiamei, ihc Molher, 
and by ihe second Ihe munda.[ic hou^e 
of Honis." 

"* See small bias» or brome coini 
efSj 



'^c 



See Hui 



nMas 



*" Modem dassical scholan are 

diiposcd to make a distinction be- 
tween Ihe RomnD divinity, " Neptune 
or the Sea," and the eastem god 
Paseldon: Sir H. C. Rswlinson. Hr. 
Gladstone, and other eminent writen, 
consider that allhouçb Poséidon vai a 
Dvity connecled willi the Sea, he was 
not an actnal Sea-God. We leain ftom 
Homer and Herodotus that he WM 
the chief god in Ihe panthéon of Libjs 
and Africa, and accordingly was a 
Hamitic ralher ihan an Aryan dÎTÏD- 
ily. Hc wiu aUo wonhipped in CrMC 
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1 Sicîly, t!ie head of the g 
taur, yet still with the hori 
sented in the centre of 
coins show to hâve been i 
transrerse section of h 



97. In the centre of one of the more simple and primitive 
lahyrinths on the Grecian coins above cited, is the head of a 
bull;'" and in others of a more récent style, the more corn- 
plicated labyrinth is round.*" On some of ihose of Camarina 

" >d, more humanised than the Mino- 

s and features of the buU, is repre- 
in indenled scroU, '" which other 
meant to represent the waters, by a 
On the coins, too, of Magnesia 
upoQ the Meander, the figure of Apollo is represenced as 
leaning upon the tripod, and standing iipon some crossed and 
inverted square Unes, similar lo the primitive form of the laby- 
rinth on ihe coins of Corinlh above cited."* Thèse hâve been 
supposcd to signify the river Meander: but they more prob- 
ably signify the waters in gênerai; as we find similar crossed 
and inverted lines upon coins struck in Sicily, both Greek and 
Punie;"' and also upon rings and fibulfB, which are frequently 
adomed with symbolical devices, meant to serve as amulets or 
charms. The bull, however, both in its natural form, and 
bumanised in various degrees, so as in some instances to leave 
oaly the horns of the animal symbol, is pcrpetually cmployed 



ftnd mvf bc identilîed with the Phili°- 
tine Dagan. whom G. ^V. Cox consid- 
en to bc the sune ai Oinncs of Baby- 
IodLb and Ana or Ann-mel«h of Sip- 
pua. He is Ihus nllied lo the aacieni 
wotship of the Easi. &s the lepresenu- 
tive 01 wUdom and civillzalion ; the 
BuUding-God, falher of Ihe Cydopean 
ihepherdï, wbo revoluiionistd the 
couDtriei which they occupled aod 
Icft behïnd Ihem the smpeiidoiis 
iDoniimïnli of thcit greatness. 

Mr. Knight is probably righl in de- 
claring the Minotaur to hâve been the 
«ndenl symbol of the Bull, parlly bu- 
manbed ; ibat represcalalion of (he 
Suprême Beiiig as the Sun in Taunis, 
ai the vernal equinox, being a gênerai 



The building oF 1 



inth is indicf 



: Laby. 



1 (he c 



1 Ihe 



\ 



Medilcrranean aod Indian Océan. 
Païiphaf, Ihe queen, is identical with 
VcDU-Aitarlf. Tfae sending of tbe 
but) by Poséidon on]y implied (bat ihe 
LJbyaos or PhtEoicians occupied the 
coantty: asis alaosigniiiedby Ihe Irani- 
poilation thither of the maid Europa, 
themothetof Minot and danghterof 
Agenor or Bclus. the lulclar god of 



Labyrinihi, or winditig cavenis, gener- 
■lly underground, wete conslrucled in 
Indin. Afghanistan. Susiana. Arabia. 
Egypl and olher countries occupied 
by the ^ihïopian ncc ; and ît was 
customary among Ihem also lo sacriRce 
their children, selecled victîms, slaves, 
captives, persons seul for the pnrpose 
from trioatiry provinces, and ail 
sirangen not enlilled lo protection. 
The devouiing of hurnan viclims by 
the Cydopes of Libya, the Seirens, 
Lamix and Lesiryganes, as well as 
the MïuDlaur, was bul a poelical Ggure 
to denole ihis custom.— A. W. 

*" In Ihe cabinet of R. P. Knight. 

**^ In Ihe same. Alio in the Brit- 
ish Muséum. 

"* HHHttriaa Mmeum, tab. 14, No, 



ofasmallcoin, J/h/. HvnUi 
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upon coins to sîgnify particular rivers or streams; wliicb be- 
ing ail derived from the Bacchus Hyes, as thc Nilc was from 
Osiris, were ail represenied under the same form.'" 

98. It appears, therefore, thaï the asterisk, Bull, or Mino- 
taur, in the centre of the square or labyrinth, eqiially mean the 
same as the Indian Hngam — that is, the maie personi fi cation 
of the productive attribute placed in the female, or beat acting 
upon humidiiy. Sometimes the bul! is placed between tw» 
dolphins,'" and sometimes upon a dolphin or other fish ; "' 
and in other instances the goat or thc ram occupy the same 
situation;'" which are ail différent modes of expressing dif- 
férent modifications of the same meaning in symbolical or 
myslical writing. Thc fetnale personificattons frequemly oc- 
cupy thc same place: in which case the maie personification 
is always upon the reverse of the coin, of which numerous in- 
stances occur in those of Syracuse, Naples, Tarentum, and 
other cities. 

BACCHUS AND ARIADNE. 

99, Ariadne, thc fabled wife of Bacchus, is a personage 
conccming whom there has been more confusion of history 
and allegory than concerning almost any other. Neither shc, 
nor Bacchus, nor Theseus, appear to hâve been known to the 
auihor of the Uiad ; the lines concerning them ail threc being 
manilestly spurious: but in the Odyney, she is saitt to bave 
been the daughter of Minos, and to hâve been carried away 
from Crète by Theseus to Athens, where she was killed by 
Diana — that is, died suddenly before he enjoyed her.*" Sucb 




s of CAtBDiB, Selinus, 



(EubiBï). ownrd by Mr. Knichl. 
Hence Ihe addirss madc by Ihe ErUn 
women ïn iheir hycnn to Dionysns, 
preserved by Ptatarch, Gmk Quti- 
tiom, 36 : 

"Cnme, Dionjsus, with Iby ox-foot, 
come to thy pure temple by the sea, 
snd sacrifice wïth the Ûrocei." 

Then ihey chant twicc the wcirds 
" Axil TauH" worthy i! the Bull. 

Thc iiupêrstitioui notion of mod- 
em witchcraft, rhal the devil hos a 
doven font, w»* evidcnlly derived 
from Ihis conceit of the ox-foot ai 
Bacch us-Dionysa5. 

"• See gold coini of .Ce» and Cla- 
ToiocD», in Mr. Knight's collection. 



•» Odyufy, li. : '■ And I beheld 
Phxdrii and Procris, and fair Ariad- 
ne, Ihe daughlerof wise Minoi, wbom 
Theseus once Icd from Crète to Ihe 
soil of sacred Athens ; but he did 
not enjjy her, for Artemîs (Diana) 
slew her before-haad in (he island 
Dia, on Bccount of Ihc testimonj of 
Dionj.u.." 

As PasiphaE, Ihe wife of Minoc, vas 
identical wiih Venu" Asiartê and Dé- 
mêler (g gfi. note 33g). «o Ariadne, her 
dnughter, is to be tegarded asanoiher 
form of Korê'Pcrsephoncia. The îih 
terpretalioii of the tegend is as fol- 
lows : The Bull sent by Poieidon tu 
Crète, crossing orer inlo Gtcmc, and 
ihere cnught by Herculet, implici IhaL. 
the Sidonian influence ia ihal islan<a 
exiEndcd (o the mainland, but suc — 
cumbed thete to Ihe milder cnltu* 
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appears to hâve been the plain sensé of the passage, according 
to ils true and original reading: but Theseus having become 
a deified and symbolicai personage, in a inanner herealïer to 
be explaincd, Ariadne became so likewise; and was therelbre 
fabled to bave been deserted by him in the îsland of Naxus; 
Tvhere Bacchus found and marrîed her; in conséquence of 
wbich she became the femaie personification of the attribuie 
which he represcnted ; and, as such, consiantly appears in the 
symbolicai monuments of art, with ail the accessory and 
characteristic emblems. Some pious heathen, too, niade a 
buDgliog altération, and still more bungling interpolation, in 
the passage of ihe Odyney, to reconcile historical tradition 
with religtous mythology. 

100. In many instances, the two personificatîons are united 
in one; and Bacchus, who on other occasions is rcpresented 
as a faearded vénérable figure,'" appears with limbs, features, 
and character of a beautiful young woman;'" sometimes dis- 
tinguished by the sprouting horns of the buU,'" and sometimes 
without any other distinction than the crown or garland of 
vine or ivy.'" Such were ihe Phrygian Atys, and Syrian 
Adonis; whose history, like that of Bacchus, is disguised by 
poeiical and all^orical fable; but who, as usually repre- 
scnted in monuments ofancient art, are aadrogynous person- 
ificatîons of the same attribute,'" accompanied, in différent 
instances, by diBereni accessory symbols. Considered as the 
pervading and fertilising spirit of the waters, Bacchus diËfers 
from Neptune in bcing a gênerai émanation, instead of a local 
division, of the productive power; and also in being a pcr- 



Tcprraenlcd hy llie Utro-God, Hercu- 
les. Theseus (U'heos-Zeuï) cariying 
away Ariailnf, and her dc&tnictioQ by 
Artcmb, or Diana, cipresKs the fail- 
nre to snper^ede the bloody liles. 
Death by Ihe hand of Diani eau 
hirdly signify pcrïshing in maideii- 
bood ; Toi the Ephesian ur Amaionian 
godJess was oot a vïcgin deily. but 
«u idetilical with ibe Gceat Molher, 
Cybcif , lïis. or Anaitîs, whoie wnr- 
(hip in ArmeniBand Ponlus. like that 
of Mylitla and Venus-Apbro'litê in 
Assyna and Cyprus, vv. accompanied 
by the dcEioiation of matriageable 

The marriage of Ariadnè I0 Bac- 
chus is Iliereforc pccfeclly in hamiony 
triili ihe myilical Kense, allyîng the Iule 
with the loves of Vinuï-Astnrté and 
Adonis, and ihe wanderings of Dido, 
ïiis, Cetes, and Cybelé.— A. W. 



■" See silver coins of Naxus, and 
PUles 16 and 39 of vol. vi. of Stlicl 

>» See Coitis of Camarina (Sicily), 

•"See Hunttrian Musfum, gold 
coins of Lampsacus, and silver coins 
of Maionea. 

*" See gold mcdals of Lampsacus, 
brass medals of Rhodes, and voL L 
pi. 39. of Silicl ^limrni. 

'" PliiTabcH : Sympoiioci, ». 3. 
'■ Bolh Ihe g.«fs (Poséidon and Diony- 
Eui) appear 10 be lords of Ihe moist 
or femalc, and of tbe maie genetating 
priiiciplc." 

Phubnutlts : De Naluri Dt 
iv. " Poitcidon is the active principle 
in the eaith, and the potencf of 
acound the earth. ' 
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soQificatîon derived from a more refined and phïlosophical 
syslem of religion, engrafted upon the old elcmentary wor- 

ship, to which Neptune beionged."* 

loi. It is observed by Dionysius the geographer, that 
Bacchus was worshîpped with peculiar zeat and dévotion by 
the ancient inhabitants of some of the smaller British islands,*" 
wbere the v)omen,crownedwith tvy, ^eUbrated Ais damorous nectur- 
nai rites upon the shorts of the Northern Océan, in the same manner 
as the Thracians did upon the banks of the Apsinihus, or the Indiant 
upon those of the Ganges. '" In Stukeley's Itinerary is the 
ground-plan of an ancient Cehic or Scandinavian temple, 
found in Zealand, consisting of a cîrcle of rude stones within 
a square: and it is probable tliat many others of thèse circles 
were originally enclosed in square areas. Stonehenge is the 
most important monument of this kind nowextant; and from 
a passage of Hecaia;us. preserved by Diodorus Siculus, it 
seems to hâve been not whoUy unknown to that anciect bis- 
torian ; who might hâve collected some vague accounts of the 
British islands from the Phœnician and Carthaginian mer- 
chants, who traded there for tin. " The Hyperboreans" saidhe, 
" inhabit an island beyond Gaul, in which Apollo is worshipped in a 
circular temple considérable for its sise and riches." This island 
can be no other ihan Britain ; in which we know of no traces 
of any other circular temple, which could hâve appeared con- 
sidérable to a Greek or Phœnician of that âge. That the ac- 



•" Flutarch : làs and OiirU, 33. 
*The Gieeks consider Dior.ysus not 
Bolely as the god of wine, but also ts 
ihe lotd of evety function of oalure." 

Thiï assertion of Mr. Knight U dc- 
nied by Uler ïchoUfs. The Hon. Mr. 
CladstotiE declarES of Po^eidun that 
" Though God of the Sea he is not, sa 
to speik, (be Sea-Gw), or the Watcr- 
God. Hc has in hiin nothing oî an 
elemental Deity." The true sea-god 
is Neceus, He is tbe building'god. 
and stands in close relation lo the 
gianis and other rebellions perso nages. 
" In the weslero portion ut the Outer 
Sphère, Zeus priL-lically dïsappears 
from Ihe governing ofBce, and Poséi- 
don becomes the Suprême Ru 1er." 
Hence Ulysses, in the Odyssty. cornes 
oftenest înlo collision with him 1 and 
Mr. Gladstone snggests ihat he was 
" the god or Ihc chiefi^od of the Phoi. 
Diket. {Juvenlut Afiindi,ch. vïiï}. 

Mr. Robert BrawD goes farther, and 
traces ■■ Poseidaôn, sire of etài. and 
men.-lo the Hai ' ' " 




the tulrlar god of Libya. as Herodotu 
hasshown; he visited the j^tbiopians, 
and was worshîpped at Fbiladelphbt 
and other inland places, aswell as in 
the island of Crète and [n Bctolia. 
Mr. Brown accordîngly considère him 
as identical with ths Dagon of th« 
Philistincs and Hoa or Oannes of Ba- 
b^lon. of wbora H. C. Rawlinion i«- 
marks: "Hoa occupies in tbe fint 
Triad Ihe position whidi In the Clas- 
sical Mythology is filled by PoieidMi. 
and in some respects he correspond* 
to bira."— A. W. 

"' Dionysius: i. 170. 

Mr. Knighl supposes thèse îslandl 
lohave been tbe Hébrides or Orkneyt. 

•" DiouoRus Sict;j.us: iL 13 : 
" Hecamas and others uierE thit 
there is an island opposite the Celtie 
provinces not less in siie tban Sicily; , 
ihat thete was upon Ihe island ■ m^- 
nilîcenl lenmet (or enclosed ctrcle) at 
Apollo, and a famous temple of a cir- 
cular form, abundantly adotned wiib 
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count should be imperfect and obscure îs not surprising; 
since even ihe most inquisîlive and creduious travelers among 
the Greeks could scarcely obtain sufficient information con- 
cerning the British islands to satisfy them of their existence.'" 
A temple of ihe samc form was situated upon Mounl Zilmîssus 
in Thrace, and dedicated to the Sun under the title of Bacchus 
Sabazius;'" and another is menlioned by Apollonius Rho- 
dius, which was dedicated to Mars upon an island în the 
Euxine Sea near the coast df ihe Amazons.'" 

PTRAMIDS, OBEUSKS, AND CHURCH-5F1RES AS SUN-EUBLEMS. 

loi. The large obelisks of stone found in many parts of the 
North, such as those at Rudstone and near Boroughbridge in 
Yorkshire, belonged to the same religion: obelisks, as Pliny 
observes, being sacred to the Sun ; whose rays they signified 
"both by their form and narae.'" They were therefore the em- 
"blems of light, the prîmary and essential émanations of the 
Deity; whenceradiatingthc head, orsurroundingit withadia- 
dem ofsmall obelisks, was a mode of consécration or déification, 
which flattery is ofien employed in portraits both of the Mace- 
donian kings and Roman empcrors.'" The mystagogues and 
poets expressed the same nieauing by the epithet Lukeios or 
Lukaios ; which is occasionally applied to almost every per- 
sooification of the Deity, and more especially to Apollo; who 
is likewise called Lukigeneles, or as contracted Luktgenei ;"* 
which mythûlogists hâve explained by an absurd fable of his 
having bcen born in Lycia ; whereas it signifies the Author or 
Geittrator of Light ; being derived from Luki, otherwise Lukos, 
of which the Latin word Lux is a contraction. 



'■ I do m 



•" HiRODOTUS: iii 
àllow llial there is any river [o which 
tbe bariiBriona give the nome of Eri- 
duius (probablytheVislaUl. eniptfing 
ittelf iato the noithecn (Bnltic) sea, 
whence, aa the laie goe&. amber is 
procnrcd : nor do I icnow of any 
ifUmds calIcd the Cassîlcrides {ihc 
T\a Islands), wheoce the tin cornes 

"• Machobius : Salumatia, i. i8, 
It is noticeable that Iacchus-S>ba- 
rins is but a variant reading of the 
Hcbreir or Phcenician licsignation. 
Jaho-Tuibooth, a Dune applied by 
the Tyrians to the Sun-God in aulumn, 
and adopled apparently by Kïng 
Da»id froroihem.as the title of the 
lUbrew tutelar god. See INUAN : 



Ânàent Faith EmbfdUd in . 
Namts, i. ÏQ, 609.— A. W. 

"' Apollonius Rhodius ; 






1160. 






»' Pliny: t 

Plutahch; Roman QtusHftu. 3. 
" Light is the emblem of génération." 

"* See Pliny : Panr/yria, Iii. 
Also Coins of AnliochuB IV and VI. 
ol Syria, Philip IV. of Macedonia, 
and of several of the Plolemie». Oc- 

'" HoMER : Iliad, i*. loi. 

Mr. W. C. Bryant, noi taking such a 
view, hos rendcred the terra " Lycian." 
Bnt Jacob Biysnl, fiom anolher 
standing-point, dérives thèse tecms 
from £■/-:/*, a lilleof the sun aninn^ 
ihe Eijypliaos and Bsbyloni^uis ; the 
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103. The titles Lutetius and DUspiter applled to Jupiter 
are expressive of the same attribute; the one signifying 
iuminoiis, and the other Fatlur of Day, which the Cretans 
called by the name of the Suprême God.*" In symbolical 
writing the same raeaning was signified hy the appropriate 
emblems în various countries; whence Zeus Màlùhios at Si- 
cyon, and the Apollo Carinas at Mej^ara in Attica, were repre- 
sented by stones of the above-mentioned form ; '** as was also 
Ihe Apollo Agj-ieus in various places ; *" and both Apollo and 
Diana by simple columns pointed at the top; or, as the sym- 
bol began to be humanised, with the addition of a hcad, hands, 
and feet.'" On a Lapland drum the goddess Isa or Disa is 
represented by a pyramid surmounted with the emblem so 
frequently observed in the hands of the iEgyptian deities;*" 
and the pyramid has likcwise been observed among ihe reli- 
gîous symbols of the savages of North America."* The most 
âacred idol, too.of the Hindus in the G reat Temple of Jugger- 
naut, in the province of Orissa, is a pyramidal stone;'" and 
the altar in the Temple of Mexico, upon which'humanvictims 
were sacrificed to ihc Deity of the Sun, was a pointed pyramid, 
on which the unhappy captive was extended on bis back in 
order to hâve his heart laken ont by the priest.*" 

104. The spires and pinnacles. with which our old chnrchcs 
are decorated, corne from thèse ancient symbols; and the 
weathercocks, with which they are surmounted, though now 
onlyemployed to show the direction of the wind, were origîn- 
ally emblems of the Sun ; for the cock is the natural herald of 
the day ; and therefore sacrcd to the fountain of light."' In 
the symbolical wriling of the Chinese, the Sun is still repr&- 



initial Towel being finally elided. — 
A. W. 

'"Macrobius; Salunuilia, i, 15. 

*•* Pausanius; Con'iM, ix. § 6. 
•■ Ztus Meilichios [Molocll] and Ar- 
temis bUo named Palna (the palemol, 
pcrhaps as being ta Amazoniin, or 
mnlc-female), ire made witb no plastic 
ikill; he is représente^ by a pyramid. 
aai she by a. pillar." 

^/AVa, iliv. §3: "A atone having 
the form af a pyramid, nol of lar^e 
dimensions ; they ciU il Apollo Ka- 

•*■' SCIDAS: " Agyieus (the tutelar 
deity, or proteclor of highways] is rep- 
Tesented by a pillar ruoning 10 a point, 
which is placed by Ihe gaies ; sume say 
that they belong to ApoUo.and ulhers 
to Dionysos, or to bolh alike." 



Aguieui: "The conical pilUr by 
Ihe gâtes of buildings; b piiesl u 
Apollo, and the god himself. 

'" Pau^anias ; Laietàa, lîi, a, 
•' It had a face, fcet, and hsnds ; the 
test il tïke a brazen pillar ; upon the 
hcad is a helmei. and in i)ie liaads, ■ 
lance and a bt>w." 

"' Olaus RuBBKCKius: AtUutlUa, 
p. II ; ï. 277, and xL p. 361. 

"° Lafitau: Moeurs dti Saiivagn, 
*ol. i. pp. 146 and 14S. 

"' Hamilton: Travtli in TnJia. 

"' AcosTA ; Histary ef Ike /«- 

"' Pausamus : p. 444: "They dé- 
clare ihc cock 10 bc .sacred to the sua, 
■nd the angei (lietald) lo announce 
Ihe Corning uf the Sua." 
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sented bya cock in acircle;"* and a modem Parsee would 
suffer death, rather ihan be guilty of the crime of killing one.''* 
Il appears on tnanj- ancient coins, wit h some symbol of the pas- 
sive productive power on the reverse ; '" and in other instances 
it is united witli Priapic and other emblems and devices, sig- 
nifying différent atiributes combined.'" 

THE GOOD AND EVIL PRINClPtES. 



105. The jî^gyptians, among whom the obelisk and pyramid 
■were most frequeotly employed, held that there were two op- 
posite powers in the world perpetually acling against each 
other; the one generating and the other destroying ; the for- 
mer of whom iheycallcd Osiris, and the latter Typhon. Bj" 
tlie contention of thèse two, that mixture of good and evil, of 
procréation and dissolution, which was thought to constilute 
the harmony of the world, was supposed to be produced;'" 
and the notion of such a necessary mixture, or reciprocal op- 
ération, was, accordingto Plutarch, of immtnwrabU antiquîty^ Je- 
rivtdfrom the earlitst thfologiits and Ugiilators, not only in traditions 
and reports, but also in mysteries and sacred ritts both Greek and 
Barbarian"* Fire was held to be the efficient principlc of 
both; and, according to somcof the laterj^igj'ptians, that œthe- 
rial fire supposed to be concenlrated in the Sun ; but Plutarch 
controverts this opinion, and asserts that Typhon, the evil or 
destroying power, was a tcrrcstial or material fire, essentially 
différent from the Ecthereal; alihough he, as well as other Greek 
writcrs, admits him to hâve been the brother of Osiris, equally 
sprung from Kronos and Rhea, or Time and Matter.'" In this, 



"'Du Haijib: vol. II.: '■ They 
(the Cbinesc) in repruenling the bua, 
pul ■ eock in > citele." 

•" HvDB : Jiiligivn af Ihe Ancient 

*" Sce Coins of Himeia, Samo- 
thnce. Snea-ss, eic. 

"' See Coins of Selinus, Himen, 
Samolhracc, etc. 

•" Pli;tarch ; Iiis and Osirii. 45. 
"The harmotiy of Ibe univcrsc is, ac- 
cording (o Hcnikicîtos, like that of 
B liow ura harp. titemately Cighlencd 
and rclaied, and according 10 Euripî- 
d« (,£./«): 

' Sas gDOd DOT bad herc's ta be fouad apart. 
Bal both imniUcH] in one. foi KreUci ut,' 

•" Plutarch : liit ami Osiris, a%. 
" Tberefore this most ancîenl opinion 
hoi bcen handed down liam the theo- 
iogians uid Uw-makers to tbe pocts 



)riginal 



and philosopherB. ith 
fathered upon no r 
eaincd a persuasion both strotig and 
inddiblc, snd bcing cvcrywherc re- 
ceived tiy both Bacbarians and Greeki 
— and that not only in popular dis- 
course and public repuEe, bat also in 
Iheirsetrel Mysteries and public sacri- 
fices — that (he universe \t neither 
hnrried ubout by blind chance, wich- 
Dul inlelli^eucc, dUcourse. and direc- 
tion," etc. 

lIirpoCRATES ; " Thb to come inio 
existence, to cohabil, to die, to dissolve 
away. to be judged." 

"» Plutakch; Iiit and Onris. 
Also Djoddkus Siculus, Î. 

WiLKiNsoN in Rawunson's Htra. 
dolus, ii. 171, note 4, laya : " The 
snHcrings and ilealh of Osiris weie the 
Créât Mysleiy ot the E^y-ptian relig- 
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however. as in oiher instances, he was sediiced, partly by hîs 
own préjudices, and partly by thc new System of thc vEff>'ptian 
Platonists ; according to which ihere was an original evil prin- 
ciple in nature, co-existiog with the good, and acting in perpét- 
uai opposition to it. 

io6. This opinion owes its origin to a false notion, which 
we are apt to form, of %aoA and evii, by considering tbem as 
self-existing inhérent properties, instead of relative inodifica- 
l Phiraoli ihe use of thc bow, luid 
ither weapons of ds-slmclion, which 
ïere producers of evil. Sin, Ihepant 



ion, and socne traces of it are percep- 
tible amongother people of antti]iiit]r. 
His being ihe divine goodne^a, and 
the abEtract îdea of 'good,' bis 
manifesudon upon earlh (IJke a 
Hindu God). bis dealh and re.<arrec- 
tion, and bis office ai judge of the 
deâd in a future slale, look like Ihe 
earlj révélation of a future manifesta- 
tion of [he deity converted into a 
mylhoiogical Isbje, and are nol less 
ri-marlcable tbsn the notion of the 
Egypiians menlioned by Plutarch (in 
iJ/i n/ Numa), ibatawoman might 
cuiiceive by the aiiproach ol lome di- 
vine spirit. As Osihi lienitied ' good,' 
Tyiibon (or rather Scth) was 'evii,' 
and the remaïkable notion of good 
and evil beïng bcoihen, is abuodunlly 
illustrated wïih early sculptures ; nor 
was it lill a change was made, appar- 
entlv by foreigners from Asîa. who 
held tbe doctrine of (hc Two Prin- 
clples [represenled b; Oromaid and 
Ahriman, ZoroBsler, and ZohakJ. that 
Evil became confonnded wicli sin, 
when Ihe brother o( Osiris qo longer 
received divine honors. Till (lien, 
Sin, ' the great serpent,' or Aphopbis. 
' thc gïant ' (or carth-born) was dis- 
tinct from Seth [or Sataiij who was a 
dïily, and part of the divine sysletn, 
wbicli recàils ibe^e words of haiah 
(ilv. 7); ' I fonn the light and create 
darkness ; I make peace and create 
evil ; 1, Ihe Lord, do ail thèse Ihings.' 
And in Amm (iij. b) : - Shidl then: be 
evil in a city, and Ihe Lord hath not 
donc it ? ' In like manner the ray- 
thology of India admitled ihe Creator 
and Destroyer a« characters of the 
Divine Being. Selh was even called 
Baal-Seth, and was the god of their 



beine s 



s also, which > 



i from 



n Ihe obove 

Îiivalent to good ; and in 
, on we may perhaps trace 
Ihe name of Typhon. [The rtorfiand 
laM were ïnterchangeabre, as in Ttur, 
or Tyre,] In Ibe same sensé, the 
Egyp'lans reprcsentcd Seth teaching 



' Ihe great serpent,* 
oflen wilh a humao head, being repre- 
senled pierced by the spear of Horas, 
or of Atmoo [the hidden one — the- 
Taromui of EuHrl. viii. i6] ai Rc 
the ■ Sun ' rccalls Ihe war of Ihe 
gods and giants. and the fable of 
ApoUo (or the Sun) and Python, the 
serpent slain by Vishnn. [The Greek 
name (Python) was probabty Egypllan, 
Pi- Tan. and may be iracrd to Ihe 
Ta», or Tanin, el Hcbrew. transtnied 
srrpettt, or dragon, and whaie, in Gea- 
■ ■ -- /o*. viiù 13 ;£«*!>/, II ■ 



it whtcl 



n Genesis might raliier 
apply lo tbe Sanrinn monslers in the 
early atate of the world. It is singu- 
lar ihal the EgypCians even belîeved 
that it was inhabiccd by lat^ mon- 
sleni. The Pylhon cvidently come- 
sponded to ihe giani ' Aph-ophis,' or 
Apap of Egypl, represenled as the 
' great serpent, who was ain, and was 

Îiierced hy the spear of HoruBi 
AçKillo). and other gods. The last 
lyllable of Satan (.Shiytan) is sot re- 
lated (0 Tan, as some might imagine. 
the / being a telh, and not a tau in the 
Hebrew ; but Titan may be related lo 



laybes, 



rather (t 



prcsidedoverthejudgmcnl of the dead 
ihan to hsve judged them ; hegave ad- 
mission to those who were found woi- 
Iby 11) thc abode of hap^iiieis. He wu 
not tht avenging deily ; he did not pan- 
ishnorcould heshowmercy, or snbvett 
the judgment pronnunced. It was a 
simple question ol facl. Each man't 
conscience was his own judge. Tkalk 
(or ihat part of the divine nature 
called Intellect and Conscience) 
weighed and condemned ; and Horus 
(who hnd becn left on eorth to foUow 
oui Ihe conijuests of his father, Osiris, 
after he had retnmed lo heaven) 
ushered ia tbe jiul to the divine près- 
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tions dépendent upon circumstances, causes, and events: but 
thougK entertained by very learned and distingiiished indivîd- 
uals, it does not appear ever to hâve formed a part of the re- 
ligions System of any people orestablished sect, The beautiful 
allegory of the two casks in the Iliail, makes Jupiter the dis- 
tributor of both good and evil ; '" whîch Hesiod also deduces 
from the same gods.'" The statue of Olyinpian Jupiter at 
Megara, begun by Pheîdias and Theocosmos, bal never fînished, 
ihc work having bcen interrupted by the Peloponnesian war, 
had the Seasons and Fates over his head, to show, as Pausanias 
says, that the former were regulated by him, and the latter 
obedient to his will."* In the citadel of Argos was preserved 
an ancient statue of him in wood. said to hâve belonged to 
king Priam, wliicli had three eyes (as the Scandinavian deity 
Thor sometimes had, '") lo show the triple extent of his power 
and providence over Heaven, Earth, and Hell ; "* and in the 
Orphie Jlymni or mystic invocations, he is addressed as the 
givcr of life and the destroyer."' 

107. The ihird eye of this ancient statue was in the fore- 
head; and it seems that the Hindus hâve a symbolical figure 
of the same kind : '" whence we may ventiire to infer that the 
Cyclopes, concerning whomthere are so many inconsistent 
fables, owed their fictitious being to some such enigmatical 
compositions. According to the ancient Theogonv attributed 
to Hesiod, they were the sons of Heaven and Earth, and 
brothers of Salurn or Time;'" signifying, according to the 
Scholîast, the circular or central powers, '" the principtes of 

'*' OrfhU Nyntn. lïxii. 

>" AsiatU Riuarckis. i. p. 348 : 
■■ Thi? is Siva, or more anciently, 
Maha Deva, originall]' the inte-Vedic 



; lUad, XI. BryanPt 



Ibyerl 
«rtË.i 



ikcur 



•■HssiOD- Works and Dayt, fia. 

■" Pausanias : Aiiica, li. 

••' Olaus KUDBECKIITS : Atlantica, 
pwt ii. V. p. S>8. 

»" Pausanias ; Corinth. ixiv. S ç ; 
" Zens had two eycs, ploced naturally, 
isd the thitd upoD llie forelicad. 
They sBy that Priam had this bu£t of 
Zcos from his inccttor, Laomedon." 



I Zcos from his incctti 



be the same fts Chrxmi 

ralher »s Moloch Ihc FireGod.— Â. W. 

'•' Siholiuman y. 13g. " Cyclope* 

(Kultlopesl. the powers of ihc circlc, 
or univec^e. Mr. Knight discardi the 
ctymology of the schoUusl. 

Modem research, we thiak, ha* 
prelly accurately solved the nature 
and character of Ibe Cyelopean tribes, 
and assigned ihem lo the same race 
BB tbe Berbers and Phnenlcianfi, of 
whom ihey were probably off-shooti. 
They are dcscribcd as inhabitanls ot 
Libya and Sîcily, lollowing s pastoral 
life, worshippiug Poséidon, and eatîng 
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the gênerai motion of theuniverse above noticed. The Cyclops 
of the Odyssey is a totaily différent personage ; but as he is 
said to be the son of Neptune or Poséidon, it is probable ihat he 
cqually sprang from some emblematical figure, or allegorical 
talc. Whelher the poet meant him to be a giant of a one-eyed 
race, or to hâve lost his other eje by accident, is uncertaia ; but 
the former is most probable, or he would hâve told what tlie 
accident was. — In an ancient pièce of sculpture, however, found 
in Sicily, ihe artist has supposcd the latter, as hâve also some 
learned modéra writers."' 



ANIUAL SYMBOLS. 

loS. The jEgyptians represented Typhon by the Hippopo- 
tamus, the most fierce and savage animal known to them ; and 
upoa his back they put a hawk fighting with a serpent, to sig- 
nify the direction of his power ; for the hawk was the emblem 
of power, as ihe serpent was of life ; whence it was employed 
as the symbol of Osiris, as well as of Typhon.'" Among the 



or more probubl]' sacriiicïng, stningcTS 
wiio fell into Iheir power. They are, 
agnin, depioted as a giant nce, that 
inlroduccd a massive style of archi. 
teccure inlo Asia Minoi, Gceece, and 
Iialy ; also as being the progenilors of 
Cislatus, Illyrius, and Keltus, or more 
liletally of ihe Gaula, Illyrians. and 
Crhic tribes ; as workers in mines, 
aiid imiths who forgcd the weapons 
wiihwhich Zent destroyed jEsculapios. 
Tiie fonmfalions of the Fir»t Temple 
tx Jérusalem, and the great dykea and 
traces of fortifications at Arvad, in 
Phirnicift, exaclly correspond in cha- 
racter with the Cyclopean struclures 
in Greece. Thcre are also Ihe re- 
niains of slmilar buildings in Arabia, 
As^yria, Periia. and even India. Eu- 
ripides seems to bave aflbided us the 
key, irhen he déclares that the walls of 
Mycenie were buiU by the Cyclopeans 
afler the Phcenician Canon and melhod. 
Phcenician architecture is remark cible 
for ils ma«siveness and for parlaking 
of the specialilïes peculiar la ihc 
' i both of Assyria and vtgypt. 



records, the identily of nations sinc« 
regarded as distinct and separate, ap- 
pears (o be an accepled opinion ; and 
this ma; fumish an addîtional ciew lo 
this problem. The shephenls of Egypt 
aie also denominaled in the ChronitU, 
Phanicians. Hellènes or Greeks. Ara- 
bïans, and Stiangers, or Xmi ; and it 
is not improbable that they were pro- 
genilors or akÏD lo the shepherd-colo- 
nlsts of Libya and Sicily, as well as 
many of the tribes of Greece and 
Palestine. They occupîed laige dis- 
tricts in Thiace, where tbe Bacchic 
rites, as well as Damerous sciences, 
were cultivaled, ail of which are also 
ascribed lo Egyptian sources by He- 
rodolus and others. We suipecl, 
therefore, Ihal they owe Iheir désigna- 
tion to iheir pecaliar worship and 
ans. They were opMUs ; and the 
syllable ^, which is the tetminal o( 
so many ancient namei, is the contrac- 
if q*4ij. a scrpeni, The leoiûn- 



s KuiU». 01 



1 tbe 



The r 



r-pillar 



like 



1 the Temple of Meikarth-He 
at Tyre, of Solomnn at Jérusalem, of 
Alargalis, the Syrian Goddess, at 
BambykS. or Hïerapolis, and the re- 
markable pîllars in Ireland, are evi- 
dently to be altribuled to the same 
origin. We notice that in the ancient 



der of their appel'ji 
cycle, which may mi 
Yel they do not transmit that désigna- 
tion lo history, but are classed wllh 
the Tyrian builders, tlie Libyans, 
IlaSian tribes, and cngnate popalations 
whereïet they happencd lo dweU. — 
A. W. 

""■ HouEL : Voyage en SUiU, plate 



137- 



" Plutahch : 



-ittd Osiris. sa 
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Greeks it was sacred to Apollo; but we do not recollect to 
hâve seen it on any moniimeats of theirart, thoiigh other birds 
of prey, such as the eagle and cormorant, frequenlly occur.'" 
The eagle is sometimes represented fighting ivith a serpent, 
aod sometimes destroying a hare,"' which, being tlie most 
proiific of ali quadrupeds, was probably the emblem of fertil- 
ity.'" In thèse compositions the eagic must hâve represented 
the destroying attribute : but when alone, ît probably meant 
ches;inieasthejEg)-ptian hawk : whence it was the usual sym- 
bol of the Suprême God, in whom the Greeks united the three 
great aitributesof création, préservation, anddestructioo. The 
ancient Scandinavians placed it upon the head of their god 
Thor, as they did the buU upon his brcast, '" to signify the 
same union ofattributes; which we sometimes find in subor- 
dinate personificaCions among the Greeks. On the ancient 
Phœnician coins above ciled, an eagle perches on the sceptre, 
and the head of a bull projects from the chair of a sîtting fig- 
ure of Jupiter, similar in ail respects to that on the coins of the 
Macedonian kings supposed to be copied from the statue by 
Phcidias at Olytnpia, the composition of which appears to be 
of earlier date. 

109, In the Bacchœ of Euripides, the Chorus invoke their 
înspiring god to afpear under tkc fonn of a bull, a many-headed 
serpent, or a fiaining Hon ; "' and we sometimes find the lion 
among the accessory symbols of Bacchus; though it is most 
commonly the emblem of Hercules i»r Apollo, it being the 
natural représentative of the destroying attribute. Hence it 
is found upon the sepulchral monuments of almost ail nations 
both of Europe and Aai.i; even in the coldest régions, at a 
vast distance from thecountries in which the animal is capable 
of existing in its wild state.'" Not only the tombs, but like- 
wise the other sacred édifices and utensils of the Greeks and 
Romans, Chinese and Tartars, are adoroed with it ; and in 
Thibet there is no rcligious structure wiihout a lion's head at 



" In Hermopolis, the symbol of Typhon 
¥ra; * lirer bone upon wtiicb a hawlc 
waï pUced, figbting with a serpenl ; 
representing by Ihe horw, Typhon, 
and by ihc hawk, power. aod the ori- 
gin of Ihingi." " They iilso picture 
Osiris as a hawk." 

"* AtisropHAKKS; ^l'rotr, 314. The 
comiorsnl i» placed on Ihe coins of 
i^rii^tiluni. as Ihe «ynibol of Hercu- 
le» ; ihe eagle îs well-known as Ihe 
bini of Jnpiler. 

■M Sec coins of Chalaîs and Eubm. 
of Elii, Agcigen 



See coins o( Majsena, Rbegini 



etc. It was dcemed aphrodiiîac and 
double-sexed. 

"' Olaus Rudbkci:ius : Allantica. 
pa-l ii, ï. pp. 300, 320, 386. 

"' "Appear, in forra. as a bull, as a 
many-headed serpent, or as a lien in 
fliming lire." 

The invocation to the many-headed 
•lerpetil shows the probable [lindu oii- 
gin of ibïs divinily as the Hydia does 
of Hercales.— A. W. 

*" tlistoin Générale dts Vû-i'a^fs. 
vol. V. p. 458 : alio Embasiy ta thil'tl, 
p. ï6i ; and Haml'i Vvyage tn SUile. 



W. 
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evcry angle havJng bells pendent from the lower jaw, though 
there is no contiguous country that can supply the living 

iio. Sometiraes the lion is represented kilHng some other 
symbolical animal, such as the bu II, the horse, or the deer; 
and ihese compositions occur noC only upon tiie coins and 
other sacred monuments of the Greeks and Phccnicians,'" 
but upon those of ihe Persians,'" and the Tartar tribcs of 
Upper Asia;'" in ail of which they express différent modifica- 
tions of the ancien! mystic dogma above mentioned concern- 
ing the adverse efforts of the two great attributcs of procreatîoa 
and destruction. 



SYMBOL OF THE HORSE. 

m. The horsc was sacred to Neptune and the Rivers;*** 
and employed as a gênerai symbol of the waters, on account 
of a supposed affinity, which we do not find that modem 
naturalists hâve observed."' Hence came the composition, ao 
fréquent on the Carthaginian coins, of the horse with the aste- 
risk of the Sun, or the winged disk and hooded snakes, ovcr 
his back; '" and also ihe use made of him as an emblematîcal 
devicc on the medals of many Greek cities."' In some in- 
stances the body of the animal terminâtes in plumes;'" and 
in others has only wings, so as to form the Pegasus, fabled by 
the later Greek poets to hâve been ridden by Bellerophon, 
but only known to the ancicnt theogonists as ihe bearer of 
Aurora and of the thunder and lightning to Jupiter;"' ao 
aliegory of which the meaning is obvious. The Cenlaur 
appears to hâve been the same symbul partly humaaïsed; 

*" Aribtotlk : '■ The horae, »n 

animal fond of washing, andof water." 
See a.Uo note 4:3. 
"* See Munlerian AfuifWH, the 

"' CyrenI, Syracuse, Maronea, Ery 
tha- in Bœotia. etc. 

*" It is to oa L*oins of Lunpgacnf. 
■"" Hesiod : TieogoHji. v. a8s. Lv- 



"' Embasjy la Tkibtl. p. 28S, 

"» See the coins of Acanlhus and 

Vetia, and also those of some un- 

known city of Phœnicia. Houel : 

ycyage en Sicile, pi. ixxv. and vi. 

*" Le Bruyn : /initu ef Periefiolii. 

*" On old brus coins in the cabinet 

of Mr. R. Faync Knight. On a small 

oin of Acanihiia, 









Kaû SiiLB ialo lu gulfft your finn-pvced 
VlkGlL : Ctargia, i. 13, and iii, 121. 



n for coPHRON ; AUxatuUr, 17. 

The hislory of Bellerophon ii re- 
lated in the Iliad, Book y\. bnt Homer 
says noihing of ihe horte. The UlEf 
writers infonn us thaï he was fini 
named HipponoOs, and Pîndar relttei 
thaï he was aîded by Athenc lo be- 
come Ihe pouesi^or of Feguus ; and 
1 gratîtuiie raiscii an altar to her 
nder the name Hippi-ia. 
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whence the fable of thèse fictitious beings having been begot- 
cen on a cloud appears to be an allegory of ihe same kind."' 
!n the aocîent bronze engraved in plate Ixxv. of volume I. of 
the Seltet Spécimens, a figure ofone is reprcsenled bearing the 
CornucopicB between Hercules and <^sculapius, tlie powers of 
destruction and préservation ; so that it hère manifestly repre- 
sents the generative or productive attribute. A s3'mbolical 
figure similar to thaï of ihe Centaur occurs among the hiero- 
glyphical sculptures of the temple of Isis at Tentyra or Dende- 
ra in jEgypt ; "' and also one of the Pcgasus or ihe wingèd 
horse ; "° nordoeslhe wingèd bull, the Cherub of the Hebrews, 
appear to be any other ihan an ^Egyptian symbol, of which a 
prototype is preserved in the ruins of Hermontis."' The dis- 
guised indications, too, of wings and horns on each side of 
the conic or pyramidal cap of Osiris are évident traces of the 
animal symbol of the winged bull.'" 



LIKENESS OF TUE CENTAURS AND SATVRS. 

lia. On the very ancient coins found near the banks of the 
Strymon in Thrace, and falsely attributed to the îsland of 
Lesbos, the equine symbol appears entirely humanised, except 
the feet, which are terminated in the hoofs of a horse : but on 
others, apparently of the same date and country, the Centaur 
is represented in the same action ; namely, that of embracing 
a large and comely woman. In a small bronze of very ancient 
sculpture, the same Priapic persoaage appears, differing a 



*" E. Pococks. in his treatise, India 
in Crttet, make^ ihe Cetilaurs, or Ken- 
Uurî, ïQ Afghan tribe, and dcrivei 
their appellation hoxa Candahar, a 
cÎEjr and district near the Indus. Brjr- 
anl lemarks {Analyiii 0/ Aniiait My- 
theUn, ilL p. 315) that lhe<r "were re- 
pnieî 10 be of Nepheliro mce (see 
GrHUÎ!, Ti. 4). Chciron was said to 
hâve been the son of the ceataui KrO' 
nos, bnt the lesl werc ihe ofTiprlng of 
UioQ and Nephel^ (Lycophron v. 
I3O0). They are described b<r Nonniis 
is borncd. lodai inséparable compin- 
ioni of Dionysu^. He supposes ihem 
to hâve beea the sons of Zenth (or 
Jupiter) and places them for the most 
part in Cypius." Ships were called 
Centaurs, and hencc Bryant Infers tha.t 
they bad a relation to the aïk of Noah ; 
which being of "gopher wood," he 
supposes was évidence for supposing 
that they were built In Cyprus or 
Cnpher. Hislop in his " Ttw/ Baby. 



Ions " refines upon this by rendering 
Nipkcli Ithe diud or female forai 
mistaken by lïion for Juno), "a fallen 
woman," froin NePhcL, to fiU; and 
makes the Cenlaurs the piogeny of a 
woman debauched afler the manner of 
the Cyprians and Asayrians, in the pe- 
culiar rites of Mylitla and Astartè. 
Nonnuî, os Bryant observes, makes 
them Ibe offspring of Zcua in Cj'- 

" I came with great measure of ardent 
passion for Paphla (Vcnus-AstartS) by 
which cmbrace was engendered the 
Centaurs, casting ihe spore into the 
secret lecesses ofearth" (Gaia). 

The mytbical King Erichihonius is 
said lo hâve been the offsprinç of 
AChenè and Hephaistos (Vulcaa) in A 
similar manner.— A. W. 

"• Denon; pi. cxKvii. a. 

•"■ Dbnon: pL cxxxi. 3. 

*" Denom : pi. cuix. a. 

"• SiUa Sfcdmeni : i. pL 3. 
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littlc in his composition; hc having the tail and ears, as wcll 
as the feet of a horse, joined to a human body, togethcr wilh a 
goat's beard ; '" and in the Dwnysiacs of Noiinus, we find sucb 
figures described under the litle of Satyrs ; which ail other 
writers speak of as a mixture of the goat and man. ïhcse, he 
says, were of the race of the Centaurs ; with whom they made 
a part of the retinue of Bacchus in his Indian expédition;*" 
aiid they were probably the original Satyrs derived from 
Saturn, who is fabled to hâve appeared under the form of a 
horse in his addresses to Philyra the daughter of Oceanus; "* 
and wha, havîng been thechief deity of the Carthaginians, is 
probably the personage represented by that animal on their 
coins."* Thaï thèse equiiie Satyrs should bave been incro- 
duced among the attendants of Bacchus, either in poetry or 
sculpture, is perfeclly natural ; as they were personifications 
of the generative or productive attribuie equally with the 
Paniskai, of those of a caprine form; wherefore we find ihrec 
ofthemonthe handle of the very ancient Dionysiac patera, 
terminating in his symbol of the Minotaur in tlie cabinet of 
Mr. R. Payne Knight. In the sculptures, however, they arc 
invariably without horns. The Saturn of the Romans, and 
probably of the Phœnicians, seems to bave been the personifi- 
cation of an attribute totally différent from that of the Kronos 
of the Greeks, and to hâve derived his Latin name from Satûr, 
the sower o^ planter ; which accords with the character of Pan. 
Silenus, or Silvanus, with which that of Neptune, or humidity, 
is combined. Hence, on the coins of Naxus in Sicily, we find 
the figure usually called Silenus with the tail and ears of a 
horse, sometimes priapic, and sometimes with the priapic term 
of the Pelasgian Mercury as an adjunct, and ahvays with the 
head of Bacchus on the reverse. Hence the equine and caprine 
Satyrs, Fauns, and Paniski, seem to bave had nearly the 
same meaning, and to bave respeciively differed in différent 



*" D'AmcarvIlLK: Jiichrrchit sur 
U> Arli d< la Grèce .- i. pi. 13. Tbere 
is no inaccuracjr ; the tenninat word 
taunu having midcd the ituihor into 
supposing Ihat the animal parts were 
those of a baU. 

ii. and xiv. See 



note 408. 

"*Virgil: Geergif!. iii, gi, "Such 
Saturn (Krônos) too, himsclf, swîft nt 
the coDiÏDg of his wifc, spread oui a 
full moue upon his equine neck, and 
flyine EUed Pelion wilh shrill whinncy- 



faiicifuL 



The eCymolog}! propo^ed S 



Macedonion coins above cited ; but 
ihe Satura of both seems lo bave an- 
swcred ralher lo ihc Poséidon of the 
Gtceks, than lo Ihe personilicalian of 
Time, common]/ called Kronos or 
Satura. The iigure represented 
mounled upon a winged horse Icnnin- 
aliog in a lish, and riding upon the 
waler;, with a bow in his hand, is prob- 
ably Ihe same personage. See M/- 
daillrs PkinUitHHis du Dulem, pi. i. f. 
I. The coin is bélier preservedin the 
cabinel of Mr. Knight. 
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stages and styles of allegorical composition only by having 
more or less of the animal symbol mixed with the human 
fonns, as the taurine figures of Bacchus and the Rivers hâve 
more or less or the original bull. Where the legs and horns 
of the goat are retaiued, they are usually called Satyrs ; and 
where only the ears and tail, Fauns ; and, as thîs distinction 
appears to hâve been observed by the besl Latin wricers, we 
sce no reason to départ from it, or to suppose, with some 
modem antiquaries, that Lucretius and Horace did not apply 
properly the terms of their own language to the symbols 
of their owa religion.'" The baldness always imputed to Sile- 
Dus is perhaps best explained by the quotation in the mar- 
gio-*" 

HIPPA, THE ANCIENT GODDESS. 

113, In Xh&OrfAicïfymnsÙte goddess Hippa is celebrated as 

theniirseof the generator Bacchus, and the soûl of the world; "* 
and in the cave-temple of Phigalè in Arcadia, the daughter 
of Ceres by Neptune was represented with the head of a 
horse, having serpents and other animais upon it, and holding 
upon one hand a dolphin, and upon the other a dove;"* the 
meaning of which symbols, Pausanias observes, were évident 
of every instructed and initiated man ; though he does not 
choose to relate it, any more than the name of this goddess ; "' 



*" Batii-nHtvi di Xoma, ii. page 
149, noie 14, 

'" HiPPncKATBs : ■' They who are 
b&td {fkalakiis) are of an inflamma- 
tmy habit ; uid Ihe pluma (pblegm) 
in Ihcir hcad beitig agitated und healed 
by salacitjr, coming to the epidennis 
wilheiE Ihe rools ai the hoir causing it 
to fall off, for which reasoQ cultaled 
■nen are neier bald." 

The Itus Phalakiés of the Argives, 
menlioned by Clément (Eihorialûms, 
ii.). 15 supposéd to hâve ac(|uired Ihst 
deiignation from the suât idea. 

*•* HyitiH, xlviii. " CaUing Hippa, 
the nutK of Bacchus." 

FragnenI, xliii. (frotn P reclus). 
" Hippa, the suai of every thiag." 

Hippa is from the Phcenician //<>, 
and signifies the Paient of ail. Hcsy- 
chim tendeis Hipfan as follows: " Hip' 
pon — ihe sexual paiti of a woman or 
of a Dun; a lai^e fish." The dcity 
Hippa was Ihcrcfore " parent of gi>ds 
and men." and represented by phailic 
*yinbnl(. The horse or hippos was 
I because the Greek name is a 



pua on tbatof the deîties. The dcilies 
o( Ihat worship Ihal were not Grecian 
originally were called Hîppian, and 
their priests Hippai. aa in the case of 
Dioinede».i-iA. W. 

"" Pausanias : Arradia, aliii. a, 3. 
The Phygalians say thaï Ihe olTspring 
of Demetei (by Poséidon) was not a 
mare (hippos), but the Deipaina (lady, 
mistress. tulelar goddess) wham the 

AtL-adians call tlippia 

" This cave is regarJed as the temple 
of Dcmctcr, and in it it an image 
(dfa/Mii), made of wood ; thîs image 
was made by them in this style ; '' 



, and » 



. likej 







:pl the head ; but it bad the 
mane ofa mare, and Ihe like- 
serpents and other animais 
gtew to the head ; a chemise (cKUsh) 
coveted hct lo the cilremilics of Ihe 
fcci ; Iherc was a dolphïn upon one 
hand and a bird on the other." 

*" Pai;sanias: Anadia. uivii. 6 
" The name of the totelar goddest it 
W15 fcared lo write for tbose who had 
not l>een initialed." 
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they beîng both probably mystic. The lîtie Hippio! or Hippia 
was applicd to scverat deîties ; '" and occasiocly even to living 
sovereigcs, whom flattery had decked out with divine attri- 
butes; as appears in the instance of Arsinoë the wife of 
Ptolemy Philadclphus, who was honored with it.*" One of 
the most solenin forms of adjuration in use among theaDcient 
inhabitants of Sweden and Norwaywas by the sboulder of 
the horse ; '" and when Tyndarus engaged the suitors of Helen 
to défend and avenge her, he is said to bave made tbem swear 
upoD the testiclcs of the same animal.'" 



<" PAtrsANlAS says {Attica. ixxi. 4), 
th>t near the Academy in Albent was 
■ mound l^mat) sacred lo Po^cidon as 
H[ppi(is and to Pallas-Athena u llip- 

Eia. He also lays, " There isammitid 
y that of Atbena racred to Hygeia, 
and (hey catl Athena by Ibe name 
Hippia, and Dïonysus by thaï of Mcl- 
poraenoï, and also Kissoi." This lal- 
ter terni probably dunotes Ihe Kiisvan 
oHgïn of the Bacchic worïhip, and is 
commemoraied in orienliJ fashion by 
the pun of Kiiiot or Ivy, sacred lo 
that divînity. 

Pausanias also déclares — EHii. I.. 
XV. 4 ; " The mounds to Poséidon as 
Hippios, and Heràas Hippia; . . . 
the mounds to Arct (Mars) as Hippios, 
and to Athena as Hippra." 

I[ mïght be cODJectured wîlh great 
plausibilily. that the bor^c and mare 
were placed for [he divinities whom 
they represented. la the Hinda My- 
thology eacb deity bas a ■vekan ox ve- 
liiiile, gcQetalIy a bird or animal, that 
is generally depïcted with them, En 
(bal manner. But Jacob Bryant {An- 
alysii ef Anàent Mythslogy, iii.) dé- 
clares Hippos and Hipfa, Hippios and 
Hippia wcre designalioni brought from 
an otder language; Hippa, he rc- 
marks. beine the saxat as Cybctè, Ibe 
Molher-goddess, worshipped in Lydia 
and Phcygia. She was the narse of 
Dionysus afler the dealh of his molher 
Semelê, and his birth from the Ihigh 
of bis falber. Homer speaks of (he 
mares reared by Phoebus ID Pieria : 
"Tlut Euided by Eumelui. Bewilko btrda," 
and Callimachus al&o refers to tbem 
in his Nymn ta Atolla. " Those 
Hippai, misconstmed mares," Bry- 
ant déclares, " were priestesseï of 
the goddess Hippa, who was of old 
worshipped in Thessaly and Thrace. 
ud in many diffcrenC régions. They 



chanled hymns in her temples and 
performed the rites of fine; bnt the wor- 
shïp growing obsolète, the very tenns 
were at lasl mislakcn. How fai this 
worship once prevaîled may be known 
from the many placci denominaled 
from Hippa." ■■ The rites of Diony»iis 
Ilippius were eariied iWO Thrace 
where ihc horse» of Diomcdes were 
said to bave bcen fed with human 
Bush. Those horses. xinaklenai. which 



fed 



upon 



pios. 

Mr. Btyant explaîns elsewhere the 
cannïbatism of the Lœstrygonex and 
Cyclopes. and the slauehlering of men 
allured by the Sirens, by the same h^- 

Eothesis of baman sacrifices. The 
orse Pegasus, said to hâve been the 
son of Poséidon and Mcdusa, bom 
from her neck aflcr her heail bad been 
eut ofT by Persens, is interpreled by 
Faiicphalus as a ship ; and thcsleed 
Areiûn, the ofispring of Poséidon and 
Demeler-Erinnys, bas in like manner 
Uxed the powers of the euhememti. 
Mr. Bryant ajso supposes that the Grcat 
Fish Celo which was sacred to Daçon 
or Poséidon, had the same mystical 
meaningas the horse and ship. 

riously affcci our litcral 



by Ihe Great Fish was a lïguratii 

scripiion of his rescue by a sb 
the Phœnicians or Philiatinca, 
Ihci 

A. W. 

*" HEsYCHiUS : Hippia. 

*** Mallet : InlroductioH a la BU- 
taire dt Dniuman. 

*" Pausanias : iii. ch. «x. 
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UEANING or VARIOUS 



REPRESENTATIONS. 



114. In an ancient pièce of marble sculpture in relief, Jupi- 
ter is represented reposing upon the back of a Ceniaur, who 
carries a deer in his hand; by which singular composition is 
significd, not Jupiter, going to hunt, as antiquaries hâve 
supposed,"' but the all-pervading Spirit, or suprême maie 
principle incumbent upon the waters, and producing fertllity, 
or whatever propeny or modification of propcrties the deer 
was meant to signify. Diana, of whom it was a symbol, was 
in the original planetary and elementary worship, the Moon ; 
but in the mystic religion, slie appcars to hâve beena personï- 
fication of the all-pervading Spirit, acting through the tnoon 
upon the Earth and the waters. Hence she comprehended 
almost every other female personification, and has innumera- 
ble titles and symbols expressive of almost every attribute, 
whether of création, préservation, or destruction ; as appears 
from the PantheJc figures of her; such as she was worshipped 
in the celebrated temple of Ephesus, of which many are ex- 
tant. Among the principal of thèse symbols is the deer, 
wfaich also appears among the accessory symbols of Bacchus : 
and which is sometimes blended into one figure wilh the goat 
so as to form a composite fictitious animal called a Trag-ele- 
phus; of which ihere are several examples now extant.'" The 
very ancient colossal statue ofthe androgynous Apoilo near 
Miletus, of which there is an engraving from an ancient copy 
in the Select Spécimens, pt. xii. carried a deer in the right hand, 
and on a very early gold coin, probably of Ephesus, a maie 
beardiess head is represented with the horns of the samc ani- 
mal ; *" whence we suspect that the métamorphoses of Actason, 
like many other similar fables, arose from some such symboli- 
cal composition. 

SyMBOLISM AND ALLEGORIES. 

115, It is probable therefore that the lion devouring the 
borse, représenta the dlurnal heat of the Sun exbaling the 



*•• WiNCKELMA». jVmuwm/.^JlftV. 

incdited, No. îi. 

•" DioDoRUs SicuLDS : xxviii. 20. 
" Effigies of goil-elephants wera among 
the amainenlB of Ihe magnifïcent 
beone in which thebody ofAlexander 
Ihe Greal was convcyed [rom Babjflon 
to Alexandria, whcre il w»s depos'" ' 
ÎD > shrine or coIRd of so'' ' 
«hich having been melled d 



carried away dunng the troubles bjr 
whicb Ptolemy XI. was expelled, a 
^lus one WB« substitntcd and eihibitcd 
m Its place in the tîme of Stnbo." Sec 
Ctoft. ivii. 

'" In the cabinet of Mr. R. Payne 
Knight. 



and 
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waters ; and devouring the dcer, the same beat wUliering and 
piurefj'ing the productions of the earth ; bolh of which, though 
immcdiaiely destructive, are preparatory to reproduction: for 
ihe same fervent rays, which scorch and withcr, clothe the 
earth with verdure, and mature ail Us fruits. As they dry up 
the waters in one scason, so they return them in another. 
causing fermentation and putréfaction, which make one 
génération of plants and animais the means of producing an- 
other in rcgular and unceasing progression, and thus consli- 
lute that varied yet uniform harmony in the succession of 
causes and effects, which is the principle of gênerai order and 
economy in the opérations of nature. The same meaning was 
signified by a composition more celebrated in poetrj-, though 
less fréquent in art, of Hercules descroying a Ceniaur; who ïs 
sonictimes distinguishcd, as in the ancient coins above ctted, 
by the pointed goal's beard. 

116. This universal harmony is represcnted, on the frieze 
of the temple of Apollo Didumœus near Miletus, by the lyre 
supported by two symbolical figures composed of the mlxed 
forras and features of the goat and the lion, each of n'hîth 
rests one of its fore-feet upon it."* The poets expressed the 
same meaning in their allegorical taies of ihe loves of Mars 
and Venus; from which sprang the goddess Harmonia,'" re- 
prescnted by the lyre,"' which, according to the jEgj-plians 
was strung by Mercury with the sinews of Typhon."* 

"THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER " — ISIS AND PROSEBPINA, 

1)7, The &ble of Ceres and Proserpina is the same altegorj 
inverted: for Proserpina or Persephoneia, who, as her name 
indicates, was the goddess of Destruction, is fabled to hâve 
sprung from Jupiter and Ceres, the most gênerai personi&ca- 
tionsofthe créative powers. Hence she is called Korê the 



" Plutarch : Itii . 



40. 






SoPHOCLES : Œdipuj Tyr., v. I90. 

This unanned Mais is the plague : 
wherefoie Ihat god tnust hivc bcen 
con&ideied as the Destroyer in gênerai, 
not as the god of War in partîcular. 

**' Plutarch ; Pylhian PririUii, 16. 
" T^ey presented a golden plectnim 
to Apollo, rememberiog perhaps Ihose 
▼erses of Sejthiaos, who Ihus wrote of 
the haip: 



Il WPS the lurp wblc 



"■mined by ci 
\Bi for hli pi 



aiîXi. 



Ta Birike Ihose chotila thaï monal ean 

'" Plutarch : /sis and Osirit, ïS- 
"They fable that Hernies (Thoth or 
Mercury) took out Ihe sinews of Tj 
phon and used thcm for harp-slringi, 
la dénote that when Nbhi or rea^on 
arranged Ihc univerae it made a COD- 
cord out of many discordi, and so did-_ 
nol abolish, but merely cunailed the — 
scope of the corruptible principle." 
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éaughter ; *" as being the universal daughter, or gênerai sec- 
ODdaiy principle ; forthough property the goddessof Destruc- 
tion, she is frequenlly distinguished by the title Soteira,"' 
Présenter, and represented with ears of corn upon hcr head, as 
goddess of Fertilily. She was, in reality, ihe personificatîon 
of ihe beat or fire supposed to pervade the earth, which was 
beld to be at once the cause and effect of fercility and destruc- 
tion, as being at once the cause and eSbct of fermentation, 
from which both proceed."' The mystic concealment of her 
opération was expressed by the black vail or bandage upon 
her head,'" which was sometimes dotted with asterisits ; 
wbilst the hair, which it enveloped, was made to imitate 
flaraes."" 

118. The Nephthè or Nephthus of the Egyptians, and the 
Libitina, or goddess of Deatli of the Romans, were the same 
personage : and yet, wilh both thèse peoples, she was the same 
as Venus and Libéra, the goddess of génération.'" Isiswasaiso 
the same, except ihat by the later ^Egyptians, the personificatîon 
was siill more generalised, so as to comprehend universal 
nature; whence Apuleius invokes her by the oames of Elcu- 
sinian Ceres, Celestial Venus, and Proserpina; and she an- 
swers him by a gênerai explanation of thèse titles. " I am," 
says she, " Nature, the parent of thtngs, the sovereign of tho 
éléments, the primary progeny of time, the most exalted of 
the deities, the first of the heavenly gods and goddesses. Ihc 
queen of the shades, the uniform countenance; who dispose 
with my nod the luminous heights of heaven, the salubrious 
breezes of ihe sea, and the mournful silence of the dead ; 
whose single deity the whole world vénérâtes in many 
forms, with various rites, and many names. The egyptians, 
skilled in ancicnt lore, worship me with proper cérémonies, 
and cali me by my tnie name, Queen Isis." '** 



"» JCeri is aiso (rsnilaled piulla or 
maidea. and yet she is repuled to hâve 
beeo the molfaer of Dion]^us-Zagreu3 
of Ibe Sabaiian mysleries. Bul in 
trulli the name is tbe same as Kura, 
the féminine désignation of the Sun, 
»nd the litle given le Ceres or De- 
meter at Cnidui. Indced. ihe two, 
Sïemeler and Korc-Pcrsephoncia. hcr 
Kcpntcd daughter, are ïdenlïcal. — A. W. 

•" See coins of Agathocles. 

•" OrfJue Hymn. xxU : " Pcisepho. 
neia, alîke the cause uf life and dealh 
So norlals." 

*•* Meleager : Efigram. ciii. 

*" See ïilver coini of Syracuse, etc. 

•"PlUTABCH: Numa. 



Irii and Osirii : " Nephlhê. whom 
some likewisB calI Dcath and Aphro- 
dite 1 h ey aiso name Vie tory." 

CiCEHO : Against Vfrrts. "They 
cali her Libéra, who ia Ihe same as 
Proserpina." 

•"Ai'ULEtUS: The GoMm An. 
" En adsum luis commota. Luci, prc- 
cibus, rerum nalura parens. elemen- 
lorium omnium domina, sKcalorum 
progcnies inilialî». summa numinum. 
rcyina raaniurn, prima cœlitum, deo- 
rum dearumque, faciès unifurmi* : 
quacctrli la m in osa culmina, maris sal- 
ubria flamina. inferoram deplorata ai- 
lenlia nutibus mei» dispenso, cujus 
Dumeo nnicum, mullifonni specie, ritu 
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119. This universal character of the goddess appears, how- 
ever, lo hâve been subséquent to the Macedonian conquest ; 
when a new modification of the ancîent Systems of religion and 
philosophy took place at Alexandria, and spread itself gradu- 
ally over the world. The statues of this Isis are of a composi- 
tion and form quite différent from those of the ancîent 
.iEgj'ptian goddess ; and ail that we hâve seen are of Greek or 
Roman sculpture, The original jEgyplian figure of Isis is 
merely the animal symbol of the cow humanised, wïth the 
addition of the serpent, disk, or some other accessary emblem : 
but the Greek and Roman figures of hcr are infinitely varied 
to signify by varions symbols the various attributes of uni- 
versal Nature.'" In this character she is confounded with the 
personifications of Fortune and Victory, which are in reality 
no other than ihosc of Providence, and therefore occasionally 
decked with ail the attributes of universal Power."' The 
figures of victory hâve frequently the antenna or satl-yard of 
a ship in one hand, and the chaplet or crown of immortality 
in the other ; '" and those of Fortune, the rudder of a ship in 
one hand, and the cornucopiie in the other, with the modius 
or polos on her head;'" which ornaments Bupalus of Chios 
is said to hâve first given her in a statue made for the 
Smyrnseans about the sixtieth Olymplad;*" but both bave 
occasionally Isiac and other symbols.'" 

THE SAMK AS THE ASIATIC RBUGIONS. 



I30. The allegorical taies of the loves and misfortunes of 
Isis and Osiris are an exact counterpart of those of Venus and 



lioned Blso lU 



vario, Domine mnltijugo lotus veDcra- 

tar oibis. Prise» doctrina poU 

lentci j£gyptii, ceremotiiis me piursus 
propriii percolenles, nppellint veto 
nomme Rcginam Isidcm. 

•» Sce pUle Ixx. of vol. I, The 
jE^ptian Ëgures wilh the homs of Ihe 
cow, wiought nader ihe Roi 
pire, are common in ail colle 
EDia]] bronzes. 

**' Pausanias : AchaUs, 
" I am petiuaded that in ih'a ode of greatest 
Findar, Fortune may be regarded as of men, 
ODC o( Ibe Fales and ta be strong be- . . . 
yoad her sisleis." 

MsNANDKft : SupfUmentttry Frag- 
ment!, I. " FoituDC means ail ihïngi 
we know or do; but we are credilod 
wilh ihem. Fortune directs ail; and il 
bebooves us lo call her alone the god. 
mind, and ihonght, if we would Dot bc 
amused by empty namci." 



*** 5ee medals io gold of Alexander 
tbe Great. 

*" BnrHti d'Enolaito, Toi. a, xicvîiî. 

•** PaubaMIAS : Mrsim. va. 3, 4; 

" The first mention of which I Itnow, 

thaï is made of Tycht or Fortune. 

makes In bis " Hfmn to 



" (lin, 



"She i; 



laughter of Ocean- 
us. ...."" Nolhing further a 
declared Ihan that this goddess is 
ig the gods in the affairs 
01 men, ana eïercises greal power." 
. . . . "Bupatos, the artisl. first 
made a statue of Fortune for the 
Smytneeans. of vhich we know'lliil it 
bad a pclej or hémisphère on the head. 
and in the IcfC hand what is lermed bf 
the Greeks Ihe hom of Amalthea." 

•» Bronti d'Enolono. vol. ii. lav, 
xxvt. : aiso Medals of Leucadia. 
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Adonis (Astarlè and Baal);"' whîch sîgnify the alternate 
exertion of the generative and destructive attributes. Adonis 
or Adonai was an Oriental (Phœnician and Hebrew) titic of 
the Sun, signifying Lord; and the boar, supposed to bave 
killed hirn, was the emblem of Winter;'" during which ihe 
productive powers of nature being suspended, Venus was said 
to lament the loss of Adonis until he was agaîn restored to 
Ijfe: whence both the Syrian and Argive women annually 
roourned his death, and celebrated his rénovation;"' and the 
mysteries of Venus and Adonis at Byblos in Syria were held 
in similar estimation with those of Ceres and Bacchus at 
Eleusis, and Isis and Osiris in ^Egypt."' Adonis was said to 
pass six months with Proserpîna, and six with Venus;"* 
whence some learned pcrsons bave conjectured that the alte- 
gory was invented near the pôle, where the sun disappears 
during so long a tîme : '" but it may signify merely the 
decrease and iucrease of the productive powers of nature as 
the Sun retires and advances.'" The Vishnu or Juggernaut of 
the Hindus is equally said to lie in a dormant state during the 
four rainy months of that climate :-^' and the Osiris of the 
jEgyptians was supposed to be dead or absent forty days in 
cach ycar, during which the people lamented*" his loss, as 
the Syrians did that of Adonis, and the Scandinavians that of 
Frey; '" though at Upsal, the great metropolis of their wor- 
ship, the sun never continues any one day eniireiy below the 



*" LuciAN : Di Dea Syria. xx. 6. 

•" SCHOUAST upan ihe Idyl of The- 
ocriluB, iii. ■■Thcy say concerning 
Adonis, that be dyiDg, ipent six 
nionlhs in the embmcea of AphrodilS 
and aiso in the embracei of Pcrec- 

"' Olaus Rudbeckius ; Attanlica, 
No. II. iii, BaIIXIe : De tAiInmemU 



•"SUTOAS; "Osiris being like 
the Muar ai Adonis, according lo 
Ihe myslical method of blending 



upoa Macrobius: 
SaltimaUa. î. 30, Curlher lemarks, 
Ibal " Adnais it not contidered ax a 
distinct pcrsonaee, but as Dionysus 
or Bacchus himself " 

Plutakch: Sympaiiaii. iv. 5. " It 
it laid that Adonis was slain by b 
boai. Noir Adonis is sapposed to be 
the same with Bacctius; and many rites 
in the wonbip of cach coulinn this 
opinion.' 

Ar the boar thaE siew Adonis was 
ibe lymbol or rcprcscntalive of Arcs 
or Man, the god of slrife and destruc- 
tion. Tbc legcnd reptescnta the end 

the eemus of «rinler and Death. — 

** LuaAN : Bi Dca Syria. Pau- 
SANIAt : CorintÂ. KX. S. Muiitl, viij. 



*•' Plutarch : /ni and Oiirù, 69. 

"The Phrygians, believing their god 
lo be asleep during ihc winter and 
awake in summei. m celebniting the 
orgies of Bacchus commemomie iKilh 
those evenls. Paphl^onians pniy and 
intercède for the winter to brealt up 

•" Holwell; Part II. p. «5. 

'" Am. MahckUJN. xix. C. I. Ut 
laciymare eultriccs Venerts stepe spec- 
tanlQi in lolemnibus Adonidis sacris, 
quod simulacrum aliquod esse fragum 
adultarum religiooea niysticx docent. 

"*ThE0PH1LUS : ad Aulelyc. i. p. 75, 




J 
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horizon.'" The slory of the Phcenix, or, as that fabulous bird 
was called în the north, of the Fanina, appears to hâve been 
an allegory of the same kind, as was also the Phrj'gian taie 
concerning Cybclê andAtys; though varîously distinguished 
by the fictions of poets and mythographers.'" 

THE SWINE A SACRIFICIAL ANIMAL. 

m. On some of the very ancient Grcek coins of Acanthus 
in Macedonia we find a lion killing a boar;"* and Îd otiier 
monuments a dead boar appears carried in solemn proces- 
sion ; *" by both which was probably meant the triumph of 
Adonis in the destniction of his enemyat the return of sprîng. 
A young pig was also the vîctim offered preparatory to ini- 
tiation into the Eleusinian mysterics,'" which seems to hâve 
been intended to express a similar compliment to the Sun. 
The Phrygian Atys, like the Syrian Adonis, was fabled to 
hâve been killed by a boar, or, according to another tradition, 
by Mars in the shape of that animât; *" and his death and 
résurrection were annually celebrated in the same manner.'" 
The beauty of his person, and the style of his dress, caused his 
statues 10 be confounded wilh those of Paris, who appears also 
to bave been canonised; and it is probable that a symbolical 
composition reprcsenting hitn in theact of fructifying nature, 
attended by power and wisdom, gave rise to the story of the 
Trojan prince's adjudging the prize of beauty bctween the 
three contending goddesses; a story which appears to bave 
been wholly unknown to the ancient poets, who hâve celebra- 
ted the events of the war supposed to hâve arisen from it. 
The fable of Ganymedes, the cup-bearer of Jupiter, seems to 
liave arisen from some symbolical composition of the same 
kind, at first misunderstood, and afterwards misrcpresented in 
poetical fiction : for the lines in the lliad alluding to it, are, 
as before observed, spurious; and according to Pindar, the 
most orthodox perhaps of ail the poets, Ganymedes was not 
the son of Laomedon, but a mighty genius or deity who regu- 
lated or caused the overfluwings of the Nile by the motion of 
hisfeet.'" His bcing, therefore, the cup-bearer of Jupiter, means 
no more than that he was the distributor of the waters be- 



•* Ol. RunBECK. : Atlantic, p. ii. c 
». p. 153. 

^ Ol. Rudbeck. : p. ii. c. iii. et v 
NONMS : Dienys. M. 396. 

*" Peler[n:vo1. I.pl. xxK. No. 17. 

*>' On a mirblc frBgmcnl in relief ' 
the Towniey ■Collection. 



*•• Aristofhakbs : Piate, 374. 

*" NoNNUs : DÎBnysiats. "Arei 
tars) in ttie form of 11 bonr, wîth 
vagc teelh, britiging dcath, cantc [o 
:ave the web of Taie aboul Adonïi." 
*** Stuabo : I. JltLlilN;fmfwnj, r, 
" SCHOLI.lsr upon Aralus. 
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tween heaven and earth, and consequently a distinct personi- 
ficationof that atiributeof Jupiter, which is otlierwise signiSed 
by the epithet Pluvius. Hence he is only anothcr modification 
of the same personîfication, as Atys, Adonis, and Bacchus; 
who are ail occasionally represented holding the cup or 
patera; which is also givcn, with the comucopise, to their 
subordinate émanations, the local genii ; of which many small 
figures in brass are extant. 

III. In the poetical taies of the ancient Scandinavîans, 
Frey, the deity of ihe Sun, was fabled to hâve been killed by 
a boar; which was thercfore annually offered to him at the 
greal feast of Juul {Yule), celebrated durîng the winter- 
solstice.'" Boars of paste wcre also served on their tables 
during the feast : which beîng kept till the foUowing spring, 
were ihen beaten to pièces and mixed with the sceds to be sown 
and with the food of the cattle and hinds employed îo tilling 
the ground."' Among the jEgyptians likewise, thosc who 
could not afford lo sacrifice real pigs, had images of them 
in paste served up at the feasts of Bacchus or Osiris,"' which 
aeem, like the feasts of Adonis in Syria, and the Yule in 
Sweden, to bave been expiatory solemuities meant to honor 
and conciliate the productive power of the Sun by the sym- 
biilical destruction of the adverse or inert power, From an 
ancient fragment prcservcd by Plutarch, it seems that Mars, 
t'onsidered as the destroyer, was represented by a boar among 
ihe Greeks;'*' and on coins we find him wearing the boar's, 
as Hercules wears the liun's skin;"* in both of which in- 
stances the old animal syrabol is humanised, as almost ail the 
animal symbols gradually were by the refinement of Grecian 
art. 

123. From this symbolical use of the boar to represent the 
destroyiog or rather the anti-generaiive attribute, probabjy 
arose the abhorrence of swine's flesh, which prevaiicd univer- 
sally among the jEgyptians and Jews, and partially in other 
countries, particularly in Pontus; where the temple of Venus 
at Comana was kept so slrictiy pure from the pollution of 
such encmies, that a pig was never admitted into the city.'" 
The ^gyptians are said also to hâve stgnified tiie inert power 
of Typhon by an ass ; '" but among the ancient inhabilants of 

*" Olaus RuDDECHlis : part I., not \\ 
»., viii. and part II., v. sel? al 

*• OLAes RUDBECKIUS. "" f 

•*• HKRrtDOTUS : ii. 47. and Macro- in ail 1 

eilrs: SatumaHa, \. 90. **■ î 

"" Plutakch: 0/iitc/. 13. "For '^ i 
hlind, oh women, is he who perceives 



1 the form of a boar, 
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[taly, and probably the Greeks, ihis animal appears to hâve 
bccn a symbol of an opposite kind,'" and is therefore per- 
petually found in the retinue of Bacchus : ihe dismeoibennent 
of whom by the Titans was an all^ory of tbe same kind as 
the death of Adonis and Atys by the boar, and the dismecnber- 
ment of Osiris by Typhon ; '" wheocc his festivals wcrc in the 
spring;'" and at Athens, as well as in /Egypt, Syria, aDd 
Phrygia, the Aphanismo! and Egersis, or death and revi'val, wera 
celebrated, the one with lamentations, and the other with re- 
joicing."* 

FROUETHEUS AKD THE 



» 



124. The storics of Prometheus were equally all^orical ; 
for Prometheus was only a title of the Sun, expressing /ri?p»'- 
tUnee'" 01 foresight, wherefore his being bound in the extremi- 
ties of the earth, signifîed originally no more than the restric- 
tion of the power of the sun during the winter months; 
though it has been variously embellished and corrupted by 
the poets, partly, perhaps. from symbolical compositions ill 
understood, for the vulture mîght hâve been nalurally cm- 
ployed as an eniblem of the destroying power. Another etn- 

■• Y« who Uke me tA-nsce» 
To thclrtaisb dignlly Dur neirHuiied godsf 

Dwp buiiid in Ihc ImuiBls qf the tuth. 



t. 344- 



L : Satins. li. 96. COLU- 

" Plutarch : " Tbe suJTerings re- 
lated ÎD [he chants concemïag Dionjr- 
Eua knd Ihc crime» of Ihe Titans 
agsinst bim, etc.. the wbale relatcU ai 
a fable, U a mjrtb conceniing tlie re- 
turn to Hfe," 

iiit and Osiris : 54. '■ They do nol 
simply propound in tbe legend tbat 
the soûl of Osiris îs perpétuai nnd in- 
corruptible, but thaï his body ï& re- 
PEBtcdly tom in pièces and cuoccaled 
by Typhon." 

'""The feitival a{ Bromius (Bac- 
chas) occurring in spring." 

"* Dehostkenes ; TAe Crvwn. 

JUUUS FlRMIClUS. 

*" PlNDAR ; Olympic Odes, ri. 
Bt. 

The story of PromelheiiE bas an 
oriental aspect, and is older ihan 
ihc GreciSD mythology. He is slyleil 
by Lycophron, Daimon Pnmalhtoi 
Aithiops, tbe .^thiopian God Vxnmt- 
thens. Il il most improbable Iheie- 
fbre tbat bit dciignaiion cxpressed 
"providence or foresight." He be- 
longed. ai crer the Greeks acknonl- 
edge, to a pievious era as wtU as race. 
.AKhylus tays : 



Ldih 



ithlghn 



nd. In I 



Piamclheui Uitigtal ach uuful 

According to Bryant (Anatviii 0/ 
Aniienl Mytholcgy, ii. p. 140), Prome- 
theus «as worshipped as a deity bf 
the Colcblans. a nation kindred with 
the /Egypliatiï, and had a temple on 
Mount Caucasus. called the TyfhBniati 
Rmli, tbe deriec ovcr the gale of 
whicb was an eagie ovet a heart. This 
was a symbol of E|;ypt. (hc eagle 
being tbe cicsl and the beart Ihe em- 
blein of that counlry. 

Diodorus asserts that Prometheus 
was an Egypiian deily, and one of Ihe 
Orphie hymns ideniibcs hica aiso wiib 
Kronos or Satum. DunUp, in hit 
Spirit'HisiBTy cf Afaa, makei the 
Dame synonymoua with the Hinda 
AgDi,"tbe fire upon the altar," and 
CoL Wîlford linds it in tbe désigna- 
tion Pramathes. the servants or voti- 
rtes of Mkha Deva, ibat wcrc de- 
stroyed by ibe bird Giruda, Ibe cele- 
brated enemy of the Serpcnt-Iribet, Of 
Naga-wonhippers. — A, W, 
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blem of chis power, much distinguished in the ancient Scandi- 
Daviati mythology, wns the wolf, who in the last day was ex- 
pected to devour the sun ; *" and among the symbolical orna- 
ments of a ruined mystic temple at Puzzuoli, we find a wolf 
devouring grapes, whîch being tlie fruit peculiarly consecraied 
to Bacchus, are not unfrequently employed to signify that god, 
Lycopolis, in .^îgypt, takes its name from the sacred u'olf kept 
there; *" and upon the coins of Cartbsea, in the island of Ceos, 
tbe forcpart of this animal appears surrounded with divergiag 
rays, as the centre of an asterisk.*'* 

ABMORRED. 



125. As putréfaction was the most gênerai means of natu- 
ral destruction or dissolution, the same spirit of superstition, 
whîch turned every oiher opération of nature into an object 
of dévotion, consecratcd it to the personification of the de- 
siroying power; whence, in the mysteries and olher sacred 
rites belonging to the generative attributes, everything putrid, 
or ibat had a tendency to puiridit)', was carefuUy avoided ; 
and so strict were the jEgyptian priests iipon this point, that 
Ihey wore no garments made of any animal substance, but cir- 
cumcised themselves, and shaved their whole bodies even to 
their eyebrows, lest they should unknowingly harbor any 
fiith, excrément, or vermin supposed to be bred from putrefec- 
tion.*" The common fly, being, in its first stage of existence, 
a principal agent in dissolving and dissipating ail putrescent 
bodies, was adopted as an emblem of the Deity to represeni 
the destroying attribute; whence the Baal-Zebub, or Jupiter 
Fly of the Phœnicians, when admitted into the creed of the 
Jews, received the rank and ofRce of Prince of the Devils.'" 



à.-a.y. ihat no tice oratherimpare (liing 
miy adhère to Ihem when they «re en- 

Îi^ed in ihe lervice of the gods. 
heir dreu is entirely of linen, and 
their ihoes of Ihe pnper-plunt ; it is 
not [awful for them 10 wcai either 
ârf^s or shoes of >ny other material." 
** See INMAN : Ancimt Failhi 
£mbiidied in Andetit Names, Tol. i. p. 
jiS. -' Bailiebub. or Ueetzehnb, u 
usunlly said la mean ' my Lord of 
flics,' but (hi! seenii 10 me (o be ab- 
Eurd. The wofd tabab signifies ' lo 
iDurmur.' ' hum,' or ' buzz.' and when 
we remcraber the Memiions in Egypt, 

I Ihink it more coniiiieni with »-hai 
we know of prieslly deviccs, ta coti 



«" S'CMDKD : Edda. liii. 
" The WolT wUI deroar 
Tlw Fïihet nf Uw ««ei." 

See ftlio MalLet; InlroducHon à 
tJIii taire de Dantmart, vi. 

*" MacrdBIUS : Salumalia, i. iviî. 

*" The wolf is also the device on 
the coins of Argos. 

** Hkrodotus : ii. 37. " They 
drink ont of bnuen eups, which ihey 
scour every day ; Ihcre is no eircplion 
to this praclice. They wear linen gar. 
menu, «rhich they are spccially caic- 
fnl lo hare always fresh-washed. They 
practice ciicamcision for the sake of 
cleanliaeu, cnnsidering it betler lo be 
clcmnljr than eotoely. The priesis 
share their whole body evcty thiid 
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The symbol was humanised at an early period, probably by 
the l'Iiaeiiicians themselves, and thus formed into one of those 
fantastic compositions whicli ignorant aniiquaries hâve taken 
for wild efforts of disordered imagination, instead of regular 
productions of syslemalîc art.'" 

BACCHUS AND THE LEOPARDS. 



126, Bacchus frequenlly appears accompanicd by léo- 
pards,*" which in some instances are employed in devouring 
clusters of grapes, and in others, drinking the liquor pressed 
from them ; though they are in reality incapable of feeding 
upon that or any other kind of fruit. On a verj' ancieot coin 
of Acanthus, too, the léopard is represented, instead of ihe 
lion, destroying the buU ; *" wherefore we bave no doubi that 
in the Bacchic processions, it means the destroyer accompany- 
ing the generator, and contributing, by différent means, to the 
same end. In some instances his chariot is drawn by two 
léopards, and in others, by a léopard and a goat coupled 
together,'" which are ail différent means of signifying différent 
modes and combinations of the same ideas. In the British 
Muséum is a group in marble of three figures, the middle one 
a human form growing out of a vlne, with leaves and ciusters 
of grapes growing ont of its body. On one side is an andro- 
gynous figure representing the Mises or Bacchus Diphues, and 
on the other, a léopard, with a garland of ivy round its neck, 
leaping up and devouring the grapes, which spring from the 
body of the personificd vine.the hands of which are employed 
in receiving anoiher cluster from the Bacchus. This compo- 
sition represents the vine between the creating and destroying 
attributes of the DeJty, the one giving it fruit, and the othei 
devouring it when given. The poets conveyed the same 

•idcr thaï the word Eigni6cs ' My Lord 



that 

An dent clairvoyant': or intcrprelen 
of oratles spoke with a mutlering 
voice, as if from Ihc ground. See 
Isaiak, viii. 19, and Kxi>. 4. Bsil- 
Zebnb, oF Ekmn, was cnnsnlled as 
an oracle. But in the New Testa- 
ment, Ihe ntiiDe is often wrilten Bal- 
Zibttl, the lalter leim signifying sn 
abode or habitation. The comîîina- 
tion may Ihereforc tnean Baal of the 
Temple. After ihe retum of the 
Jews from Babylnnia, the Asideans, 
or M»cc>beanparty(BfîerwHrdsknown 
os Pharisees or Parsses), bringing "La- 



—A. W. 

*«' See WlNKRLMAN; M»n. ati/. iitti. 
No. 13; and Hiil. dci ArU, Lit. iiL 
c, ii. p. 143. 

*" Thèse arc frequently ealled 
tigers ; but the lîrst tiger veen by the 
Greeks or Romans waï presenled bj 
the ambassador! of India to Angtutui, 
while «etlling the aflairs of AËia, m 
the year of Rome 734. (Dion. Cass, 
Uùl. liv. s. 9.} 

*" In the eabinet of Mr. Knight. 

*"See medfll of Maronea, Gks- 
KER. tab, xtiii. Kg. 26. 
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meaning in the allegorical taies of the Loves of Bacchus and 
Ampelus, who, as the name indicates, was only the vïqc per- 
sonified 

THE CKIHjCRA. 

IÎ7. The Chimera, of whichso many wtiimsical interpréta- 
tions hâve been given by the commentators on the ///arf, seems 
to hâve been an emblematicat composition of tiie same class, 
vailed, as usual, under historical fable to conceal îts meaning 
from the vulgar. It was composed of the forms of the goat, 
the lion, and the serpent, the symbois of the generator, de- 
stroyer, and préserver united and animated by fire, the essen- 
tial principle of ail the ihree. The old poet had probably 
scen such a figure in Asia, but knowing nothing of mystic 
lore. which does not appear to hâve reached Greece or her 
colonies in his time, received whatever was told him concern- 
ing it. In later times, however, il must hâve been a well- 
known sacred symbol, or it would not hâve been einployed as 
a device upon coins. 



T28. The fable of Apollo destroying the serpent Python, 
seems eqiiaily to hâve originated from the symboHcal language 
of imitative art, the title Apollo signifying, according to the 
etymology already given, the destroyer as well as the deliv- 
erer; for, as the ancients siipposed destruction to be merely 
dissolution, as création was merely formation, the power 
which delivered the parlicles of matter from the bonds of 
attraction and broke the âea/iov nepiffpiOr; fpooToî, was in 
fact the destroyer. Hence the verb ATD. ot ATMI {Lvo qt 
LuMi), from which it is derived, means both to/r« and to dâ- 
slroy.*" Pliny mentions a statue of Apollo by Praxiteles, 
much celebrated in his time, called Sauroktonos,"' the lizard- 
killer, of which scveral copies are now extant.'" The lizard, 
being supposed to exist upon the dews and raoisture of the 
earth, was emploj'ed as the symboi of humidity; so that the 
god destroying it, signifies the same as the lion devouring the 
horse, and Hercules killing the Centaur, that is, the sun, ex- 
haling the waters. When destroying the serpent, hc only sig- 
nifies a différent application of the same power to the extinc- 
tion of life; whence he is called Pythios"' or the putréfier, 

"» Sm IHad. i, ïo. and i. 35. "' Macrobius : Salunulia, I. ivii. 

*" Punt; ixniv. c. viii. " Pylhius, ftata/ulAein, i. e. sffiein, to 

*" See WiNKKLMAN; Jf7«. ant. putrefy." 
âned. pi. xi. 
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from the verb ni^Qix». The litle Smintkeus, too, supposing it to 
mean, according to the generally reccived interprétation, 
vsouse-kilhr, was expressive of anotJier application of the same 
attribute; for the mouse was a priapic animal,'" and is fre- 
quently employed as such in ntonumeats of ancient art.*'* 
The statue, Ukewise, whîch Pausanias mentions, ot Apolto 
with his foot upon the head of a bull, is an emblem of siniitar 

139. The offensive weapons of this deity. which are the 
symbols of the meaos by which he exerted his characteristic 
attribute, are the bow and arrows, signifying the émission 
of îts rays ; of which the arrow or dart, the Mo$ or obelos, 
was, as before observed, the appropriate emblem. Hence he 
is called vJ*HrriP, 'EKATQ-S, and EKATHBOAOS, and 
also Chrusaor and Chrusaorus, which hâve a sitnilar significa- 
tion ; the first syllable expressing the golden color of rays, 
and the others their erect position : for aor does not signify 
merely a sword, as a certain writer, upon the authority uf com- 
mon Latin Versions and school Lexicons, bas supposed; bui 
anything that is held up; it being the substantive of the verb 
aeirô. 



HERCULES IDENTICAL WITH 



AND MARS. 



130. Hercules destroying the Hydra, signifies cxactly th& 
same as Apollo destroying the serpent and the lizard;*" the 
water-snake comprehending both symbols, and the ancient 
Phœnician Hercules being merely the lion humanised. The 
knowledge of him appears to hâve come into Europe by the 
way of Thrace; he having been worshipped in ihe island of 
Thasus, by the Phœnician colony settled there, five générations 
before the birth of the Theban hero ; "' who was distinguished 

tion of Ihc many-headcd Nagia of 
Indi&, and is the désignation of acon- 
itdtation in tbe ikj. As Ihe l'hcc- 
nician Hercules 11 the same u Cro- 
nos, 01 Moloch. ihe Sun-God, the 
slayidE of Ibe H^dra is ihe poctic oc 
mytholngïcal melhod of mentioDing 
the entering of the snn intn ibe signs 
of Ihe lodiBc which lie near that ran- 
stellalion. The identity of Hercules 
with Apolto, Bacchus. and Man is 
certain enough ; the intelligenl among 
Ihe ancient<i did not believe in Ihe 
current polytheism. — A. W, 
••* Hkro'dotus : ii, ^^. 



*" .^LIAN : Hislery 9/ AmMalt, 

The appellation Smin-tieui would 
seem ralher ta affiliate Apollo with 
the Hindu deïty Ganesa. who isalways 
accompanied by a rat. — A. W. 

••• It was the dcvice upon the coins 
of Argoi (JUL. PoLt_ Onom. ix. vi. 86), 
probably before the adoption of the 
woir, which is on most of those now 
eitanL A small one, however, in 
gold, with the mouse. ii in ihc cabinet 
of Mr. R. P. Knight. 

*' Pausanjas ; Achaica, n. a. 

*•* PuTTARCH : Ilit and Oiirii, 50. 

The Hjdia is evidcntly a reproduc- 
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by the same tille that he obtained in Greece, a.nd whose ro- 
mantic adventures hâve been confounded with the allegorical 
fables related of him. In the Iloincric limes, he appears to 
hâve been utterly unkoown to the Greeks, the Hercules of the 
Iliad and Otfyssey being a mère man, pre-cminenily distin- 
guished, îndeed, for strength and valor, but exempt from none 
of the laws of mortality.'" His original symboiical arms, with 
ïvhich he appears on the niost ancient medais of Thasus, were 
the sa me as those of ApoUo;'" and his Greek name, which, 
according to the most probable etymology, signifies the glert- 
fier ef the earth, is peculiarly applicable to the Sun. 

The Romans held him to be the same as Mars ; '" who was 
sometimes rcpresentcd under the same form, aad considered 
as the same deity as Apollo; *" and in some instances we find 
him dcstroying the vine instcad of the Serpent,'" the deer, the 
centaur, or the bull; by ail which the s.ime meaning, a little 
differently modified, is conveyed : but the more common repré- 
sentation of him destroying the lion is not so easily explaincd ; 
and it is probable (hat the traditional history of the deified 
hero bas, in this instance as well as some others, been blended 
vith the allegorical fables of the personified attribute : for we 
hâve ncver seen any composition of this kind upon any monu- 
ment of remote antiquily."' 

THE FILLARS A5CRIBED TO SE50STR15. 

131. Upon the pîllars which existed in the time of Hero- 
dotus in différent pans of Asia, and which were attributed by 
the ^gyptians lo Sesostris, and by others 10 Memnon, was en- 
graved the figure of a man holding a spear in his right hand, 
and a bow in his left ; to which was addcd, upon some of thcm, 

♦"Homeb: Iliad, iviii. 117. and wj 
Odyssty, xi. 60a. The Ihree lînes re- 
i«liug to the apolheosis of HercHlw, 
SIC imerpoialed. They déclare that 
" he himself is one of (he immoclat 
godi, delighling hïmself a[ their ffasts, 
and wedded to fair-limbed HeW." 

*" STBABOtXV. 686- ATHENVEUa^KJi. 
It il appareQI ihal u (he sun-god of 
Ihe Vhœnidani, Hercule is idenrical 
with Apollo, Ihe sun-god of Greece. 
The club wRs given him bf Ihe epic 
poets. The name Hercules ia evi- 
denllf from the Sanscrit Hc'cutyut, 
Lord of the Iribe or city. — A. W. 

"• Varro. See MAckoBios : Sa- 
tumaUa. L 44. 

*" Plutarcm Sce Eusebius : Pra- 
faratiff Etiingtlîca. iiî, l. '" Ai>ollo 



w«B bom of Lclo, and Ares of Hera ; 
but the polency of both iii the sune. 
. . . So also, Hera and Leto ure 
two appellations of a eingle divinity." 

*•• Mus. FUntnl. in gemm. 1. I. pL 
xcii. q. 

*" The earliest coins which we ha»e 
seen wi(h Ihis devîce, are of Syracuse. 
Tarentum. and lleractea in Italy ; ail 
of the linest lime of the an, and little 
anterioi to (he Macedonian conqucsl. 
On the more ancient medaU of Se!i- 
nus, Hercules is dcstroying the bull, 
as ihe lion or leoparil is on tbose of 
AcanthuB ; and uie destioying a cen 
laur signilies eiactly ihe same as a 
lion dcstroying a horsc ; the lymbob 
being mcrely humanised. 
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the female atdcia, saîd by the ^gyptians to hâve been meant as 
a iDcmoriat of the cowardice and effeminacy of the inhabitants, 
whom their monarch had _subdued.*" The whoie composition 
was howcver, probably, symbolical ; signifying the active power 
of destruction, and passive power of génération ; whose co-oper- 
atioQ and conjunction are signiSed in so many varions ways in 
the emblematical monuments of ancient art. The figure hold- 
ing the spear and the bow is evidently the same as appears 
iipon the ancient Persian coins called DarUs, and upon Ihose 
of some Asiatic cities, in the Persian drcss; bnt which, upon 
tbose of oihers, appears with the same arms, and in the same 
attitude, with tlie lion's skin upon its head."" This attitude is 
tbat of Icneeling upon one knee; which is that of the Phœni- 
ci an Hercules upon the coins of Thasus above cited: where- 
forc we hâve no doubt that he was the personage meant to be 
represented ; as he continued to be afterward upon the Bac- 
trian and Parthian coins. The Hindus hâve stil! a correspond- 
ing deity, whom they call Rama^ and the modem Persîans a 
fabulous hero called Ruitam, whose exploits are in many re- 
spects simiiar to those of Hercules, and towhom they atiribuie 
ail the stupendous remains of ancient art found in iheir coun- 
trjr. 

APOLLO AND DIONVSUS, THE DAY-SUN AND THE NIGHT-SUN. 

132. It was observed, by the founders of the mystic System, 
that the destructive power of the Sun was exerted most by day, 
and the generative by night: for itwas by day that Lt dried up 
the waters and produced disease and putréfaction; and by 
night that it returncd the exhalations in dews tempered with 
thegenia,! beat that had been transfused into the atmosphère. 
' Hence, when they pcrsonified the attributes, they worshipped 
the one as the diurnal and the oLlier as the necturnal sun ; call- 
ing the one ApoUo, and the other Dionysus or Bacchus;"' 
both of whom were anciently observed to be the same god; 

"" Herodotvs : ii. loa, 106, undetcorreipandenl tilles. Padsani- 

"' See coins of Mallus in CilLcia. as: AllUa. xl. 5. "This the tcmptc 

■nd Soli m Cyprus in the Hunier Col- of Dionysus of Ihe Nichl-Orgies." 
lecllon. Pausanias : Ad. xxvii. 3. " The 

*** HacrOgius: Sal.i c. 18. Ias&- sancluaiy of Dionysus, called the 

crû enim hiec religiosi arcani obser- - Torch-bearer." Osiris waa also lord of 

vanlia lenetur, ut &il, cum in supero, Ihe Underworld. Hekodotus: iL 133. 

îd eil in dinno hcmisphxrïoest, Apol- "The i^gyptians say that Demeter 

lo vodtetur ; cum in infera, id est noc- and Dionysus (Isis and Osîris) préside 

tnmo, Dionysus. qui et Liber paler bclow." Macrobius also déclares {Sa- 

haboitar. Hencc Sophoclea calLs Bac- itintaàa.i. 17). "Adsioieles, qui theo- 

chus "Leader of Ihe chori of flame- Ic^umena scrïpsil, Apollinem et Li- 

breathingslara.''ii/iii/ Eiutali, p. 514. berum pntrem unum eundemqae drum 

and he had temples dedîcalïd IQ him esse, cum niulli:> argumeatii asseiiu" 
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whcnce, in a verse of Euripides, they arc addresscd as onc, the 
names being used as epitliets."' The oracle ac Delphi was 
also supposed to belong to both equally ; or, according to 
the expression of a Latin poet, to the united and mixed divin- 
ity of both."* 

133. This mixed dîvinity appears to hâve been represented 
in the personof the Apollo Didymîeus, who was worsliipped in 
another cclebrated oracular temple near Miletus, and whose 
symbolîcal image seems to be exhibitcd in plates xîi. xliii. aiid 
iv. of volume I. of the Sdect Sptcimens, and in différent com- 
positions 00 diiferent coins of the Macedonian kings; some- 
times sitting upon the prow of a ship, as lord of the waters, or 
Bacchus Hycs;"' sometimes on the cortina, the vailcd cône 
or egg ; and sometimes leaning upon a tripod ; but always in 
an androgynous form, with the limbs, tresses, and features of a 
woman; and holding the boworarrow, or both, in hishands."" 
The double attribute, though not the double sex, is also fre- 
quently signified in 5gures of Hercules; cither by the cup or 
cornucopiiE held in his hand, or by the chaplet of poplar or 
some other symbolical plant, worn upon his head; whîle tlie 
club or lion's skin indicates the adverse power. 

134. In the refinement of art, the fortns of the lion and goat 
were blended into one fïctitious animal to represent the same 
meaning, instances of which occur upon the medals of Capua, 
PanticapEEum, and Antiochus VI., king of Syria, as w&ll as iii 
the friezc of the temple of Apollo DidymEeusbeforementioned. 
In the former, too, the destroying attribute is further signified 
by the point of a spear held in the mouthof the monster; and 
the productive, by the ear of corn undcr his fect.°" In the lat- 
ter, the resuit of both is shown by the lyre, the symbol of uni- 
versal harmony, which is supported between them ; and which 
is occasionally given to Hercules, as well as to Apollo. The 
two-faced figure of Janus seems to havc been a composite sym- 
bol of the same kind, and lo hâve derived the nanie from lao 
or laon, an ancient mystic title of Bacchus. The earliest spé- 
cimens of it extam are on the coins of Lampsacus and Tene- 

*^MAcHoaiua: Satumalia^ i. 17. (génération), »nd being no othcr than 

"Lord, lo»er of Daphne. Bacchus, Osiris." 
Paian. Apollo." "* Sec medals of Anligonus. .'Vtitio- 

'"Li/CAN. Pkar,aiia,y.Ti. "The clius I., Selencus II. and III.. and 

iDount iBcred lo Phcebusand Bromius ; olher kings of Syria ; and alio of 

to whom in joint dïvinily the Theban Ma£ne)<ia ad Msandram. and ad Si- 

Bacchie célébrité the Iriennial fes- p^luto. The beaulifol lî|>are engiaved 

•ival." on plates itiii. and iv. of vol. i, al the 

"' PlUtaiich . 1ns and Onrt's, 34. St/xl Spttimtm il ihe niost eiquialte 

" They (Greeks) call Dionysus tita ex.nmple of thU andrcMQ'nous Apollo. 
llyn as lord a( the moist nature "< Numm. PtmirviTtab. v. hr. ta. 
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dos; Gome of which can not be later than the sixth centuty 
before the Christian era; and in later coins of the former city, 
heads of Bacchus of the usual form and character occupy its 
place. 

135. The mythological personages Castor and PoUujt, who 
lived and died altcrnately, were the same as Bacchus and 
ApolJo: whence thcy were pre-eminently distinguished bythe 
titlc of the Great Gods in somc places; though, in ochcrs, con- 
founded with the canonised or deified montais, the brothcrs of 
Heien,**' Their fabulous birth from the egg, the form of 
which is retained in the caps usualjy worn by them, is a rera- 
nant of the ancient mystic allegory, upon which the more 
récent poetîcal taies hâve been engrafted; whilst the iwo 
asterisks, and the two human heads, one going upward and 
the other downward, by which they are occasionally repre- 
sented, more distinctly point out their symbolical meaning,*** 
which was the alternats appearance of the sun in the upper 
and lower hémisphères. This meaning, being a part of 
what was revealed in the Mysteries, is probably the reasoa 
why Apuleius mentions the seting of the sun ai midnigkt aœong 
the circumstanccs of initiation, which he bas obscurely and 
enigmatically related.*'* 

136. As the appearance of the one necessarily implied the 
cessation of the other, the tomb of Bacchus was shown at Delos 
near to the statue of Apollo ; and one of thèse mystic tombs,"' 
in the form of a large chest of porphyry, adomed with goats, 
léopards, and other symbolical figures, is still extant in a 
church at Rome. The mystic (ista, which were carried in 
procession occasionally, and in which some emblem of the 
generative or preservîng attributc was generally kept, appear 
to hâve been merely models or portable représentations of 
thèse tombs,'" and to hâve had exactly the same signification. 
By the mythologists Bacchus is said to hâve terminated bis ex- 
pédition in the cxtremities of the East ; and Hercules in the ex- 



"•Pausanias; i. uid iii. They 
vere also denaminated anakts, from 
the PJiCGDiciAn tcnn anai^ r phncc. 
The SchoIÏBSt OD Lucian remarki: 
"The tcoiple of the Dioscuri was 
called jtnairiim : lai thcy were callcd 
anakei by ihe Greeks." 

*°* See mcdali of Islnis. 

•"ApurEiua; The Gelden Ass. n. 

"> The words lophos, tuf A, and Ufk, 
to cofiiniaû an A part of Egypuaa 
naines, signifies a high place, and, as 
Bryaot declaies, were appii«d to ihe 
mounds created to ibc deilies. The 



/'Hxjjof the divinitie!^ Bacchus, Jupiter, 
etc., were but thèse sacred hîtlocki Dr 
sleles misnamed. They were KCneial- 
ly Eurroundcd by lemtnl or eadosures. 
Cities Eo distÎDguished were called Ty- 
phonian. See Anatysis tf Anântl 
Mytholegy. ii. 167-195.— A, W, 

'" The HsUt perlait! to the sexual 
rather than to the fonereal symbolism ; 
and the emblems which they contained 
peculiar to the phallic 
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tremities of the West ; which means no more than that the noc- 
turnal sun ûnishes its progress, when it mounts above the 
surrounding océan in the East ; and the diurnal, when it passes 
the same boundary of the two hémisphères in the West. 

137. The laiter being representcd by the lion, explatns 
the reason why the spouis of fountaios were afways made to 
imitate lions' heads ; which Plutarch supposes to hâve been, 
because the Nile overfiowed when the sun was in the sign of 
the Lion:*" but the same fashion prevails as universally in 
Thibel as cver it dîd in jî^gypt, Greece, ur Italy ; though neither 
the Grand Lama nor any of his subjects know anything of the 
Nilc or its overflowings; and the signs of the zodiac were ■ 
taken from the niystic symbols; and not, as some learned 
authors hâve supposed, the mystic symbols from the signs of the 
zodiac. The erablematical meaning, which certain animais 
were employed to signîfy, was only some particular property 
generalised; and, therefore, might easily be învented or dis- 
covered by the natural opération of the mind ; but the collec- 
Cions of stars, named after certain animais, bave no resem- 
biance whateverto those animais ; which are therefore mereiy 
signs of convention adopted to distinguish certain portions of 
the heavens, which were probably consecrated to those particu- 
iar personified attributes, which they rcspectively represented. 
That they had only begun to be so named in the time of Ho- 
nier, and that not on account of any real or supposed resem- 
blance, we hâve the testimony of a passage in the description of 
the shield of Achilles, in which the polar constellation is said 
to bc cailed the Bear, or otherwise the Wagon ; "* objects so 
différent that it is impossible that one and the same thing 
should be even imagined to resemblc both. We may there- 
fore rank Plutarch's explanation with other taies of the iater 
j£gyptiaD priests; ami conclude that the real intention of 
thèse symbols was to signify that the water. which they con- 
veyed, was the gift of the diurnal sun, because separated from 
the sait of the sea. and distributed over the earth by exhala- 
tion. Perhaps Hercules being crowned with the foliage of 
the white poplar, an aquatîc tree, may hâve had a sîmilar 
meaning; which is at 1 east more probable than that assigned 
by Servius and Macrobius."* 

'"Plutarch; Sympeâacs.'vi.^. the conatellalion Ursus, loagen, wia 

"* Iliad. xvii. 4S7. i.lso regurded u a vehan or waja. — A. 

The i*agOD, or more properljr vehan W. 

<San!crit), was Ihe vehide or animal '" Comm/nlaty upon thi jEnàd, 

vhich was supponcd to curry a. dcîly, viii. Une 376. 

in ihc Hiodu lystem. It may bc Ihai Macrobius ; Salumalia, iii. la. 
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HEAT AND MOISTURË AS SEXUAL SVMBOLS. 

138. Humidity in gênerai, and particularly the Nilc;w3a 
called by the jîigir'piians ihe outflowing of Osiris; '" who was with 
them the God of the Waters, in the same sensé as Bacchus was 
among the Greeks;'" whence ail rivers, when persooifiedt 
were represented iinder the form of the bull ; orat least with 
some of the characteristic fcatures of that animal.*" la the 
religion of the Hindus this article ofancient faith, like most' 
others, is still retained; as appears from the title, Daugkier of 
the Sun, given to the sacred river Vamuna or Junina.*" The 
God of Destruction is also mountcd on a white bull, the sacred 
symbol of the opposite attribute, to show the union and co- 
opération of both."' The same meaning is moredislinctly repre- 
sented in an ancien! Greek fragment of bronze, by a lion tram p- 
ling upon the head of a bull, whiie a double phallus appears 
behind them, and shows ihe resull."" The title SaTHP KOS-' 
MOT, upon the composite Priapic figure, published by La 
Chausse, is well known ; '" and it is probable that the îthy- 
phallic cérémonies, which the gross flattery of the degenerate 
Greeks sometimes employed to honorthe Macedonian princes,'" 
had the same meaning as this title of Saviour, which was fre- 
quently conferred upon, or assumed by them."* It was also 
occasionally appHed to most of the deities who had double at- ' 
tributes, or were personificatîons of both powers ; as to Hercu- 
les, Bacchus, Diana, etc."' 



•" PLUTAKCtt : Iih and Osiris. 36. 
" The priesis of Egypl call not only 
1I1C Nile, liut evcrything moist (like a 
pitchcr of waler) the outflowing of 



they «Iso regard OsirU to sigiiify cvery 
prÎQciple and potency of moislure. 
venerating it as the cause of genera- 

Bm by Typhon thcy inean everything 
dricd, tire-like, and witheced, as beiog 
opposed ta molslness." 

35. " The Greeks consider 

Dionysiu not alone hï the patron of 
wine. bat also of the entire molst or 



v.Odtxi 



Riv- 



"* Sir William Jones : Atia&t 
Rtuanhei. vol. I. 

>" MaUKICK : IndiaH AmIiqidlUt, 
vol, I. p. s6i. 

*" On ihe handie of a vase în Mr. 
Knight't Cabinet. 

'" Roman AfuitHm. 

'" Athekagus 1 vi. 15. " The 
Athenians received Demetrio* not 
only offering inccnse, wearing lacrifi- 
cial garlan£, and making libsliolif of 
wine, but Ilkewise with chants, atid 
choruses, and Ithyphalli, accompanied 
by the aacred dance and procenioni." 
as in the célébration of the Myiteria. 

*" ATHENAEU3 ; TÎ. l6. 

*" Pausanias : Arcadia, nxL 4. 
" The Sun having Ihe sumame of So- 
ter or SaviDur, the Bame as Hercules." 

5ee also coins of Thasos, MaroDet, 
Agathodes, etc. 
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DIANA THB MOON- 

139. Diana (or Artemis) was, as before observed, originally 
and properly the Moon, by means of wliich the Sun was sup- 
posed to impregnate the air, and scatter ihe principles of gén- 
ération both active and passive over the earth : whence, like 
the Bacchus diphues and Apollo didumaios, sbe was both maie 
and female,"* both beat and humidity; for the warmth of the 
Moon wassupposed 10 he moistcning, as thaï of the Sun was 
drying."' She was called the Mother of the World; and the 
Daughtcr, as well as the Sister, of the Sun ; "' because the pro- 
ductive powers with which she impregnated the former, to- 
gether with the Hght by which she was illuminated, wcre sup- 
posed to be derived from the latter. By attracting or heaving 
the waters of the océan, she naturally appeared to be the sov- 
ereign of hutnidily ; and by seeming lo operate so powerfully 
upon the constitutions of women, she equally appeared to be 
the patroness and regulatress of nutrition and passive généra- 
tion; whence she is said to hâve receivcd her nymphs, or sub- 
ordinate personifications, from the océan;"' and is often re- 
prcsented by the symbol of the sea-crab ; '" an animal that has 
the property of spontaneously detaching from its own body 
any limb that has been hurt or mutilaied, and reproducingan- 
otber in its place. As the beat of the Sun animated the séminal 
particles of terrestrial matter, so was the humidity of the Moon 
supposcd to nourish and mature them ; "' and as her orbit was 



**• Plutarch : Isis attdOsiris, 43. 
'■ They place ihc poieney ot Osiris in 
ibE Moaa, and say Ihnl Isis bcing Ihe 
TuBtemal piinciple of génération, liât 
islercoune with him. Whence Ihey 
call the MoDD ihe Mother of the cos- 
mical Univerce, nnd to hâve both the 
Dule and female nature, being first 
filtcd bythe Sun, and >o ninde preg- 
Daat. and Ihen «ending forth inio Ihe 
air the geneiated principles, and 90 
inieminating them, as amale." 

•" Macbobius ; Satumalia, ïii. TO, 
" The heal of Ihe Sun dries, that of 
the Moon maltei moist." 

Plutarch : Iiis and Osirii, 41. 
" The Moon, having the light which 
makei moi&t and pregnant, Is promn- 
liie of Ihe generatinç of living beings 
*od of the fniclifi cation of plants." 

""" PtOTARCH : IHiandOii 



EUHIPTDE9 : PilTHicil 



178. "Oh 



^^H; 



te Michjias 



ri the forcgeing paisagf: 



idthem 



ephil- 



■■Sow 

o^^phical aulhor 

dared thaï the Moon wbi Ihe Siiter of 

the Sun." 

"' iEsCHYLUS : Prvmilktus Sound, 
138. 

CalLim ACHUS : Hymn te Ârlimis ; 
also Catullus : lu Gilt. 

*» Roman Muiium, VII. vol. ii. 

See coins of the Brettii in Iialy, 
Himera in Sicily, etc. 

"' Schal. Vit. in Horal. Carm. Sn. 
Duobns bis rcguntur omnia terrena, 

' ~ quidem solii pet diem. huniore 



eio lui 



calo 



per 



-Nan 



"The Egy 



^" P."' 



Hoon the Moihet of Ihe Uni 



the 



humore nutrinnlur, pênes ipsam 
et corponim omninm ratio esse 
ir et potestas. 
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held to be the boundary thaï separated the celestial frotn ths 
lerrestrial world,'" she was the mediatress between boih; the 
primary subjecl of the one, and sovereign of ihe othcr, ^ho 
tempered the subtihy of œihereal spirit to the grossness of 
earthly mater, so as to make them harmonise and unité.'" 

140. The Greeks aitributed to her the powcrs of destruc- 
tion as well as nutrition ; humidity as well as heat contribut- 
ing lo putréfaction : whence sudden death was supposcd to pro- 
ceed from Diana as well as from Apollo; who wasboth thesend- 
er of disease and the inventer of cure ; for disease is the father 
of medicinc as Apollo was fabled to be of ^Esculaptus. Tho 
rays of the Moon were thought relaxîng, even to inanimate 
bodies, by meaos oftheir humidity: whence wood eut at thu, 
fuU of the moon was rcjectcd by buîlders as improper for use."* 
TheEilithyiae, supposed to préside over child-birth, were only 
personiScations of this property,"* which seemed to facilitate 
delivery by slackening the powers of résistance and obstruo 
tion; and hence the crescent was universally worn as an 
amulet by women, as it still continues to be in the southem 
parts of Italy; and Juno Lucina, and Diana, were the same 
goddess, equally personifications of the Moon."' 

141. The iïgyptians represenied the Moon undcr the sym- 
bol of a cat, probably on account of Ihal animal's power of sce- 
ing in the night; and also, perhaps, on account of its fecun- 
dity; which seems to hâve induced ihe Hindus to adopt the 
rabbil as the symbol of the same deified planet."' As the 



and liver, transmils betow the he«t 
of the parts above. and attracts ihr ex- 
hUations. tbioaiog rhem for dign- 
1 purgation. . . . ETcrywheic, 



El p«u{ kddlt. 

*" OcELLUS LocANUS; OnthiUtti- 
vme. " Tbe Moon U Ibe iaibmus 
wbicb Gonnects the immonal life to 
geoerated exislence." 

Philo : On Drrams, \. page 641, 
" The philosophera dcpict tbc Moon- 
sphere wbicb is llie last of Ibe heaven- 
ly circles. bu[ the Srst immediately 
bcyond us, as thaï of meteorï ; the Bir 
exlendi ibrough everylhing to the 
extremity of the earth." 

"• Plutarch ; On Ike Fuit Ap- 
pearing in li/ Ori af Ihi Mnon, 15. 
" The Sun having the poiencyofthe 
beat, secds and diffuses its warmth 
and light like blood snd breath. The 
land and sea are in the world as the 
bonrels and blaJder in the living ani- 
mal. The Muon, placed between Ihe 
Sun and ibc Enrth like the liver or 
lomc othei viicus between the heart 



by necessitj, thaï which is bettcr 
vaits ovet the other." 

*" Plutarch : Sympaiiacs, iii. lù. 
" Even in soullesi bodies the power of 
the Moon is évident. BuUdert refuae 
timbeis eut in Ibe fuU al the Moon, it 
being soft, and bjr reason of the super- 
abundant soft. Uable to decaji." 

*" Plutarch ; Sympasiaei, iii. 10, 
"For this reison I bdieve Anemit 
(Diana) to hâve been named Locheia 
and Eileithyïa, as being no other than 
ihe Moon," 

"• Catullus ; xxxiv. 3. 

" Tu Lacioa dotenlfbua 
Juno dicta mierperia. 
Tu poteos Triïfa. et aoa 
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arch or bend of the myslical instrument, borne by Isis, aod 
called the sislmm, representcd the lunar orbit, the cat occupied 
the centre of it ; while ihe rattles below represented ihe ter- 
restrial éléments;*" of which there are somctimes four, but 
more frequently only ihree in the instances now extant: for 
the ancient ^gyptians, or at least some of them, appear to 
hâve known that water and air are but one substance.*" 

DIANA AND ISA. 

14J. The statues of Diana are always clothed, and she had 
the attribute of perpétuai virginity, to which her commoa 
Greek nanie ArUmis seems to allude; but the Latin name ap- 
pears to be a contraction of Diviana, the féminine, according 
to the old Etruscan idiom, of Divus,- or dIFOS, Difos;'" 
and therefore signifying the Goddess, or gênera! feinale per- 
sonification of the Divine nature, which the moon was prob- 
ably held to be in the ancient planetary worship, which pre- 
ceded the symbolîcal. As her titles and attributes were in- 
numerable, she was represented under an infinité variety of 
forms, and with an infinité variety of symbols; sometimea 
with three bodies, cach holding appropriate emblems,"' to 
signify the triple extension of her power, in heaven, on 
earlh, and under the earth ; and sometimes with phaUic 
radii enveloping a female form, to show the universal 
generativc attribute both active and passive."' The figures of 
her, as she was worshipped at Ephesus, seem to hâve con- 
sisted of an assemblage of almost every symbol, attached to 
the old humanised column, so as to form a composition purely 
emblemalical;*" and it seems that the ancient inhabitants of 
the north of Europe represented their goddess Isa as nearly in 
ihe same manner as their rude and feeble efforts in art could 
accomplish ; she having the many breasts to signify the nutri- 
tive attribute, and being surrounded by deers' horns instead 
of the animais themselves, which accompany the Ephesiao 
Statues. In sacrificing, too, the reindeer to her, it was their 



" The moist principlc being ihe cliief 
■.nd scDice of nll ihings from tlie be- 

enning, produced the first Ihree 
■dies. canh, ur, and Ere." 
" Vario ; ÎT. 10. Lanzi : Sepra 
^ lÀn^vt Merit ifllalia, voL U. pugs 

■»94. - 

**> La Chausse : Saman Aftatum, leum. vol. I. ii. 
^ol. I. g 3, title 10, TbeM 6gureî are 



Paijsanias: Cvrinlh.xtx. î. "Alc«- 
lenes first made three sUtiie» of 
lecnlè adhering together as one, 
hich the Athcntans call lurreted." 

M* See Duane's Coins of the Seleu- 

De la Chausse : Reman iiu- 
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custom to hang the testicles round the neck of the figure,"* 
probabiy for the same purpose as the phallic radii, abovc men- 
tioned, were employed to serve. 

THE BLOODY RITES OF BKIMO. 

143. Brimo, the Tauric and Scythic Diana, was the de- 
troyer; whence she was appeased wîlh human vîctims and 
other bloody rites; •** as was aiso Bacchus the deimurer; *" who 
seems to hâve been a maie personification of the same attri- 
bute, called by a gênerai title which confounds hira with 
another personification of a directly opposite kind. It was at 
the allar of Brimo, called at Sparta ArUmis Orthia or Orthosîa, 
that the Lacedaemonian boys voluntarily stood to be whippcd 
until their lives were sometimes endangered : **' and it was 
during the festival of Bacchus' at Aléa, that the Arcadian 
women annually underwent a similar penance, first imposed by 
the Delphic Oracle; but probabiy less rigidly enforced.*" Both 
appear to hâve been substitutions for human sacrifices,"* which 
the stern hiérarchies of the North frequently performed ; and 
to which the Greeks and Romans resorted upon great and 
awful occasions, when real danger had excited imaginary 
fear,'** It is probable, therefore, that drawing blood, though 
in ever so small a quantity, was necessary to complète the rite : 
for blood being thought to contain the principles of life, the 
smallest effusion of it at the allar might seem a complète sac- 
rifice, by being a libation of the soûl ; the only part of the vic- 
tim which the purest bclievers of antiquity supposed the Deity 
to require.'" In other respects, the form and nature of thèse 
rites prove ihem to hâve been expiatory; which scarcely any 
of the religious cérémonies of the Greeks or Romans were. 

144. It is in the character of the destroying attribute, that 
Diana is called Tauropola, and Bùon E/aUia, in allusion to her 
being borne or drawn by buUs, like the Destroyer among the 



•*■ pAirsANiAS : Arcadia. 23, "At 
Ihe feslivn! of Dionysas. near ihe Ora- 
cle of Delphi, women are scour^ed, as 
atso >re Ihe young men antang the 
Spartsn! by the Orthii." 

**• Pausanias; Laeonia. "'^- 



31. 

*** Lycophron : Cassandm, 1176. 
"Brime trimorfkot" — Brimo three- 

TzBTZBS ; SeheUum. " Brimo is 
■ûd (o be ihe same as Hecatf . . . and 
Pirsephonè as Brimo : and Hccsiê 
mnd Ferseptioné are the same." 

Sec ÎOHANNSS MeURSIUS. 

'♦'"Dionysuî Omadius, Ibe crueL" 
See PoRPHVRY. 






r the 



lot indii:ated, Lycurgus chao^ iuta 
Scourgïng of Ihe young men." 

"" PlUTaRCH ; Thimisteclti. AJso 



t.. 



" Plutaech ; Lycur^tu. 
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Hindus before mentioned; and il is probable that some such 
symbolical composition gave rise to the fable of Jupiter and 
Europa; for it appears that in PhŒnicia, Europa and Astartè 
wcre only différent titles for the same persouage, who was the 
deiiy of the Moon;'" cotnprehending both the Diana and 
Celestial Venus of the Greeks: whence the latter was occa- 
sionally represented armed like the former; "' and also distïn- 
guished by epithets, whîch can be properly applied only to the 
planet, and which are ccrtainly derived from the primitive 
pianetary worship.'" Upon the celebrated ark or box of 
Cypselus, Diana was represented winged, and holding a lion 
in one hand and a léopard in the olher; "' to sigaîfy the de- 
Ëtroying attribute, instead of the usual symbols of the bow 
and arrow; and io an ancient temple near the mouth of the 
Alpheus she was represented rîding upon a griffin;"* an 
emblcmatical monster composed of the united forms of the 
lion and eagle, the symbols of destruction and dominion.'" 
As ruling under the earth, she was the same as Proserpina; 
cxcept that the latter had no référence to the Moon, but was a 
personification of the same attributes operating in the terres- 
trial éléments only. 

PLtJTO AND SBRAFIS IDENTICAL. 

145. In the simplicity of the primitive religion, Pluto and 
Proserpina were considered raerely as the deiiies of death 
prcsiding over the infernal régions ; and, being thought whoUy 
inflexible and inexorable, were neither honored with any rites 
of worship, nor addressed in any forms of supplication ; '" but 
in the mystic System they acquired a more gênerai character; 
and became personihcations of the active and passive modifi- 
cations of the pervading Spirit concentrated in the earth. 

"' LocrAK : D/ Dia Syria, g 4. 
" The Sidonians h»ve «nolher great 
temple in Phcenicii, which. as they say, 
b of Aitanj ; bal I think AsIarLÉ to 
be Seleniia or the Moon ; as somc of 

-.f" 



of Europa, the sister of Cadti 
Kuropa, Aitartê, Vcnus-Urnnia, the 
Sjr'JBn. Phrjrgian, and Bab>loni«n 
EoddcuM were bnt ihe satnc divin- 
tty." 

*" Pausanias : Corinth. iï. 7. " At 
the ciladel of Connlh lE a ttmple of 
Aphrodiiè, and statues, representinc 
Ihe anned goddess, the Sun and Cupid 
wiih his bow." 

There was also at Cylherea, in the 
niost ancient lempte of Venos-Uiania 



standing in Greece, the anned image 
of the goildesL 

•" PlaUtus: Currulh. acl i. scène 
3. " Noclivigilia, noctiluca " — watth- 
ÏDg by nighl, ihiniiig by nighC. 

'" Pausanias : Eltans, 1. 19, § i. 

"• Sthaho : viii. " Artcmîs borne 
by a griffin." 

**^ See Htinterian CelUction, coins 
ofTelos. 

»• HoMER : lUad. ii. 158. Bty- 
«nt's Translation : 

"'Tb Pluto, who Is i1e»f to prmvet 
Most hitefuliito'iaDrtali." 

Pluloand Pioierpina aie invoked in 
IHad il. and Odyisty x., but only w 
nil=Tï of the Underworld. 
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Pluto was rcpresented wilh tha polos or disk on his head, like 
Venus and Isis, — and, in ihe character of Serapis, with the 
paiera of libation, as discributor of the waters. in one hand, 
and ihe cornucopiae, signifying ics result, in the other, His 
name Fluto or Ptutus signifies the same as this latter symbol. 
and appears to hâve arisen from the mystic worship ; his 
ancient title having been Aides or Afides, signifying the In- 
visible, which the Aitics corrupted to Hades. Whether the 
title Serapis, which appears to be jîlgyptian, meant a more 
gênerai personification, or precisely the same, Is difficult 
to asccrtain, ancieut authority rather favoring the latier 
supposition."* At the same time that there appears to be 
some différence in the figures of ihem now exiant; those 
of Pluto having the hair hanging down in large masses 
over the neck and forehead, and differing only in the front 
curls from that of the celestial Jupiter; while Serapis has, in 
some instances, long hair formally turned back and dispused 
in ringlets hanging down upon his breast and shoulders like 
that of women. His whole person loo is always enveloped ia 
drapcry reaching to his feet ; wherefore he is probably meant 
10 comprehcnd the attributes of bolh sexes; and to be a gên- 
erai personification, not unlike that of the Paphian Venus 
with [he beard, before mentioned, from which it was perhaps 
partly taken;"° there being no mention made of any such 
deity in jEgypt prior to the Macedonian conquesl; and his- 
worship having been communicaied to the Grecks by the 
Ptolemies; whose magnificence in constructing and adoniing 
his temple at Alexandrin was only surpassed by that of the 
Roman empcrors in the temple of Jupiter Capitol inus,*" 



146. The mystic symbol called a modius or polos, which is 
upon the heads of Pluto, Serapis, Venus, and Fortune or Isîs, 
appears to be no other than the bell or seed-vessel of the lotus 
or water-lily, the Nymphœa tulumbo of Linnaeus. This plant 
appears to be a native of the eastern parts of Asia, and is not 

fcmslc below. They mike h«r alio 
silting on horseback, or u HLppo." 

Pausanias: ^/rtcfl, xviii.4. "TTiere 
is a sBncluary of Serapti whom the 
AtlieaiiDS tay va inlrodaccd U a 
deity by Plolemy (Sotcr). Of the 
[emples of Serapis among the Mgj^ 
tians ihe moit illuiitious is at Atexan- 
and dria, tbe most ancient at Memphii." 

"' Amuianus Mabcsluki;s : xxii. 



■ They 



n Pluto. 

""Suidas: Aphroditl. 
«cnlptnre her (Aphrodite) 
beard. and as having bolh maie and 
fetnale ocgani. They style her the 

Satronesi of geoention, and say that 
«m above the bips the is ' 
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now found in j^gypt.*" It grows in the water, and amidst 
ils broad leaves, whicti float upon the surface, puis forth a 
large white flower, the base and centre of wliich is shaped 
likc a bell or inverted cône, and punctuated on the top with 
lîtlle cells or cavities, in which the seeds grow. The orifices 
of ihese cells being too small to let them drop ont when ripe, 
they shoot forth into new plants in the places where they were 
formcd, the bulb of the vessel serving as a matrix to tjourish 
ihem iintil they acquire a degree of magnitude sufficient to 
burst it open and release ihemselves, when they sink to the 
bottom, or take root wherever the current happens to deposît 
Uiem. Being, iherefore, of a nature thus reproductive m itseif, 
and, as it were, of a vivîparous species among plants, the 
Nelumbo was naturally adopted as the symbo! of the produc- 
tive power of the waters, which spread life and végétation over 
the earth. It a!so appeared lo hâve a peculiar sympathy with 
tiie Sun, the great fountain of life and motion, by rising above 
the waters as it rose above the horizon, and sinking under 
them as it retired bclow.*" Accordingly we find it employed 
in every part of ihe Northern hémisphère, where symbolical 
M'orship either does or ever did prevail. The sacred images ot 
the Tartars, Japanese, and Indians, are almost ail placed upoa 
il; "* and it is still sacred both in Thibet and China."' The 
upper part of the base of the lingam alsoconsists of the flower 
of il blended with the more distinctive characteristic of the 
fcmalesex; in which that of the maie is ptaced, in order to 
complète this mystic symhol of the ancien! religion of the 
Brahmans;*" who, in their sacred writîngs, speak of Brahnta 
sittitig uptm his lotus thrgru.*" 



AGYPTIAN SCULPTURES, THEIR 

ANTIQUITY, 



AND PRODIGIOUS 



147. On the Isiac TabUt, the figures of Isïs are represented 
holding the stem of this plant, moiinted by the seed-vessel, in 
one hand, and ihe circle and cross before explained, in the 
other ; and in a temple, delineated upon the sarae mystic tablet 
are columns exactly resembling the plant, which Isis holds in 
her hand, except that the stem is made proportionately large, 



•" Emhaiiylo Chiaa, vol. ii, p. 391. 

**• Thzophrastus : Hisiory of 
Plants, iv. 10. 

See alio Discouru an IkiWorshipaf 
Priaptu, pp. 49- 50. 54. 58, and plaie, 

••• See iLcMPFïR : D'Aipterochb, 

SOMMttAT tnd Thi Aiiatii Xt- 



■» Emèassy le Tkibtl. p. I43. Sl« G. 
StauntoN: Emèassy lo China, voL ii. 
p. 3gl. 

'" SONNERAT ; Voyage aux Indes, 

'" Bhagavat-Gita, p. 91. See alsa 
the figare of him bj Sir WUlism Jones, 
m Ikt Asiatit Raeartket, vol. i. p. 14^ 
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to gîvc that stabitity which is requisite lo support a roof and 
entablature. Columns and capitals of the saine kind arc still 
exisling in great Dumbers among the niins of Tliebes in 
jEgypt, and more partîcularly among those on the island of 
Phiise on the borders of ^Ethiopia; which was ancîeatly held 
so sacred that none but priests were permitted to go upon it.*** 
Tbese are probably the most ancient monuments of art 
now extant; at least, if we except some of the neighboring 
temples of Thebes; both having been certaîniy erected when 
that cily was the seat of wealih and empire; as it seems to 
hâve been, even proverbially, in the lime of the Trojan war.*" 
How long it had then been so, we can form no conjecture; 
but that it soon after declined, there can be Uttle doubt ; for, 
when the Greeks, in the reign of Psammetichus {generally 
computed to hâve been about 530 years after, but probably 
more) became personally acquainted with j^Egj-pt,'" Memphis 
had been for many âges its capital, and Thebes was in a man- 
ner de sert éd. 

143. We may therefore reasonably infer that the greatest 
part of the superb édifices now remaining were executed or at 
least begun before the Homeric or even Trojan times, many of 
thcm being such as could not hâve been finished but in a long 
course of years, even supposing the weatth and resources of 
the ancient kingsofjEgypt to haveequalled that of the greatest 
of the Roman emperors. The completion of Trajan's Column in 
three years bas been juslly deemed a very extraordinary 
effort; as there could not hâve been less than three hundred 
sculptors employed; and yet at Thebes, the ruins of which, 
according to Strabo, extended ten miles on both sides of the 
Nile,*" we find whole temples and obelisks of enormous mag- 
nitude covered with figures carved out of the hard and brittle 
granité of the Libyan mouniaîns, instead of the soft and yield- 
ing marbleS of Paros and Carrara. To judge, too, of the mode 
and degree of their finish by those on the obelisk of Rameses, 
once a part of them, but now lying in fragments at Rome, they 
are far more elaborately wrought than those of Trajan's Pillar, 

CERTAIN ANTIQUITY OF *CYPT. 

149. The âge of Rameses is as uncertain as ail other very 



••• DiUDûkus SlCULus: Las. 

••* HoMKB : IlUid, ix. 381. 

'" D10DORIIS S:cuLUS : 1. pp. 78, 
7^. " He (Psammeticfios) finit of the 
kings, opened the emporii of Egypl 
10 olber nations, as anolher countiy." 
Tbis prÏDce was the Sfth before Ama- 



sis viho died in the mond ;ot of the 
63d Dlymplad, in which Cambjses io- 
ïaded Egypt. 

•" Strabo : irii. " And now x^ 
pear the niias of enonnom magnitode) 
exlendiug eighty lEadia along. 



ancien! dates: but he haa been generally supposée by modem 
chronologers to be the same person as Sesostris, and to bave 
reigned at Thebes about fifieen hundred years before the Chris- 
liao era, or about ihree hundred before the siège of Troy. They 
arc, however, too apt lo confound personages for ihe purpose of 
contracting dates; which being merely conjectural in events 
of this remote antiquiiy, every new system-builder endeavors 
lo adapi them to his own préjudices; and, as it bas been the 
fashioD, in modem times, to reduce as much as possible the 
timits of ancient historj-, whole reigns and even dynasties hâve 
been annihilated with the dash of a pen, ootwithstanding the 
obstinate évidence of those stupendous monuments of art and 
labor, which stîll stand up in their défense.*" 

150. From the state in which the inhabitants hâve been 
found in most newly-discovered countries, we know how slow 
and difficult the invention of even the commonest implements 
of art is ; and how reluctantly men are dragged into those 
habits of industry, which even the first stages of culture re- 
quîrc, ^gypt, too, being periodically overflowed, much more 
art and industry were required even to render il constantly 
habitable and capable of cultivation, than would be employed 
in cultivatingacountrynot liabieto înundalions. Repositorîes 
must hâve been formed, and places of safety built, both for men 
andcattle; the adjoining déserts of Libya affording neither 
food nor shelter for either. Before this could hâve been done* 
not only the arts and implements necessary to do it must hâve 
been invented, but the rights of property in some degree de- 
fined and ascertained; which they only could be in a regular 
government, tiie slow resuit of the jarring interests and pas- 
sions of men ; who, having long struggled with each other, 
acquiesce ac length in the sacrifice of some part of their 
natural liberty in order to cnjoy the rest with security. Such 
a government, formed upon a verj- complicated and artificial 
plan, does JEgypt appear to hâve possessed even in the days 
of Abraham, not five hundred years after the period generally 
allowed for the universal déluge. Yet jEgypt was a new 
country, gained gradually from the sea by the accumulation 



*" Bîshop Warburlon. in his Dlvint 
X^gatiim Bf Mom. ha<i inlroduced one 
or iheae chronotr^crs, who proves ih.-it 
William I. Ihccoimueror and Willinm 
III. of England are the same persan. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson says: "The 
original Seiostm was Ihe âist king of 
»he lïth dynasty. " ' 



or Selhi, and hï* son Remeses II. snr- 
passed the exploits of iheir predeces- 
sTir, the name of Sesostris became con- 
fuunded wilh Ihat of Selbos, and Ihe 
coiiquests of Ihat king and hîx itil] 
grealer son were aicribed to the origi- 
nal SeMMtris." Tbis Ha< before ibc 
Hyk-Sos or Phcenicio-Hellenic Shep- 



I E^yptian conque ror 
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of the mud and sand annually brought down in the watcrs of 
theNilc; and slowly transformed. by ihe regularly progres- 
sive opération of time and labor, from an uninhabitable salt- 
tnarsh to the niost salubrious and fertile spot in tlie iiniverse. 

151, Tliis great transformation took place, in atl the lowcr 
régions, after the genealogical records of ihe hercditary priests 
of Amun at Thebes had commenced; and, of course, after 
the civil and religions constitution of the governmcnt had been 
formed. It was the custom for every one of thèse priests to 
erect a colossal statue of himself, in wood — of which there 
were ihree hundred and forty-five shown to Hecatseus and 
Herodotus;'" so that, according to the j^^ptian computation 
of three générations to a centurj'.'" which, constdering the 
health and longevity of that people.'" is by no means unrea- 
sonable, this institution niust hâve lasted between eleven and 
twelve thousand years, from the times of the first king, Menés, 
under whom ail the countrj- below Lake Mœris was a bog,'" 
to that of the Persian invasion, when it was the garden of the 
world. This is a period sufficient, but not more than sufficient, 
for the accomplishment of such vast révolutions, both natural 
and artificial ; and, as it is supported'by such crédible leslimony, 
tbere does not appear to be any solid room for suspectiug it to 
hâve been less : for, as to the modem Systems of chronolog'y, de- 
duced from doubtful passages of Scripture, and généalogies, ol 
which a great part were probabiy lost during the captivity of the 
Jews, they bear noihing of the authority of the sacred sources 
from which they hâve been drawn.'" Neither let it be îma- 



143. 



'■ Tliree 
iC hundred 



™ Herodotub ; 
"* Herodotus : 
gentnlioni of mcii malie 

"'Herodotos: 11,77. " Apart 
from any such précaution», they »rc, I 
believe, nexl to Ihc Libyans, Ihe 
hcallhie»! people En Ihe world, — an 
cHeci or iheir climate. in my opinion, 
which bu no «uddeu chuigei. Dii- 
ease almosl alwayi atlacks mcn whcn 
they are eipoied lo a change, and never 
more Ihan darjng changes or the 

•" Heroikitlis ; il 4. "They 
told tnc Ihat fhe first man who nilcd 
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d thnl 



'gyp' exccpc Ihe Thebaïc 
nome or canton was a marsh. none 
of Ihe Und below Lake Mœris ihen 
showing itseirabove Ihe surface of Ihe 
water. This 11 a dinlance of teven 
days' uit ftom the sea up the river." 
"' Few chronolocics are more unsal- 



isfactory than Ihose of ihe Hcbrew J»- 
cred writings. Many of the nambera 
■re peculiar and apparently mystical 
ralher than hittorical ; and it is plain 
that discrepsncies eiist of a most in- 
compréhensible charscter, bafSing 
credulily. There arc displayed in pe- 
riods of eilraordinaiy brevily the ex- 
trêmes of rusiic simplicily and matare 
civilisation : and petly inaccuraciei 
denoting eilher carelcssiie» in trmn- 
scribing, or an allegorical scnsc which 
is nowloit. Thus Kinç Heickiah al 
Iwenly-fiM sueceeds his falher who 
died at thirty-sîi. Ahaiiah at Ihe âge 
of fony-two is placed on ihe thro&e o( 
hio falher who had just died at forty. 
There are no old Hebiew mannscripls 
of ihe scriplurcs in eiistence ; the 
books were collected by the Pharisec 
Rabbis under ihe earlier Maccabeci 
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gined that either Herodotus, or the priest who infortned hlm, 
could hâve confounded symbolical figures with portraits : for 
ail the ancient artists, even those of jEgypt. were so acctirate 
in discriminât ing between idéal and real characiers, that the 
différence is at once discemible by any experienced observer, 
even in ihe wrecks and fragments of their works that are now 
extant. 



ANCIENT «GYPTIANS OBTAININO THEIR SVMBOLS FROM INDIA. 

152. But, remote as the antîquity of thèse iEgyptîan re- 
mains seems ta be, the symbols which adorn them, appear not 
to hâve been invented by that, but to bave been copied from 
those of some other people, who dwelt on the other side of the 
Erythraean Océan. Both the Ndumbo and the Hooded Snake, 
which are aoiong those most frequently repeated, and most 
accurately represented upon ail their sacred monuments, are, as 
before observed, natives of the East ; and upon the very an- 
cient jEgyptian temple, near Girjeh, figures bave been ob- 
served exactiy reserabling those of the Indian deities, Jugger- 
Daut,Ganesa, and Vishnu. The ^gyptian architectureappears, 
howe^'er, to hâve been original and indigenous ; and in this art 
only the Greeks seem to bave borrowed from them ; the dif- 
férent orders being only différent modifications of the symbol- 
ical columns which the jEgyptians formed in imitation of the 
Nclumbo plant. 

ARCHITECTURAL PILLARS DEVISED FROM THE LOTUS. 

153. The earliest capital seems to bave been the bell or 
seed-vessel, simply copied, wiihout any altération except a 
little expansion at bottom, to give it stability. The leaves 
of some other plant were then added to it, and varicd in dif- 
férent capitals, according to the différent meanings intended 
to be signified by thèse acccssory symbols."' The Greeks 
decorated it in the same manner, with the foliage of varions 
plants, sometimes of the acanthus and sometimes of the 
aquatic kind ; "* whîcb are, howcver, generally so trans- 
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n Ihc cbronology. 
demonslrated Ihat ihe yeare of Ihc 
world and the whole présent chronolo- 
pofthe Jiwa were iiiTcnted by ihe 
Rabtri Hillel Hanaiii in Ihe vear 344. 
None of the prcsent Hebre'w mann- 
(criptl arc nine hundred years old. — 



"■ Dkndn: pi. Ix. 13; pi. lii. and Ix. 

"• See ib. pi. lil. I. a. and 3, and U. 
I, 3, 3, &c. ; ohere the oritrinalB from 
which the Greeks tuok [heir Coiîn- 
thian capitttU plainly appear. It 
mighl hâve been more prcperly called 
the EgyptiaD order, as far nt least as 
relates la Ihe farm and decaratïoas 
of the capitals. 
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fonned by Iheîr excessive atlention to élégance, that it is 
diflïcult to ascertaÏD thetn. The itiost usual scems to be 
the jEgyptian Acacia, which was probably adopted as a my&- 
tic symbol for the same reasons as the olive ; it being equally 
remarkable for its powers of reproduction."* Theophras- 
tus mentions a larjje wood of it in the Thebaid, whcre the 
olive will not grow ; "' so thaï we may reasonably suppose it 10 
hâve been etnployed by the .î^gj-piians in the same symbolical 
sensé. From them the Greeks seem to bave borrowed it about 
the time of the Macedonian conquest ; it not occurring in any 
of therr buildings of a much earlier date: and as for the 
story of the Corinthian architect, who is said to hâve invented 
this kind of capital from observing a thorn growing round a 
basket, it deserves no crédit, being fiilly contradicted by the 
buildings slill remaining in Upper jEgypt.*" 

154. The Doric column, which appears to bave been the 
only one known to the very ancient Greeks, was equally de- 
rivcd from the Nelumbo; ils capital being the same seed-vessel 
pressed flat, as it appears when withered and drj'; the only 
State, probably, in which it had been seen in Europe. The 
flûtes in the shaft were made to hold spears and staffs; whence 
a spear-holder is spoken of, in the Oiiyssfv, as part of a col- 
umn.*" The triglyphs and blocks of the comice were also 
derived from utility; they having been intended to represent 
the projecting ends of the beams and rafters which fonned ihc 

155. The lonic capital has no bell, but volutes formed in 
imitation of sea-shells, which hâve the same symbolical mean- 
ing. To them is frequently added the ornament which archi- 
tect s cal I a honeysuckle; but which scems to be meant for 
the young petals of the same flower viewed horizontally, be- 
fore they are opened or expanded. Anotber ornament is also 
introduced in this capital, which they call eggs and aochors; 
but which is, in fact, composed of eggs and spear-heads, the 
symbols of female generative, and maie destructive power; or, 
in the language of mythology, of Venus and Mars, 



IMPOSSIBLE '] 



I INVENT A NEW ORDER. 



156. Thèse are, in reality, ail the Greek orders which are 



"• Martin : On the Georgics ef Va"- 

/iV, ii. IJQ. 

*" TusoFHilASTUS : Omctmxng 

Planti. 

"' If lie chongic monument of 
Lysicrilea was reatly erfrtcd in the 
tfme of the Lyxictatet to whom it is 



atlributed, it must be of about the 
hundrcdtli and elevenlh Olympiad, or 
Ihree hundrcd «nd thirtjr vears before 
the Christian era : which is earlier 
than any othcr spécimen of CorintluaQ 

™ HOMEK : Odyssey. i. ver. 137. 
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lespectively distmguishcd by the symbolical ornaments being 
placed upward, downward, or sideways : whcreforc toioveal 
a new order is as much impossible as to invent an attitude or 
position, which shall incline to neilher of the three. As for 
the orders called Tuscan and composite, the one is that in 
which there is no ornament whatsoever, and the other that in 
which various ornaments are pîaced in différent directions; 
so that the one is in reality no order, and the other a combina- 
tion of several. 

157, The columns being thus sacred symbols, the temples 
themselves, of which they always formed the principal part, 
were emblems of the Deity, signifying generally the female 
productive power; whence IIEPÎKKJNIOS, Pcriktomos, sur- 
rounded with eolumns, is among the Orphie or mystîc epithets 
of Bacchus, in his character of god of the waters ; '" and hia 
Statue in that situation had the same meaning as the Indian 
IJngam, the bull in the labyrinth, and other symbolical com- 
positions of the same kind before cilcd. A variety of acces- 
sory symbols were almost always added, to enrich the sacred 
édifices; the jEgyptians covering the walls of the cells and the 
shafts of the columns with them ; while the Gceeks, always 
studious of élégance, employed them to decorate their entabla- 
tures, pediments, doors, and pavements. The extremities of 
the roofs were almost always adomed with a sort of scroU of 
raised curves,"* the meaning of which would not be easilydis- 
covered, were it not employed on coins evidently to represent 
water ; not as a symbol, but as the rude efibrt of infant art, 
feebly attempting to imilate waves.*" 

THÏ riSH-SYMBOL AND THE POMKGRANATK. 

158. The most obvious, and consequently'the most ancient 
eymbol of the productive power of the waters, was a fish; 
which we accordingly find the universal symbol upon many 
of the earliest coins; almost every symbol of the maie or 
active power, both of génération and destruction, being occa- 
«ionally pîaced upon it ; and Derceto, the goddess of the 
Phœnicians, being represented by the hcad and body of a 
woman, terminating below in a fish ; *" but on the Phœnician 

»" Orphie /lymn, «Ivî. wns a Btiinge représentai ion ; half 

•" StUAKT ; Athens, loi. I. iï. was a woman, and from the ihighs to 

plate 3, ihe eitremitics of the feel, it appeareJ 

*•• sée coins of Tarenlotn, Csma- aa the tait of a fish j but in ihe Holf 

Cil^ (Hierapolis, or Sambykf} il wu 
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as weli as Greek coins now estant, the personage îs of the 
other sex ; and in plate L. of vol. i of the Select Spécimens, is 
engraved a beautiful figure of the mystic Cupid, or first-be- 
gottcn Love, terminating in an aquatic plant; which, affording 
more élégance and variely of form, wasemployed to signify the 
same meaning; that is, the Spirit upon thewaters; which is 
otherwise expressed by a similar and more common mixed 
figure, called a Triton, terminating in a fish, instead of an 
âquatic plant, The head ofProserpina appcars, in numberless 
instances, surrounded by dolphins; "* and upon the very an- 
eient medals of Sidè in Pamphylia, the pomegranate, the fruit 
peculiarly consecrated to her, is borne upon the back of one.*" 
By prevailîng upon her to eat of it, Plulo is said to hâve pro- 
cured her stay during half the year in the infernal régions; 
and a part of the Greek ceremony of marriage still consists, 
in many places, in the bride's Ireading upon a pomegranate. 
The flower of it is also occasionally employed as an ornament 
upon the diadem of both Hercules and Bacchus, and likewise 
forms the device of the Rhodian medals ; on some of whîch 
we hâve seen distinctly represented an ear of barley springing 
from one side of it, and the bulb of the lotus, or Nympkaa 
nelumèo, from the other. It therefore holds the place of the 
mate, or active generative attribute ; and accordingly we find 
it on a bronze fragment published by Caylus, as the resuit of the 
union of the bull and lion, exactiy as the more distinct symbol 
of the phallus is in a similar fragment above cited.*" The 
pomegranate, therefore, in the hand of Proserpina or Juno, 
signifies the same as the circle and cross, before explained, 
in the hand of Isis; which is the reason why Pausanlas déclines 
giving any explanation of it, lest it should lead hira to divulge 
any of the mystic secrets of his religion.**' The coae of the 



fig. 3. etc. 

See Inman : Anntnl Fait/a Em- 
beditd in AntienI I/amei, vol. iî. pp. 
É11-613. The arcane meaBing of Ihe 
pomegranate is evidenlly sexual, The 
gixldcss Nana nie of one. anâ became 

Î régnant. Woinen celebrating Ihe 
'faeimophorta, abstained from the 
fniit rigidly. The Greek name of 
this fruit, rAoia, îs * pun for Rhea, 
tbe Molher-Goddess. In the phallîc 
t/mbolism, génération U a paît o! the 
mystery of death, and therefore its 
symbol, the pomegranate, belongs very 
approptiately to the Queen af the 



Underworld, who îs afler ail but U% 
Rhea, and Cybel*.~A. W. 

'» JtAueil tTAntijuitiet : Vol. VIL 
pi. Ixiii. fias. I. a, 3. 

The buU'i head hecc it half humaii- 
ised, having only the homs and 



of the I 



limai ; but i 



the 




"I Pausanws : Cerinlk. xTÎi. 4- 
l'hc agalma of Hera is rilting apon 

throne, and is of gold and ivoiy, ihe 
ork of Polycleitus ; her Crown ht* 
iwrought upon it ihe Grâces and the 
[ours ; in one hand she boldt a 
sm^nuiale, and in the other, * 
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pine, with which the thyrsus of Bacchus is always surmounted, 
and which is etnployed in various compositions, is probably a 
symbol of sîmilar import, and meaning the same, in ihe band 
of Ariadne and her attendants, as the above-mentioncd em- 
blems do in thosc of Juno, Proserpina, and Isis."' 

THE DOG-SYHBOI. DP DIANA, THOTH, AND OTHER DEITIE5. 

15g. Upon coins, Diana is often accompanied by a dog,"' 
esteetnedlo be the most sagacJous and vigilant of animais; "* 
and therefore employed by the ^gyptians as the symbol of 
Hermès, Mercury, or Anubis, who was the conductor of the 
soul from one habitation ta another; and consequenlly the 
same, in some respects, as Brimo, Hecatê, or Diana, the de- 
stroyer.*** In monuments of Grecian art, the cock is the most 
fréquent symbol ; and in a small figure of brass, we bave ob- 
served him sitting on a rock, with a cock on his right side, the 
goat on his left, and the tortoise at his feet. The ram, however, 
is more commonly employed to accompany him, and in some 
instances he appears sitting upon it;*" hence it is probable 
tbat both thèse animais signified nearty the same, or, at most, 



KCpUc ; coacemÎDg the poraegtacate, 
I wîli not speak, for it li a matter per- 
taioing to the arcane learDÎng of the 
Mysleties." 

The nom egrs note was Ihe symbol 
of Ihe Femole Nature, and was named 
Rhœa. Hcca, or lady. is a litle not 
oaly of Juno. but of Venus, Deoieler, 
Iris, and Athena. Ail thèse goddesses 
were al^o styled Hippo, the ancient 
personiRcalioD of femininily. — A. W. 

•" IhmaN : Andtnt FailAi Em- 
hedied in Anrimt Namii. vol. ii. 490. 
" In the pievioas volume (pp. 90, iba, 
SI7), whea speaJdng of the so-called 
Assyrian ■ groTC,' I Statcd toy opinion 
that the pine cône offeied by priests to 
the deity cepresenledby that curiously- 
shaped cul emblcm, was lypical of the 
' testis.' the analogue of the mundane 
^g. The évidence upon wtiich sucb 
assertion is founded may be shorily 
sammEd up by reproducing a copy of 
the ancient gem depicled by MolTal. 
In this we notice the peculiir shape 
of ibe allBT, the triple pillar ariMng 
fiom it, the ass's head, and fictile 
oSeringri, the lad otTering a pine 
cône ïurrounded wilh leaves, and 
carrying in his hond a basket in which 
two phalli are distinclly to be rccog- 
niied. The deily to whom Ihe sacri- 



fice is offered is Bacchui, as Egured by 
Ihe people of Lampsacas. On his 
shoulder be beais a Ihyrsus. a wand or 
virga, tcrminaling in a pine cône, and 
ribbons dttngling from ■■ 



:, then, that ai 

:, Ihe 
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the basket, and the thycKus were asso- 
cialed wilh Bacchus. or the Solar deity 
under Ihe maie emblem." 

"* See coins of Syracuse, etc. 

*»* Plutarch : Isis and Otirii, 11, 
"They {the Egyptiansl do not say 
Ihat the dog is the aymbol of Her- 
mès, but of the conservative, watch- 
ful. pbilosophical principte of liie." 

Jacob Bryant déclares that tbe 
Greeks often mislook Ihe lerm coAen 
(ptiest) for tus», a dog. 

•'* Plutarch : /m and Osirii, 44. 
" Anubis seems to me to hâve a power 
among the Egypiians mnch lîke Ihat 
of Hecatf amongthe Greeks, he bcing 
terrestria! as wellas Olympic. . . . 
Those that worship the dog hâve a 
certain secret meaning that must not 
be levealed. In the more rcmole and 
ancient times Ihe dog had ihe highest 
honorpaid to himin Egypt." 

'x This is the case in an intaglio in 
)he Collection of the laie Earl at 
Carlile. 
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only différent modiScatloos of the influence of the noctumal 
sut), as the cock did that of the diurnal. Hence Mercury 
appears to hâve been a personifîcation of the power arising 
from both; and we accordïngly fiad that the old Pelasgian 
Hernies, so generally worshipped at Alhens,*" was a Priapic 
figure,"* and probably the same personage as the Celtic Mei 
cury, who was the principal deity of the ancieni Gauls ; *" who , 
do not, however, appear to hâve had any statues of bim til) 
they receivcd them from the Greeks and Romans. 

i6o. In thèse, one hand always holds a purse, to sîgnify 
that productive attribute which is peculiarly the resuit of 
mental skill and sagacity,"' while the other holds the cadu- 
ceus; a symbol composed of the staff or sceptre of dominion 
between two serpents, the emblems of IJfe or préservation, and 
therefore signifying his power over it. Hence it was always 
borne by heralds; of whom Mercury, as the messeng-er of the 
gods, was the patron, and whose office was to proclaim peace; 
and denounce war; of both which it might be constdered as 
the symbol : for the Staff or spear, signifying power in gên- 
erai,"' was employed by the Greeks and Romans to represent 
Juno ■" and Mars ; '" and received divine honors ail over the 
North, as well as the battle-axe and sword; by the latter ol 
which the God of War, the suprême deity of those fierce na- 
tions, was signified; '" whence, to swear by the shoulder of the 



•^ PAUSAKIAS ; Mfisiiia, xxxiii. 
'■ The approvedsKapeforlhe Hermiic 
liât u es among (bc Atheniaqa wu 
«juBtc, and othcrs copied (rom tbcse." 

'" HERonoTU3 : ii. ji. " The 
mode of making the Hermaic statues, 
with Ihe aùtiiia erect, the AtJicnians 
did not leam from the Egypliaus, but 
from the Pela^ians." 

PAUSANlAîi ; Eliai. ii. i6. "The 
Hermaîc statue which thcy venerate 
in Cyllenf almve other symbuls, is an 
erecl phallus on a pcdestal." 

"• Casar : (furj, vi. 

*°° Amhianus Makcellinus ; xvi. 
;. " Occulte Mercaiio suppticabat 
(Julianus) quem mundi vclociorem 
sensum eue, molum menCium susci- 
tftnlcm, thcolc^x prodidere doctrinx." 

INMAN : Ancitnl Fait/u EmioditJ 
in Anciinl Namcs. i. p, 403. " Cis (i 
Samuel, ix. l), also spelled Kisn : 

Êrot>ably from B*3, ckii, ' a purte or 
og,' an euphemi&m for the Krotum." 
"' The expression, evivyetr Sopt, 
thus signilîes la gûvem, and vtniri mi 
kasia, to bt soU ai a ilavr. 

"' Plutarch : Roman QutitioHi, 



87. " Why do ihey part the faaïr ol 
womcn with a spear when Ihey ut 
married? SàJutiait. . . Isitthatmoil 
of thèse nuptial cérémonies relate ta 
Juiio ? For a spear is decreed s«eie<l 
to Juno, mosl of her statues are raf- 
ported by a spear, and she is namM 
QuiriHs ; and a spear of old was called 
quiria, wberefore they call Mars by ihe 









•°* PiuTARCH : i 

Rheçium 1 spear v 
worîhipptd as Ares, c 

•"Justin ; .Wj»rj',xliiL 3. "From 
the beginning, the ancients bave wor- 
sbipped speais as emblems oT the im- 
mortal gods ; and hence. as B mciDOrial 
ai this worïhip, spears wcre set op by 
the busls of Ihe deïties." 
' When Julius Ciesar was figbtine 
among the Gaula, he lost his sword, 
which the Gauls. on (ïndîiig. placed je 
a temple. Me declined to take ii 
again after it had thus beeo con». 
ciutcd. In like œanner Ihe Fhilis- 
tinet placed the weapoiu of KiiiE ' 
Saul in the temple of Venus-Astartf 
(I SaiHtiel, iwti. 10), as before that the 
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d the edge of the sword, was the most solemn and in- 
of oaths;*** and the deciding of civil dissensions or per- 
sputes by duel, was coosidered as appealing directiy 
lediately to the Deity. The ordeal, or trial by fire aod 
fbich seems once to hâve prevailed in Greece and 
is well as Germanyand the North, is derived from the 
iirce; it being only an appeal to tbe essence, instead 
'mbol, of the Divine nature. The custom of swearing 
nplements of war as divine emblems, appears likewise 
prevailed among the Grecks ; whence jEschylus intro- 
e berces of the Thtbaid taking their military oath of 
o cach other upon the point of a spear or sword. **' 
The dog represented Thoth or Mercury as tbe keeper 



lolialh had nlso been conse- 
*ind Ihe cphod" by Ahint- 
ligh-piiesl or the Iiraclites (l 
[i. 9). Hetodolan a]sO de. 

the Scylhians erecl an îron 
the eÉfiéy of Mars, and oITer 
! ucrihces thân to ait ihe 
I of Ibe panthéon. The 
ht, Alan s, and Sarmalians 
Itïppcd a sword, as Ammi- 
xilinus déclares (xixi, 3) : 
ilj idea of religioa is la 
ilted iword into the ground, 
irout rites, and wonhip it 
Attila, the King o( the 
ing by chance becomc pos- 
1 sword thaï had beeti con- 
£ persuaded ifaal il would 
the dominton of Ihe Roman 
, ail hi- battiez. 
:o bave bccome poise.ssed 

,r confidence when he re- 
n ihe high'phesl the sword 

s «dorcd Mara by the 
r speai-god, and 
Insuol désignai ion was Qui- 

^"Igests that the Kenitei, or 
Uentioned in the Hebrew 
worshipped the lance ; one 
tf their tribal name being 
prthe point of a spear. Moscs 
kdapled member of their 
rid lived on amîcable rcla- 

I Ihem (I Samtul. ixv. 3g). 
it Iheir cauntenance when 
A Bgainst the royal bmily 

II Kings, K. IS) ; they were 
{eemed as scribes or hiero- 

nittii, ii. 55) ; and Jere- 
icted for them perpetuily of 
KV.). — AHcitnt Failhi £m- 



iodiid in ÂHcient Nantis, ii. pp. lis. 
116. and 1S1-190. Ernest db Bun- 
sen : Kfyi of St. PiUr. er, ZMï 
Hcuse of Rtchab. HsRODOTUS : iv. 
63. LuciAN ; Siytkia. 

""Mallet: Introduction h THis- 
loirt de Datuman, ix. 
•"• SoPKOCLKs : Antigonê, 370, 
ViRttiL: jEntid, ïi. 785-9. 
"Summc Deom. nncl) cusioi Sonclii 
Apollo. 
^uim primï colimus, cul pineus irdor 

Puclliu i et médium bsli plctate per 
Cullgtea multapremlmDtïeMigtapnuia." 
"' /EscHYLUS : Smen Chit/s against 
Thfiet, Une 535. 

" By hi» iqicDT Amphlon swcart.'* 
The oath by th.- weapon hns becn 
commoQ lillalale day. The High- 
landcrs uho sei~vrd in the arniy of the 
Prelendcr. rej^rded it : and tlie Sikhs, 
Kijpools. and olher wariilie tribes of 
IndiB préserve the custom even now. 
See Colonel Tod's celebrated wotk. 
Hajailhan. »ol. i. p. 68: "The Raj- 
poot wonhips his borse. his sword, and 
the «un. . . . He swcars by Ihe 
sleel. and prostiates hîmself before 
his défensive buckler, hii lance, his 
sword. or hïs da^er. The worship 
of the sword in the Acropolis of 
Athcns by the Getic Attila, with ail 
the accompaniments of pomp and 
place, forms an admirable epiùide ia 
the Hûlory of tht Dtchne and Pali of 
Rome ; and had Gibbon wilnessed the 
worship of ihe double-edged sword by 
ihe Prince of Mewar and ail his 
chivalry. the hitlorian miglit hâve em- 
bellished his animated accounl of ibe 
adoration of Ihe cimiter. the symboI 
of Mars."— A. W. 
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of the boundary between life and death, or ihe guardian (rf 
thc passage from the uppcr to ihe lowcr hémisphère: to si^ 
nify the former of which, ihe face of Anubîs was gilded, and 
to signify the latter, black."' In the Greek and Roman statUM 
of bim, the wings and petasus, or cap, which he occasionallj' 
wears upon his head, seem to indîcate the same différence cj 
character ; '°* similar caps being frequently upon the heads of 
figures of Hephaistos or Vulcan, wlio was the personifi cation 
of terrestrial fire : *" whence he ivas fabled to hâve been throwi 
l'rom heaven into the volcanic island of Lemnos, and to haïe 
been saved by the sea ; "' volcanoes being supported by water. 
Thèse caps, the form of which is derived from the egg,'" and 
which are worn by the Dioscuri, as before obser\-ed, surmount- 
ed with asterisks, signify the hémisphères of the earth; ""' 
it is possible that the asterisks may, in this case, mean tbe 
morning and evening stars; but whence the cap became i 
distinction of rank, as it was among the Scythians,'" or ■ 
symbol of freedom and émancipation, as it was among tbe 
Greeks and Romans, is not easily ascertained. 

BURNING AND EMBALMING OF THE DE AD. 

i6z. The dog was the emblera of destruction as well aa 
vigilance, and sacred to Mars as well as Mercury; "' whenco 

the ancient Northern deity.Garmr, the devourer or engvi/er, waj 
represented under the form of this animal; which soraetimeJ 
appears in the same character on monuments of Grecian an."' 
Both destruction and création were, according to the religions 
philosophy of the ancients, raerely dissolution and rénovation; 

"■ Apuleiuî : Tht Golden Ass, ri, Sived me, i»b«l Hme my ihu»» 
" The dog niising his rough neck. his 
face alternatcly black and golden, de- 
noled the measenger going hence and 
thcncc belweeD the Htgher and Infer- 
nal pQwere." 

*• See small brome coins of Meu- 
pont, silver tetradrachms of Mvia%. etc. 

'" Sec coins of Lipari, («seroia, etc. ïiat aoove. 

"' HoMRR : Illad. i. BryantS '" Skxtus : Emfirica, xi. ]T- 

Translalien. " They placed npon ihem caps,*»* 

"Ho Klud ma by the foot, and fluag me *"> tliesç. stars, denoting the hcini^ 

A similar cap was given to Ihcpi<>' 
turc of Uly&ses, by Nicomachiu, * 
painter of the period of Aleiandet-~ 

■'* Pilapkarilai, cap-wearera. Si^tlu- 
nns d( rank. — LiiciAN: Seyilda, 
•" Phubmutps : Tht Naturrtf"* 

•" See coins of Phocxa, etc. 
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ich ail sublunary bodies, even that of the Earth itsclf, 
SUpposed to bc periodically liable."' Fire and water 
leld to be ihe great efficient principles of both ; and as 
rit or vital principle of thought and mental perception 
one supposed to be immortal and unchanged, the com- 
.issoIutioQ of the body, which it animated, was conceîved 
the only means of its complète émancipation, Hence 
eeks, and ail the Scythian and Celtic nations, burned the 
of tbeir dead, as the Hindus do at this day; while the 
:ians, among whom fuel was extremely scarce, embalmed 
in order that they might be preserved entire 10 the uni- 
conflagration; lili which event the soûl was supposed 
rate from one body to another."' In this state those of 
mmoa people were deposited in subterranean caverns, 
ted with vast labor for the purpose; while the kings 
l, for their own bodies, thnse vast pyramidal monu- 
(tbe symbols of that fire to which thcy were consigned), 
excessive strength and solidity were well calculated to 
them as long as the earth, upon which they stood, should 
: to support them.'" The Great Pyramid, the only one 



is followed by Uler aulhon. déclares 
Ihal Ibe Pyramids were designed for 
high altan aad temples; ajid were 
constnicted in honor of ihe Deity, 
Many haYe snppossed Ihat they were 
designed for placcE of sépulture ; bui 
it was usuiJ for the Greeks to misiakc 
temples for tombs. The Great Pyra- 
mid conlained a wel! and passages of 
communications to ollier buildings ; 
and near the pyramids are apartmenis 
of a woodErTu! fabric, which eilcnd ïti 
length one (bousand fourhundrcd feet, 
and about thirty in depth. They were 
cul Dut of the hard rack, and were 

Ïrobably résidences of the pricst). 
he stone coffin or trough was de- 
signed for the holding of water, in 
which were placed lotos-Sowers. Ua- 
doubtediy the luslrations and oi^ei 
of the gods were celebrated in thèse 
dark places, Many oF the ancicnl 
temples of Egypl, Arabîa, Persia, and 
India weie caverns in the rock, en- 
larged by art and cat Inio numerous 
apartments. The Kgjplians, from llie 
top of the pyramids, obscrred Ihe 
heavens. and marked tlie constella- 
tions ; and doubtless performed many 
rites of worahip. The structure» de- 
nominated Cyclopean appoar to havo 
been devised after the plan of caves, 
indicating, perhaps, Ihat Ihe earljr 



[A.BO : ÎT. " They and others 
.edarc that the universe and 
>ouU are indestructible ; but 
been fonnerly overcome by 
water." Sce also Justin: ii. ; 
•y ef Ihi Eddaa. iv. and xlviii. ; 
strophe xlii ; Vaftkrud. 

-WTARCH. CiCERO. elC, Some 

elieved Ihe worid to havc ex- 
ils présent condition, for an 
: pcriod. Diodokus Sicu- 

JiCH : Isii and OsiHtt 47. 

>mpu!i déclares as the doctrine 
ilagians, that the gods will 
ly conquer and again be sub- 
>r three thousind years, and 
e Ihonsand years moie of con- 
, and destruction, will take 
iween ihem ; thaï in the end, 
Uiriman) will be destroyed, 
madehappy.inasiateneithe 






shado» 



asti cal 



he source of the eccle 

of sii Ihoosand years. on 
much stress has been laid by 
al writers. 

S ; jtgaitul Celiut, jv. ao. 
reekï Stemaled the periods 
the euth wîU be purified by 
Ire." 

lODOTUI : ii 113. 
Db Biyant, wboie judgment 
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that has bcen opened, was closed op with such extrême care 
and ingcnuicy that it required years of labor and enormotji 
expense to gratify the curiosity or dtsappoint the avarice <:>( 
the M ohammedan prince whofirst laidopen the central chacEX- 
bcr where the body lay."' The resi are still impénétrable, aa «d 
will probably remain so, according to the intention of tfc»c 
builders, to the hst syllaMe of ruordtd tinte. 



THE CIVINSR KUMAN SOUL, OR 3 



163. The soul, that was to be finally emancipated by fin^ 
was the divine émanation, the vital spark of heavenly flam ^ 
the principle of reason and perception, which was persoDifie^<i 
into the familîar dsemon or genius supposed to hâve the dire<i=- 
tion of each individual, and to dispose him to good or evx. 1, 
wisdom or folly, with ail their respective conséquences «uf 
prosperity and adversîty."' Hence proceeded the notion th^Ki 
ail human actions depended tmmediately upon the gods ; whic^l 
forms the fundamental principle of morality both in the elegai:^! 
and finished compositions of the most ancient Greek poets,"™ 
and in the rude strains of the Northern Skalds :"' for as tt» < 
soûl was supposed to be a part oflhe eethereal substance d^f 
the Deity detached from the rest, and doomed, for some uc"»- 
known causes, to remain during certain periods imprisoned î '- 
matter, ail its impulses, not immodiately derived firom il^ * ■ 
materia organs, were of course impulses of the Deity."* ^— *J 



dwellers, See ^1 , 

Mytkolegy, vol. ï. p. loi, It ultra. — 

A.W. 

•" Savarv : Sur r Egypte. 

•*' Mbnander ; ■■ The mind (nous) 
il our diviniiy." 

'■ A diviniiy (dcmon) ïs plaecd «ith 
every man ta be his îniliator into the 
myslcries of life : he is good ; for no 
diviaity thinks ill, selting >t nouglit 
the life "f excclleure : the god needs 
ail thiags to be good." 

Plutsrch, who assigna two démons, 
or genii, to each peraon, quotes Em- 
pcoocles in oppasilion to Menander ; 
but tlie opinion of the latlei 

lys, '■ Sh 
— Trackintan Womtn, iine 
gia See OviD : FasH, vi. j. 

'■ A god il in us ; we glow with him 
impeUi.ig us : Ihe intemiti pressure 
hâi Ihe seed of a sacred inïnd." 
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PlNBAR : Pyth. ï, 164. "The grea^ 
mind of Zeus, who loveth men, dit J"* 
poseth for thee ihe Démon." 

Olympia : xi. 41. " Mcd are goo(^ 
and wisH as Ihe démon orders." 

™ See Eddai, and Barthounus. 

"* PhildLaUs : Pythagorica. - Tli^ "* 
ftDcient Iheologisit and proiiheis le^S'" 
lify that ihe soûl, by «ay ol penall»-' — 
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the principles of this System were explained in the Mysteries, 
persons initisitcd were said to pass the rest of their time with 
the gods ; '" as it was by initiatioD tliat they acquired a knowl- 
edge of their affinity with the Deiiy; and learned to class 
themselves with the more exalted émanations, that âowed from 
the samc source. 

164. The corporeal résidence of this divine particle or 
émanation, as well as of the grosser principle of vital heat 
and animal motion, was supposed to be the blood ; "' whence, 
in Ulysses's évocation of the Dead, the shades are spoken of 
as void of ail perception of corporeal objects until they had 
tasted the blood of the victims"' which he had oÉfered; by 



îs joined to the body, and is. so to 
spcak, buried in this body." 

PlUtabch : Disiourse Cerutrning 
JÂe DtrmoH ef Socralrs, 34. "Tbc 
deilj convenet immcdialely wilh but 
K veiy few, and vecy seldom ; but lo 
■nost he gives Mgns. riom which ihe 
■.rt of VKticinBtioii U cicrived. So [bat 
Ùte gods coiilrol cnlirely Ihe lives of 
vety few, and of such only whom ihcy 
ÏDtend 10 rabe ta Ihe highest degree 
of pecfeclitin and happiness. Thèse 
sAuIa, as Hesïod déclares, Ibal are 
liberïled from the conditions of gen- 
«isled existence, and m olher respects 
Mp«mted from the body, and free from 
«aitWy tare, become démons, taking 
care of oiher hnman beings. As ath- 
Ictes ceasini; iheir exercises on ac- 
count of âge, yel fetaïn some love for 
their (lelight, lo see olhere wreslle, 
■nd encourais them, so soûls having 
jiaased bsyond the loils and conditions 
of Lbe world-lifc. and are exalted into 
tlemons, do not slighl Ihe endcavors of 
men, but are kindly disposed 10 those 
wbo are striving for the same end, and 
beîog emulous in some sort with 
tliem. lh«y encourage and work 
icalousiy wilh ibem when secing 
ihem alrcady near iheir hope and 
ready lo grasp theprixe." 

Pt.t;TARCH ; Cenielalory Leiler. 
" As for what thou heaiest others say, 
who persuade the many ihal the soûl, 
when once freed from lbe bodr, 
aeilbcr suffcrs inconvenience nor evil, 
nor is conicioui. I know ihot ihou 
an betler grounded in the doctrine! 
received byus from nur anceslors, and 
in the sacréd orgies of Dionysos, than 
to believe them; for the myslic sym- 
bols are well known to us who belong 
to ihe Srolhethood." 

*** Plato : Fhadnu. " In the Mme 



way it U said, according to what is re- 
membered, that truly the soûl thence- 
forth il led by the gods." 
■st HlproCKATBs ; Ditiam, L 37. 
The blood in man contains Ihe greai. 



rt of the m 



est pi 

HlPPoCRATES: Tkt Hiart, 
" The mind which was generated in 
Ihe icft venlricle of ihe heart of man, 
and is the lirst piïnciple of the soûl : 
it is Douri&hed nei.her by food Dot 
drink by the bclly, but by pure and 
luminaus ideas evolved from Ihe sécré- 
tions of the blood." 

PlUTARCII ; Symposiacs, viii. la 
" Tlie blood, the principal ihing in the 
whole body, has both heat and the 

Ltvilicus, iTii. 14, " Ye shall eat 
the blood of no mannerof ilesh, for 
the life (the soûl) of ail flei.h U the 
blood." 

The htarl as the réceptacle of the 
blood thus caihe, by figure of speech, 
to dénote the perron as lo his moral 
characlet ; and in the New Teilament, 
the evil acls denominated "works of 
the flcsh" (GalaHans, T. I9-31) are 
also spoken of as proceedineoutof the 
hearl {Mari, vii. 30-33), Bu' in con- 
Iradiction, the works of Ihe sptrit or 
inierior principle arc describedasgood, 
and above law ; and penons boro of 
the spiiit are declared to be unable to 
sin, beinc born froin above (l Jn/iu, iiî. 
9).-A. ft. 

•" HoMEK ; Odyisty, xi, " I be- 
hold Ihe soûl of my deceased molhei, 
sittïng nrar the blood in silence ; nor 
does she Jare look upon her son, as 10 
speak. ... I remained idl my molh- 
er came and drank of the blood ; then 
immediaicly she knew me and lajnent- 
ing addressëd me." 



ISO 
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means of which their facuUies were repIcnJshed by a reunioi^ 
with that principle of vitality from which tliey had beca sep— 
arated; for, according to ihis ancient sysiem, there were tw»- 
soûls, the one the pricciplc of thoughl and perception, calleil. 
noes and phren, and the other the mère power of animaL 
motioa and sensation, cailed psuchi"' both of which were. 
allowed to remain enlire, in the shades, in the person of~ 
Tiresias only."* The prophetess of Argos, in like manner^ 
became possessed of the knowlcdge of futurity by tasting the- 
blood of a lamb offered in sacrifice; "* and it seems probable^ 
that the saoctity ancieotly attributed to red or purpîe color.. 
arose from its similitude to thaï of blood; as it hkd been eus — 
tomary, in early times, not only to paint the faces of the statues— 
of the deities with vermilion, but also the bodies of the Romntfe 
Consuls and Dictators,"' during the sacred ceremony of th&^ 
triumph; from which ancient custom the impérial purple oF^ 
later âges is derived. 

165. It was, perhaps. in allusion to the émancipation andrr- 
piiri&cation of the soûl, that Bacchus is cailed Liknim;*" a_ 
metophorical titte taken from the winnow, which purified thc= 
corn from the dust and chaff, as fire was supposed to purify the^ — 
iethereal soûl from ail gross and terrestrial matter. Hence this^— 
instrument is cailed by Virgil the mystic winnow ef Batehus;'" 
and iieoce we find the symbols boih of the destroying and_ 
generative attributes upon tombs, signtfying the séparation 



•" Orphica. "The falhcr of godl 
■nd inenplaced us, the mind [nous] 
ia the soûl, and Ihe uul in liic sluggish 

GssNBtt : N»lt en Orphiea. '• Ac- 
cording to thi> phïlosophf, Ihe ptveht 
ia the soûl, or am'mo.by which animate 
Ihings live, brailhe. and are sustained ; 
the mind. the tomcthing 
, added or placed în cer- 

n souU by dcily." 

"• Humer ; Odyisty, i. 4gi. " You 

ist corne 10 the abode of Pluto and 
■wfui Persephoneia. to consult the 
«oui of Theban Tiresias, the blind 
prophet, whose mental poweis {phrt- 
mi\ sre stable ; 10 whom, now dead, 
Persephoneia bas gîïen mînd iyuiui), 
that he may be tnily wisc." 

*■• Pausanias: ii. 3. 4. 

*" Plutabch : Cenctnàng Iht Re~ 
matu. " Speedtly blo^soras the red 
(miUiintm) with which thejr anoiated 
Ibe «ncicnt lia lues." 

WtNKELMAN : MUtery itf Arts, i. ï. 

Plinv: xiiiii. 7. " Enamerat aac- 




tores Verrius, quîbni eredcre rit ne- 
cesse, Jovii ipsins siniulachri facient 
diebus festis minio illini solitam, tri- 
umph sn tunique corpoia : ne CaaillQnv 
Iriumphasie. ' 

•" Orpà. //ymn.xlv, The Xtxvor, 
however, was Ihe mystic sieve in 
which Bacchus was cradied ; fron 
which the litle may hâve been derived, 
though the formof it implies an active 
rather than a passive sensc. See Hb- 



"M71. 



"' ViROU : Cfffrgict, 
tica vannus lacchi. " 

Osiris has tbe winnow tn one hand, 
and the hook of attraction in the 
oiher ; which are more dïstinetly ex- 
pressed in the large brome figure of 
him engraved in pT. ii. of vol. i. of (he 
Stlicl Spicimetu, than in any other we 
kiiow. Even in the comnion «nall fig- 
ures it Is strange thaï it ihould ever 
hâve been taken for a whip ; tbou^h tt 
might reasonably hâve been laken for 
a flati, had [he ancients used such aa 
thrashing ci 
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and régénération of ihe soûl performed by the same power. 
Thosc of the latter are, in many instances, represented by very 
obscène and iicentious actions, even upon sepulchral monii- 
iDCats; as appears from many now extant, particularly one 
lately in the Farnese Palace at Rome. The Canobus of the 
jî^ypcians appears to havc been a personification of the same 
attribule as the Bacchus Liknitis of the Greeks : fur he was 
represented by the filiering-vase, which is still employed to 
purify and render potable the waters of the Ni!e; and tiiese 
waters, as before observed, were called the outfltnving of Osiris. 
of whom the soûl was supposed to be an émanation. The 
nteans, therefore, by wliich they were purified from ail grosser 
matter, might properly be employed as the symbot of that 
power, which separated the aethereai from the terrestrial soûl, 
and purified it from ail the pollutions and encumbrances of 
corporeal substance. The absurd taie of Canobus beîng the 
dcified pilot of Menelaus is an invention of the later Greeks, 
unworthy of any serious notice. 

SACRED PURIFICATION BV WATBR AKD PIRE. 

166. The rite of Ablution or Baptism in fire and water, so 
generally practiced among almost ail nations of antiquity, 
seems to hâve been a mystic représentation of this purification 
and régénération of the soûl afier death. It was performed by 
jumping three limes ihrough the flame of a sacred fire, and 
being sprinkled wïth water from a branch of laurel ; *" or else 
by being bedewed with the vapor from a sacred brand, taken 
flaming from the altar and dipped in water.*" The exile at his 
return, and the bride at her marriage, went through cérémo- 
nies of this kind to signify theîr purification and régénération 
for a new life;"* and they appear to hâve been commonly 
practiced as modes of expiation or exténuation for private or 
secret offenses.'" A solemn ablution, too, always preceded in- 
itiation înto the ^g>'ptian and Eleusinian mysteries;*" and 
when a. Jewisli prosélyte was admilted, he was immersed in the 
présence of three witnesses, after being circumcised, but before 
hewasalluwcd to make ihe oblation by which he professed 



•"OVID: /airt. iv. er. 
CciU tCD mnslul pnaius ter In oïdiDD 
Vltsiquc loikUu Uon* miail iqius. 

'*' Athbn«us : il. 

"• Plutarch ; Roman Questwni, i. 
" Is it because fire refines and wsler 
cleanKth, and ■ marne d wonuui ought 
to icmain pure and chaste ?" 



i. S. 8 



Apollodokus : BihHoUuta. i 
z. " Dci^iring lo make the it 
morlal, she placed him in th« lire of 
nights and sa took awa; bii mortil 
flesh." 

" OviD : FaiH, t. a. 

•"Apulmus: r4« CaldtH Au. ri. 
DIODOKU* SlCOLUI : L 
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hîmself a subject of the true God. Asthis ceremony wassu[>- 
posed to wash off ail stains of idolatry, the person immerscd 
was said to be regenerated and animated witti a new soûl; to 
préserve ivhich in purîty, he abandoned every former connec- 
tion of country, relation, or friend.'" 

167. Purification by fîre is stili in use among' tbe Hindus, 
as it was among the earliest Romans,'** and also among tbe 
native Irish; men, women, and chîldren, and even cattle, la 
Ireland, leaping over, or passing through the sacred bonfires 
annually kindied in honor of Baal ; *" an ancient tîtle of the 
Sun, which seetns to hâve prevailed in the Northern as well as 
Eastern diaiects; whence arose the compound titles of ihc 
Scandinavian deitîes, Baldur, Habaldur, etc., expressing différ- 
ent personified attributes.'" This rite was probably the abom- 
ination, so severely reprobated by the sacred historians of the 
J ews, of parents makitig tkeirsons and daughters pass tkrough the firv. 
for, in India, it is stîll performed by mothers passing through 
the fiâmes with their children in their arms;"' and though 
commentators hâve consirued the expression in the Bible to 
mean the burning of them alive, as ofi"erings to Baal or Moloch, 
it is more consonant to reason, as well as to history, to sup- 
pose that ît alluded to this more innocent mode of purification 
and consécration to the Deîty, which continued in use among 
the ancient inhabilants of Italy to the later periods of Heathen- 
ism; when it was performed exactly as it is now in Ireland, 
and held to be a holy and mystic means of communion with 
the great active principle of the universe."' 



" Marsham : Canon Chrtmiatm. An. qol» 



** DioNvsius op Halicaknassus : 
Renan AntiqailUi, luiviïi. " Komu- 
lus commanded (ires to be buîll hy the 
tents &nd caused the people lo pass 
tbrouçb the lires for the puriBcalion 
of iheir bodies." 

Celleclan. de ni. HihemU. No. T. 



!gnis et undi dei ; 




p. 64. 

•" Olaus RunBECKiits; Atlini. P. 
ii. V. p. 140. 

**• AyeiH Akberry. «nd MAtiRlCE's 
Aniiquilits c/ India, vol. t. p. 1075. 

•** Ovin ; FasI. iv. 781. 

Hoique pcr ardentes sllpnls crapluntû 



Omnla ptirgmt edax IpiiSi Ti 
BicoquLt ; ïdcirco cum da 



This is probsbly the consiniction 
that ought usuiill]i to be given. Ahai 
and Manasseh made their sons pu* 
(hrough the fire to Moloch -Hercules ; 
but tbe former is aXm said to hare 
" bumt his children in the firc," whîle 
the 1 al ter " shed ioDoceDt blood vccf 
much, till he had filted Jerasalem 
from one end lo the othei." The 
prophet Jeremiah also asserled thlt 
Ihe kings of Indah had builî the hi^ 
places of Baal to bum (heir sons witb 
(ire for burnt-ofTerings to Baal, and. 
filled Ihe valley of Gehenna or Tophet 
with the blood of innocents. — A. W. 
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i68. Tl must, howevcr. be admiited that the Carthaginians 
and other nations of antiquity dirt occasionally sacrifice their 
children to their gods, in tlie most cruel and barbaruus tnan- 
ner; and, indeed, tliere is scarcely any people wliose histoiy 
does not afford some instances of such abominable rites. Even 
ihc patriarch Abraham, when ordered to sacrifice his only son, 
does not appear to hâve been surprised or siartled at it ; neither 
could Jephthah hâve had any notion that such sacrifices wcrc 
odious or even unacceptable to the Deity. or he would not hâve 
considered his daughter as included in his gênerai vow, or im- 
agined that a breach of it in such an instance could be a 
greater crime than fulfilling it. Another mode of mystic puri- 
fication was the Tauroboliurn, jEgoboîium, or CrioboHunt of the 
Mithraic rites; which preccded Christianîty but a short time 
in the Roman empire, and spread and âourished with it. The 
catechumen was placed inapiicovered withperforated boards; 
upon which the victim, whether a bull, a goat, or a ram, was 
sacrificed so as to baihe him in the blood which flowed from it- 
To thîs the compositions, so fréquent in the sculptures of the 
third and fourth centuries, of Mîthras the Persian Mediator, or 
his femalc personification, a winged Victory sacrificing a bull, 
seems to allude: "' but ail that we hâve seen, are of late date, 
except a single instance of the Criobolium or Victory sacrific- 
ing a ram, on a gold coin of Abydos. 

THB OTHER 



169. The celcstial or Ecthereal soûl was representcd in sym- 
bolicaJ writing by the psychi or butterfly ; an insect which 
first appears from the egg in the shape of a grub, crawling 
upon ihe earth, and feeding upun the leaves of plants. In 
this State it was aptly made an emblem of man in his earthly 
form ; when the jethereal vigor and activity of the celestial 
soûl, the divina partkula mentis, was clogged and encumbered 
with the material body. In its next state, the grub becoming 
a chrysalis appeared, by its stillness, torpor, and insensibility, 
a Datural image of death, or the intermediate state between 
the cessation of the vital functions of the body, and the eman- 

*** See BasH-rtlievi. di Xema, tav. which appears anCerior ta the Mace- 

l-Yiii.-lx. Thcrewaa une of Ihcse în dur'" 

Uie cabinet of Me. R. Payne Knighl, 



k. 
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cipalion of the soûl in the funeral pile: and the biitterfly 
breaking from this torpid chrysalis, and mounting in the air. 
affordcd a no less natural image of tiie celestîal soûl burstîng 
from the restraints of maiter, and mixing againwith its native 
Ecther. Like other animal symbols, it was by degrees melted 
into the human form ; the original wîngs only being retained, 
to mark its meaning. So élégant an allegory would naturally 
be a favorite siibject of art among a refined and ingenîous 
people; and it accordingly appears to hâve been more diver- 
sified and repeatcd by the Greek sculptors, tban almost any 
other, which the System of émanation, so favorable to art, 
could affbrd.'" Being, however, a subject more applicable 
and interestîng to individuals than communities, there is no 
trace of it upon any coin, though it so constantly occurs upon 
gems. 

170. The fate of the umbra, shade, or terrestrial soûl, the 
région to which it retired at the dissolution of the body, and 
the degree of sensibility which it continued to enjoy, are sub- 
jects of much obscurity. and seemed to hâve belonged to the 
poetry, rather than to the religion, of the ancients. In the 
Odyssey it is allowed a mère misérable existence in the dark- 
ness of the polar régions, without any reward for virtue or 
punishment for vice; the punishments described being evi- 
dently allegorical, and perhaps of a difierent, though not înfe- 
rior author. The mystic System does not appear to hâve been 
then known to the Greeks, who caught glimmering lights 
and made up incohérent fables from varions sources. 
Pindar, who is more systematic and consistent in his mythology 
than any other poet, speaks distinctly of rewards and punish- 
ments; the latler of which he places in the central cavities of 
the earth, and the former in the remote islands of the Océan, 
on the other side of the globe, to which none were admilted, 
but soûls that had transmigrated three times into différent 
bodies, and lived piously in each ; after which thcy were to 
enjoy undisturbed happiness in the state of ultimate bliss, 
under the mild rule of Rhadamanthus, the assocîate of 
Kronos.'" A similar région of bliss in the extremities of the 



"Thiï 1 



I example of Ihe becuuBC the Word coheH s 






. The It 



punning so common 
often mîkingns nnccr 
■ecident of nmilir otme or sound 

to adoption a> a ^iiTibol ^ _ 

inerely a bliinder. Thus the Greeks as Ihe Kîsseai 
Ityled a certain goddess a mare, be- '"' 
cause she wai termed Hippa ; and àe- 
Kribcd ihc priestt of Egypt as dogi, 



; like 



fisycke, or soûl, also 
whetheTihe signifies a bucterfij ; m^ AV/j, a b«, il 

le of MylitU, or Veaiu. The 

kissos was devolcd to Bacchas 
Cushile deily. — A. 



OLYunoDORtTS : ii. ioS-iî3, etc. 
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eartb is spoken of in the OJyssiy ; but nol as the retreat of the 
dead, but a comUry which Menelaus was to visit while liv- 
iog.*" Virgil bas made up a mixture of fable and allegory, 
by bringing the régions of récompense, as well as those of 
piinishment, into the centre of tlie earth; and then giving 
them the Eethereal lighl of the celestial lurainaries,'" without 
which even his powers of description couJd not bave embel- 
lished them to suit iheir purpose. He bas, also, after Plat o," 
joined Tarlarus to them, though it was not part of the régions 
regularly allotled to ihe dead by the ancient Greek mytholo- 
gîsts, but a distinct and separate world beyond Chaos, as far 
frotn Earth, as Earth from Heaven.*" According to another 
poetical idea, the higher parts of the sublunary régions were 
appropriated to the future résidence of the souIs of tbe great 
and good, who alone seemed deserving of immortality.'" 

171. Opinions so vague and fluctuating had of course but 
lîttle energy ; and accordingly we never find either the hope 
of reward, or the fear of punishment after death, seriously em- 
ployed by the Greek and Roman moralists as reasonablc mo- 
tives for human actions : or considered any otherwise ihan as 
matters of pleasing spéculation or fiattering error.'" Aniong 
the barbarians of the North, however, the case ivas very dif- 
férent, They ail itnplicitly belîeved that their valor in this 
life was to be rewarded in the next, with what they conceivcd 
to be ihe most exquisite of ail possible enjoyments. Every 
Hiorning they were to fight a great and promiscuous batile ; 
after which Odin was to restore the killed and wounded to 
their former strength aud vigor, and provide a sumptuous 
entertainment for them in his hall, where they were to feed 
upon the flesh of a wiid boar, i 

*" HoMZB : Odysity. \v. 561. •' But 
for thee. Oh noble Menelaus, it is not 
decrecd by the gods ta die ; but the 
immortals wilt aend tou ta the Elysian 
plain, Bod the boundarieB of ihe eanh, 
where U Bubum-haired Khadnoianltiui. 
. . . because you possess Helen, aiii! 
are Ihe fon-Jn-Uw of Zeus." 

•*" ViRcn, : j^Hiid. vï. " Solemque 

*" Plato : Pkadrui. 
"'HesIod: Theogony. "Beyond 
dftrk chaos." 

Homer; Itiad,y\à. [Bryant's trans- 

" Or I iTiU Klie ud hurl 
The offcnder down [o rayless Tirtarus, 
Deep, dEïp Ja (he greil gulf below Ihe 



.d dri 

Wllh ira 
Al lu b 



mead and aie o 

ud threahold fbrged of 
lE tbadet u euth fniia 

liltoa's Hell is laken from the 
tarus of Hesiod, or whoever fias 
Buthor of the Thiegony which 






1 frol 



the same 



"' LucAN : Pharialia, \x. 5. 
" Uua nigei aslilferli coDoecdtuc ailbiu 
QuDdque iMIel terTMlatcrluneque mec- 
Stfmid^ muies habïtant, quoi Igoeavlr- 
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horns of stags till night, when they wcre to be indwlgcd with 
beauCiTul women."' Mankind in gênerai in ail stages ot 
Society are apt to fashion their belief to their dispositions, 
and thus lo make their religion a stimulus instead of a curb 
to their passions. 

HERMES OR MERCURY, AND VULCAN TBE FIBE-GOD. 

172. Asfirewas supposed to bethe médium ihrough whlch 
the soûl passed from one statc to another, Hermès or 
Mercury, the conductor, was nearly relaled to Hephaistos or 
Vulcan, ihe gênerai personification of ihat élément. The 
vEgyptians called him his son;"' and the Greeks, in some 
instances, represented him not only wîth the same cap, but aiso 
with the same features, and that they are only to be distin- 
guished by the adscititious symbols."' He had also, for the 
same reason, a near allinity with Hercules, considered as the 
personification of the diurnal sun ; wherefore they wcre 
not only worshipped together in the same temple,*" but 
blended into the same figuie, called a Herm-Heraclis from hav- 
ing the characteristic forms or symbols of both mixed."* 

173. As the opérations of both art and nature were sup- 
posed to be equally carried on by means of firc, Vulcan is 
spoken of by the poets, sometimes as the husband of Charis or 
Elégance,"* and sometimes of Venus or Nature;'" the first of 
which appcars to hâve been his character in the primary, and 
the second in the mystic or philosophical religion of the 
Greeks: for the whole of the song of Demodocus in the 
Ottyssey, hère alluded lo, is an interpolation of a much later 
date;"' and the story which il contains, of Vulcan detecting 
Mars and Venus, and confining thetn in invisible chains, evi- 
dently a mystic allegory, sigttifying the maie and femaU pawers 
of deitruction ami geteration fixed in their mutual opération hy the 
invisible exertions of the universal agent, pire. It was probably 
composed as a hymn to Vulcan, and inserted by some rhapso- 
dist, who did not understand the character of the Homcric 
language, with which the Atlic contraction Heîios for Eelios is 
utterlj incompatible. 



"< Mallet : iHltiHi. d rmstciri Je 
Darutnarc, 
*" Syncellus : Chmt. p. 114. 
"* See coins of iCseniia, Lipara, 



•*• CtCEfto: AJ Alliium. i. ro. 
"' HOMKR : lliad, xïiii. [Bryint'i 
translation]: 
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',. The j^gyptian worship, being undcr the direction of 
laaent Hierarchy, was more fixed and systemalic than 
f the Greeks; ihough, owing lo its early subversion, wc 
ess knowledge of it. Hence the différent personifica- 
of fire wcre by them more accuratcly discriminated; 

whom ihe Greeks call HepkaislûS, and the Romans Vul- 
ring the primitive imiversai élément, or principle of life 
otion in raatter; Anubis, whom they call Hermès and 
ry, the Mioister of Fatc ; and Thoth, whom they called 
same tilles, the parents of Arts and Sciences. Phtha was 
I be the father of ail their Cabeiri or chief gods; '" and 
me signified the Ordinator or Regulator, as ît does still in 
odern Coptic. His statues were represented lame, to 
r that fire acts not alone, but requires the sustenance of 
:xtraneous matter ; "' and he was fabled by the Greek 
logisCs to havc delivercd Minerva from ihe head of 
r; that is, to hâve been ihe means by which the wisdom 

omnipotent Father, the pure émanation of the Divine 

was broiight into action. 

SNA OR HINERVA, THE DIVINS WISDOU, AND HER SYMBOLS. 



This pure émanation, which the jEgyptians called 
•" was considered as the goddess both of Force and Wis- 
he 6rst In rank of the secondary deities,"* and the only 
idowed with ail the attributes of the suprême Deity; "' 
wisdom is the most exalted quality of the mind, and the 
: Mind the perfection of wisdom, ail its attributes are 
ributes of wisdom ; under whose direction its power is 
> exerted. Force and wisdom, therefore, when consid- 
s attributes of the Deity, are the same ; and Bellona 
thenê are but différent titles for one personi fi cation. 



. 37. Gardner 
on doubti the accaritcy of lliis 
11. but hit remarks are not 
heir worship was very ancient 
>gia and Samochrace, bIso in 

and Tenedos ; in shorl, 
r Vulcan or Hephaislo* was 
ped, Accoriiiiig tojaoob Bry- 
^ were the piic^tior lUe Mo- 
ddEU. The Schotiast in Ap- 

declarci Ihai " Zeus is ihe 
the Cabein." A3 Uephaistus 
Phlha of Egypl, 






n the i.t 



presiding di 
Egyplian t 



•"JablonskI: PantAeoH i>f ^gyfl, 
Book I. ii. II. 13. 

Plato : Timaui. " SaTs had a 
livinily whose name is in Ihe 
tangue, Neith, which they 
say corresponds with the Greek Athe- 
nê." The name more clearly re- 
sembles that uf the Armenian goddess 
Anaitis, or Ada-hid, ihe Heavenly 
Venus.— A, W. 

«•Horace: i. OA ta. " Pailaa 
received the honors next to him." 

"• CAlilMACHUS : TAiT Balh of 
Alhena. "Zeus gave \a Athenaia 
alone of hix daughters to bear ihe pa- 
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Both the Greeks and ^Egyptians considered her as maie and 
female;'" and upon monuments of art still extant, or accu- 
rately recorded, she is represented with almost eveiy symbol 
of almost cvery attribute, whether of création, préservation, 
or destruction."* 

176. Before the human form was adopted, her proper sym- 
bol was the Owl; a bird which seems to surpass ail other 
créatures in acuteness and refinement of organic perception; 
its eye being calculated to discern objects, which to ail othcrs 
are enveloped in darkness ; ils ear to hear sounds distînctly, 
when no other caa perceîve them at ail; and îts nostrils to 
discriminate effluvia with such nicety, that it has beeo deemed 
prophétie from discovering the putridity of death, even in ihe 
first stages of disease."" On some very ancient Phœnician 
coins, we find the owl with the hook of attraction and winnow 
of séparation under its wing to show the dominion of Divine 
Wisdom over both; while on the reverse is represented the 
resuit of this dominion, in the symbolical composition of a 
maie figure holding a bow in his hand, sitting upon the back 
of a winged horse terminaling in the tail of a dolphin; 
beneath which are waves and another fish.*" A similar mean- 
ing was vailed under the fable of Athenê or Miner%'a putting 
thebridle into the mouth of Pegasus,"' or Divine Wisdom 
controlling and regulating the waters when endued with mo- 
tion and vitality. 

177. The ^gyptians are said to hâve represented the per- 
vading Spirit or ruling providence of ihe Deity by the Scara- 
bseus or black beetle, which fréquents the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and which some hâve supposed to be 
an emblem of the Sun.'" It occurs very frequently upon 
Phœnician, Greek, and Etruscan, as well as ^gyptîan sculp- 
tures; and is sometimes with the owl, and soraetimes with 
the head of Minerva, upon the small brass coins of Athens. 
It is of the androgynous class, and lays its eggs in a bail ot 
dung or other fermentable matter which it had previously 
collected, and rolled backward and fonvard upon the sand 

•^ Orplàe Hymn tv Aliéna. " Bom In Ihe med»lii of Athcn* almost 

maie and fcraale." every symbol accompinies the owl. 

•*" Pausanias: I. ni». Her statue "' Of this we hâve knowo initan- 

bf Fheidiu at A(hens, held a spear in ces, in which Ihe noctumal clamoii of 

One hand. and near by was her Ser- the screech-owl hâve really foretold 

pent. There was aiso a serpent Iiept death. accordiag to the vulgu nolioD. 

in her temple at ihe Acropolis. See *" See Dutkns : MidaiUti Pkèlk. 

A«.iSTOPHAN£s ; Lviislraïus. pi. i. v. i. 

Pausanias : AttUa. nlii. 5. " The •" Pai;3AN1AS : II. îv. 

itilue(.f Athena wasûsodenominated *^' Hokapuu-: L ick 
that of Hygeia." 
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of the sea, umil it acquired the proper form and consîstency ; 
after which it buries il in the sand, where the joint opération 
of heat and moisture matures and vivifies the germs into new 
insects.'" As a symbol, iherefore, of the Deîty, it might 
caturally hâve been employed to signify the attribute of 
Divine Wisdotn, or ruling Providence, which directs, régu- 
lâtes, and employa the productive powers of nature. 

178. When the animal symbols were changed for the 
buman, Athenê or Minerva was represented under the form of 
a robust female figure, wilh a sevcre, but élégant and intelli- 
gent countcnance, and armed with a helmet, shield, and breast- 
plate, the emblems of perservation ; and most frequently 
with a spear, the emblem, as well as the instrument, of destruc- 
tion. The helmet is usually decorated with some animal 
symbol ; such as the owl, the serpent, the ram, the grifGn, or 
the sphinx ; which is a species of griffin, having the bead 
of the female personificatioa, instead of that of the eagle, 
upon the body of the lion. Another kind of griiBn, not 
unfrequent upon the helmets of Minerva, is composed of the 
eagle and horse,'" signifying the dominion of water instead of 
fire: whcnce came the symbol of the flying horse, already 
noticed. In other instances the female head and breast of 
the sphinx are joined to the body of a horse ; which in thèse 
compositions is always a maie, as well as that of the lion in 
the sphinx; so as to comprehend theattributes ofboth sexes."* 
In ihe stand of a mirror of very ancient sculpture belonging 
to Mr. Payne Knight is a figure of Isis upon the back of a 
monkey with a sphinx on each side of her head, and another 
in her hand. This is a compound symbol of the same kind as 
the Chimœra and others before noticed. The monkey very 
rarely occurs in Greck sculptures, but was a sacred animal 
among the .lEgyptians, as it still continues to be in some parts 
of Taxtary and India ; but on account of what real or imagi- 
nary property is now uncertain."* 



** PlUTARCH : //iV and Oiiris, 74. 
*■ Therc are many that to Ihis dav be- 
lîeve that the beetle kind (learaiieut) 
llaCh DO remole, bul Ihat the maies 
cast OUI their spenn înlo ■ round pel- 
let of earth, which ihe; roll about by 
ttintsling it buckwarti with their hînder 
part — and this in imitation of Ihe Sun 
^vbicb wbile it moves fiom wesl to 



"• Hebodotus : ii. iTSi "Aman 

ÎiTcsented to ihe temple a namber of 
srge colossal slalnes, and scveral pio- 
digious andro-sphiuxes." 

An engraïinE copied from aj 






, dise. 




France, has a priapic figure of Zeus 

Jupiter wilh the chlamys hnngîng 

lis ihoulder standing besîde the 



â 
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THE ^GIS, OR GOAT-SKIN SVMBOL.. 

179, The œgii ox breast-plate of Minen-a is, as tbe oame 
indicales, the goat-skin, ihe symbol of the productive power. 
fabled to hâve been taken from the goat which suckled 
Jupiter; that is, from the great nutritive principle of nature. 
It is always surrounded wilh serpents, and generaUy covered 
with plumage; and in the centre of it is the Gorgon or 
Médusa, which appears to bave been a symbol of the Moon,"' 
exhibited sometimcs with the charactcr and expression of ihc 
destroying, and sometimes with those of the generative or 
preserving attribute ; the former of which is expressed by the 
title of Gorgon, and the latter by that of Médusa.*" It is 
sometimes represented with serpents, and sometimes with fish, 
in the hair ; and occasionally with almost every symbol of the 
female generative or productive power; it being the female 
personification of the Disk, by which almost ail the nations 
of antiquity represented the Sun ; *" and the female personifi- 
cation was ihe symbol of the Moon. Among the Romans, 
the golden bulla or disk was worn by the young men, and the 
crescent by the women, as it still is in the South of ICaly ; and 
it seems that the same symbolical amulets were in use among 
the ancient inhabitants of the British Is!ands ; several of both 
having been found made of thin beaten gold both in England 
and Ireland ; which were evidentiy intended tobe hung round 
the neck.**° Each symbol, too, occasionally appears wom in 
like manner upon the figures of Juno or Ceres, which cannot 
always be discrimiriated ; and the Disk between horns, which 
seem to form a crescent, is likewise upon the head of Isis and 
Osiris. as well as upon those of their animal symbols the cow 
and bull."' 

engiaving are the words. in Hebrew '" See authorities before cited. 
(ficnesis, iiî. 6) ; '■ And the woman MaXIMUS TymuS : Oiiitrlalùn, 

sBw Ihe ircc, good for fctod, and agrée- viii. " The PnoDians (or Macedooift) 
■ble for ihe eyes. and a tree 10 be de- wor^hip the San ; the Pzonûui aym- 
lired for rnaking one wise." — A. W. bol of the son U a broad disk npon > 

'" OrfiU Nymn, quoted by Cle- large post." 
meni ; Miicillaiiits, v. •■ The Moon * One ihree inches in diameler wa» 
wilh ihc face □[ Ihe Gorgon." found in the Isle of NTon, and placcd 

Jncob Bryant considéra the Gorgon, in the collection of Mr. KnîghC ; and 
01 female face, surrounded wilh ser- another, in L.ancashiie, England. «nu 
pent» to be an o^/mn or symbol of Ihe property of the late C.TownI«,Esq. 
ihe personified Divine wiBdom, Melis *■' Herodotus : ii. 133. "Ai for 
or MedusB. — A. W. ihe cow, . . . between the honit 

*" GoROO is supposed lo havc been ihcre isa repreuintation in gotd oTlbe 
a barbarian title of Albena-Minerva, orb of ibe sun. The figure is not 
as Btndàa and Dictynna were of crect. but lying down. wilh ihe limba 
Diana. under Ihe body." 
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180. The œgis employed occasionally by Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Apollo, in the lUndy seems to hâve been something very 
différent from the symboiical breast-plate or thorax^ which ap- 
pears in monumenis of art nowextant; it being borne and 
not worn ; and used to excite courage or instii fcar, and not 
for défense.'" The namc yEgïs, however, still scems to imply 
that it is derived from the same source and composed of the 
saoïe material; though instead of serpents, or other symboii- 
cal ornaments, it appears to havc been decorated with golden 
tassels, or knobs, hanging loosely from it ; the shaking and 
rattling of which produced the effects before mentioned,'" 
Vulcan is said to hâve made it for Jupiter ; *** and to hâve fur- 
nished il with ail those terrifie attributes, which became so 
splendid and raagnificent whenpersonified in poetry. 

BELLS IN REUGIOUS WORSHIP. 

181. Stripped, however, of ail this splendor and magnifi- 
cence, it was probably nothing more than a symboiical instru- 
ment, signifying originally the motion of the éléments, like the 
sistrum of Isis, the cymbals of Cybelê,"' the bells of Bacchus, 
etc. ; whence Jupiter is said to hâve overcome the Titans with 
hisEegis,as isis drove away Typhon with her sistrum ;"* and the 
rioging of bells and clatter of metats were almost universally 
employed as a means of consécration, and a charm against the 



•" HoMKR ; !liad. i». 


™ HOMER : //iflrf. XT. [BryanCï 


"Bol Ztm KraoIdM, who siu OB high 


TinQilationl : 

'• Before himw^Vtd 
Photbus, Lbe lirrible legii in tais buds, 

By Vulcim (orgod, tbo greai «uStcr. 
And glïcn to Aipiicr, imli wbidh lo lout 


Will Aiikc tbe segii bt/orc them âll.'' 


Also, liiaJ. ii. [liryani's Transla- 
"Bi.ttheg«lwhob«u. 


^e «igi», Siima-ï ™, luttb eut on me 


A»!ong » Phœbn» htld \bt >g!i «lU, 


Bo(li umies. ud la bolh Ihe peopic 1^." 


Alio, liiaJ, XT. 


Also, /Aita', V. [Bryant'a Twnsla- 


The frinfiKl «gis in Ihy hiod-i. Md shtkt 
lu qcb bcfote îh. Greeks. [o Ëil 


"■"■■ ..„„..,.„.„ 



Ttteicbi 

*" HoMKR : /AW, ii, [Bryant's 
TrsDsltLaD]: 

Tba bluc-ered PiUu, bcùing nn hei irm 
The pTkclen agi), cver Bill ind new, 
.And nadeafins ; tcom iu ctlgs tbure hung 
^ tiuodred coHea IHngcs, fairiy wTDUgbt, 
■^aà ETcry trlDge mlgkt buy • becmlomb. 
With ihii, aôl hercc, de£>ni leoks ahe 

Throuch aJI Ihe Achmlan boit, lod mule 

tJielTheuu 
Xmiialieni tôt the mucb, uid nrong (o co- 



riie dreâdful »gta, with its ihïggy brim 
Uordercd xilh Tinoi. Theis wu Stiife, 

IVu Foitllude, ud tbece «u Serca Pur- 

e Gorgoa'a head, « ghuily 



„,?!€."j - 



Jreadftil.» 

When borne hy JupilCT." 

«• PiNDAR, SeeSTRABO, I. "For 
ihce, O Mother, ârst, the ereit urar 
of cymbals." 

« PlutArck: /ïm and OHris. 63. 
"They say ihal Typhon was tumed 
•way, and bcaten witji the sisimm," 
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destroying and inert powcrs.'" Even the Jews welcomed the 
new Moon with such noises;"' which the simplicity of the 
early âges employed almost everywhere to relicve her during 
éclipses, supposed then to be morbid affections brought on ^ 
the influence of an adverse power. The title Priafus, by wbidi 
the generalive attribute is dislinguished, seems to be merely a. 
corruption of Briaptws, elamoraus; the beta and // bcing com- 
mutable letters, and epilheis of similar meaning being continu- 
aily applied both to Jupiter and Bacchus by the poels." Many 



•" SthaHait npon ThKOCRITUS ; 
li^b. iL 36. 

OVIO: /"ojrt. 441. 

'* Temeseiqiie coocfrpitt sn. 
St rogat ul Icctis eml umbn suis." < 
•" Numlfr; : i. 10. " Also in Ihe 
day of your gladness, and in jour 
lolcmn oays, and in the bc^nnings of 
jour monLhs, je shall blow wiih the 
Inimpets ovei your buiml-offerings, 
and DTer the sacriScts of yout peace- 
offeringt, that Ihey may be lo you a 
mémorial before yoar Gud." 

PuUTARCH ; Symfoiiais. iv. 6. [An 
argument to show that Iao. or Ado- 
nii, of ihe Jcws, woi ideniical wiih 
Dionyiai, or Raccbua, ihe god cele- 
brated in the Myilenec] " The time 
and manner of the grealest and moit 
holy solemnitj of ihe Jews is eiaclly 
Bgrecable (o Ibe holy Orgies of 
Bacchus, for thst vhich thi^y cail the 
Feast ibey cclebnte in the midst of 
the vintage, fumixfaïtig theïr tables 
wilh ail sorti of fniiti, while Ihey sit 
under boolhi or tabernacles inade of 
vines and ivy ; and the day which 
gocs immediïtely beforelhis, ihey call 
Ihcday of Tabeniades. Within a few 
diys afterwatd they célébrité another 
feast, nut dikrkiy, but openly. dedi- 
cated to Bacchus, for ihey hâve a 
feast among ihem called Kradephoria, 
from canying palm-branches, and 
Tkynofkoria. when Ihey enter into 
the Temple caiiying thyni. What 
they do within, I Vnow not ; bol it is 
vety probable that they peiform the 
rilet of Bacchus. Fîrtt, they hâve 
liltle trumpets, such as the Grecions 
used to hâve at thcir BaccboniUa 10 
caJl upon their gods wiihal. Olhers 
go before Ihem. playïng upon harpi. 
whom they call LemUi — whethcr to 
named from LMsios, or ratbcr from 
Eviiu, Eitber word agrées with Bacchus. 
And 1 suppuse that their Sabbaths 



havc some relation to Bacchus : Ibr 
even at this day, many cali Ihe Bacchi 
by the name of Sabbt, and they make 
nse of that Word at the célébration of 
the orgies of Bacchus. . . . Their 
high-priesl, on bobdays, enten their 
temple with bis mitre on, arrayed in 
a skin of a hind \Htbrii\, enabniidercd 
wilh gold, wearing biukios, and acoat 
banging down lohis unkles ; besides, 
be has a great miny little bellx hang- 
ing at lus gannent, which make a 
noise as he walks the slreets. So in 
Ihc nighlly cérémonies of Bacchus. u 
tlie fasbïon is among os, they also 
make uïc of muïical inslnimeals, and 
call the nurses of the god, Chak»~ 
drutta. High up on Ihe wails of their 
lemple is a représentation of Ibe in- 
curved thyrsus and drums, which 
surely can belong to no othet divinity 
than Bacchus. Moreover, they are 
forbidden the use of honey in their 
sacrifices, because ihey «uppose that 
a mixture of boney comipts and deads 
the wine. . . . This ïs no încon- 
siderable argument that Bacchus was 
worshipped by Ibe Jews, in that, 
amoDg oiher kinds of panithment, 
tbal was most remarkably odiou* by 
which malefaclors were (orbîd the tue 



: for 



> the 



, pleased lo prescribe." 

"• Such as EpibnmiUi, or The 
Roaring One ; Êrigdnupes, or Tbe 
One Crying Aloud ; Bromiui, etc. 

Bryant compounds Ihe name Piia- 
pns quite plausibly (rom the désigna- 
tion of the Aiab god of génération, 
Peor, and Apis, the Bull of E^I. 
We can hardly accept this idëa. 
although wc doubt not the identity of 
the rites of Baal-Peor and Piû^os. 
The Baal-woiship of Palestine was 
alwiys atiended by prosliiulion : and 
the statues of the gud were likc ihote 
of the deily ot Lampsacus. — A. W. 
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Priapic figures, too, still exlant, havc bellsattachcd to them;"* 
as the symbolical statues and temples of the Hindus hnve ; and 
lo wear them was a part of the worship of Bacchus among the 
Grecks ; **' whencc we sometimes fînd them of extremely small 
size, evidently meant to be worn as amulets with the phalli, 
lunulae, etc. The chief-priests of the ^gyptians, and aiso ihe 
high-priest of the Jews. hung them, as sacred embletos, to tbeir 
sacerdotal garnients;"' and the Brahmans still continue to 
ring a small bell at the intervais of their prayers, ablutions, and 
other acts of dévotion ; which custom is still preserved in the 
Roman Catholic Church at the élévation of the host. The 
Lacedaemonians beat upon a brass vessel or pan, on the death 
of their kings;*" and we still retain the custom of tolling a 
bell on such occasions; though the reason of il is not gener- 
ally known, any more than that of other remnants of ancient 
cérémonies still existing."* 



182. An opinion very generally prevaîled among the 
aucients, that ail the constituent parts of the great machine ot 
the universe were mutually dépendent upon each other; and 
that the luminaries of heaven, while they contributed to fecun- 
date and organise lerrestrial matter, were io their turn nour- 
isbed and sustained by exhalations drawn frora the humidity 
of tbe earth and its atmosphère. Hence the .iSgyptians placed 
the personi&cations of the Sun and Moon in boats;*" while 



I 



"• BroHn d'Ercolana. t. vi. tav. 98. 

••' Megasthenbs. See Strabo, iv. 

"* Plutarch : Symposiacs. vi. 3. 
•* The hieh-priest goelh forth mitred 
«t thEse lestiv^. and clad in a fawn- 
skin hubriî\. embroidered wilh gold. 
Treanng » tunîc reaghing lo his feet, 
«nd bmkins. and many bells haag 
fiom the Tobe. resounding at every 
»tep." 

Exodat, xiTiii. 4-39. ■' Upon the 
licm of Ihe robe tboa lihall make 
pomeeraniles of blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, and bclls ai gold betwccn 
'Uieni round about," etc. 

»" Stlul. tn Thtemt. c. 

•^ " It is Mid," s*¥5 the Golden 
Xegend, by Wynkyn de Wordc, "the 
^;vil <ipirytes that ben in the regyon of 
th' «yre donbte moche when they hère 
Ihe bellci roQgen ; and thia ii the 



cause why the belles bcn rongea when 
it tbondrelh, and when grete tem- 
peste and outrages of wetber happen, 
to the end that the feindes and vydtxA 
spicytes shold be abasbed and flec, 
and eease of the movying of the tem- 
peste," p. 90. 

LuciAN ; Phtlcpalrii, 15, " They 
fled when the Sound of coppet or iion 

There is also a. tradition in Northern 
Europe that tbe Trolls and Faine* 
were driven from those eounlriei by 
the church- bell &. 

"' PLUTAkCK ; Ini and Onris, 34. 
■' They believe that the Sun and moon 
do not go in chariots, bot sail about 
the wotld perpetually in boats — thus 
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the Greeks, among whom the horse was a symbol of humidity, 
placed them in chariots, drawn sometimes by two, someCimes 
by three, and sometimes by four of thèse animais ; which is the 
reason of the number of Btga, Trigœ, and Quadriga, which we 
find upon coins : for ihey could not hâve had any référence to 
the public games, as has been supposed, a grcat part of them 
having been siruck by states, which not being of Hellenic 
origin, had never the privilège of entering the lists on those 
occasions. The vehicle itself appears Jikewise to hâve been a 
symbol of the female generative power, or the mcans by which 
the émanations of the Sun acted ; whence the Delphians called 
Venus by the singular titic of Tht Chariot ;"* but the same 
meaning is more frequently expressed by the figure called a 
Victory accompanying; and by the fish, or some other symbol 
of the waters, under it. In some instances we hâve observed 
composite synibols signifying both attributes in this situation ; 
such as the lion destroying the bull, or the Scyila "' which is a 
combination of emblems of the same kind, as those which 
compose the Sphinx and Chimrera, and has no resemblance 
whatever to the fabulous monster described in the Odyssey. 

iCULINE DIVINK 



183. Almost every other symbol is occasionally employed 
as an accessary to the chariot, and among them the thunder- 



linson't fftrodalW!. ii. 58, note g. 

" Thèse shrines were of two kinds. 
One wis an ark, or sacred boaC, which 
maj" be called the great shrine ; the 
other. a sort of canopy. They were 
Bitended by the chicf priest or 
prophet, clnd in the leopard-skln ; 
Ihey were borne on ihe shouldcri of 
several persons by means of alaffs, 
sometimes passingthrouEh métal rings 
at the iidc ; and being taken into the 
temple, were placed on a loble or 
stand prepared for the purpote. The 
same mode of carrying Ihc nrk was 
adopted by the Jews ; ond ihe godsof 
Babylon, os well as of Ecypi. were 
borne and ' set in their place ' in a 
limiUr nianner. Apulcîus {Metamer. 
phous. xi.) describe! the sacred boat, 
and the high prîeit holding in his 
hand a lighled lorch. an egg, and lul- 
phur, after which the scribe read from 
B papyrus certain prayers in piesencc 
of the asscnibled pa»tiphori, or mem- 
bert of the sacred collège. Some of 




the sacred boals, or arks, contaîned 
tlie emblems of life and ifability, 
which, when the vail wai drawn asîde, 
were partly seen : and olhers con- 
lained the sacred beetle of the snn, 
overshadowed by Ihc wings of Iwo fig- 
ures of Ihegfvddess. Thmei, or "Trulfi; 
which call to mind Ihe chembim M 
the jews. The god Homs, ihe origin 
of the Greek Charon, is ttie steersnuiD, 
par txceilence, ot \he sacred boati, M» 
Visbnu is of the Indian ark." 

The boal-procesiion of Ptah-Sokari- 
OEiirii was attended by the king him- 
self ; and the deformed figure of (he 
image piobably gave rise to the Greek 
fable of Ihe latneness of Vulcan, and 
the Gnostic notion of the imperfecl 
nature of the Démiurge. The Ftiee- 
nicians employed similar figures, 
called Patari. or fetishes.— A. W. 

*" Plutakch : Amtlor. " They 
call Aphrodite. Tit Car." 

•" Sec coins of Acrigcntum, Henc- 
lei in It-ily. Ali.pî, etc. 
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boit; which is sometitncs borne by Miner\-a and other dcilies, 
as well as by Jupiter, and is stîU oftener represented alone 
upon coins; having been an erablem, oot mercly of ihc de- 
stroying attribute, but of the Divine nature in gênerai : wlience 
the Arcadians sacrificed to thunder, lightning, and tempest;"* 
and Krishna, the incarnate Deity, in an ancient ladian poem, 
says, "lam the thunderbolt." "lamthefire residing in the 
bodies of ali things which hâve life.""* In the soiitheastara 
parts of Europe, which frequently suffer from drought, thunder 
is esteemed a grateful rather than terrifie sound, because it is 
almost always accompanied with rain, which scarcely ever 
falls ihere wilhout it.'" This rain, descending from tgnited 
clouds, was supposed to be impregnated with electric or aethe- 
real fire, and therefore to be more nutritive and prolific than 
any other water;"' whence the thunderbolt was employed as 
the emblem of fecundation and nutrition, as well as of destruc- 
tion. The coruscations which accompany its explosions, 
being thought to resemble the glimmering flashes which pro- 
ceed from buming sulphur; and the smcll of the fixed air 
arising from objects stricken by it being the same as that which 
arises from that minerai, men were led to believe that its fires 
were of a sulphurous nature: "' wherefore the flamcs of sul- 
phur were employed in ail lustralions, purifications, etc.,'" as 
having an affinity with divine or œthereal fire; to which its 
namc in the Greek language bas been supposed to refer.'" To 
represent the thunderbolt, the ancient artists joined two obe- 
Itsks pointing contrary ways from one centre, with spikes or 
arrows diverging from them; thus signifying its luminous 
essence and destructive power. Wings were sometimes addcd, 
to signify its swiftness and activity; and the obelisks were 

••* PAUSANÏA3 : vii, 3g. "They , . , The ceraunic fire is wondetful 
wonhip the lighlaing, lempe&t, oad 

*** Bhagaiiat-Gita. x. 

Phukoutus ; De Natura Diorum. ii. 

™ " GralefaI as thunder în sum- 
tner," is n simile of Tnsso, who, not- 
withstïnding his fréquent and close 
imitations of the >ncienls,hu copkd 
nature more accur&lelj than any epic 
poet except Homer. 

^ Put/TARCH ; Sytnfoâaa, iv. 2, 
"The «gricultorists call thelighlning 
the fertniser of the waten, and so 
comider it. . . . The water oflen 
falls pregnant \tj the thunder. and 
(heir union is the cause of vital heat. 



for delicBieneas and subliUy." 

"* HoHER : Iliad. viii. [Biyant's 
Tranalaiion]; 



Hefluoeit^ownbeb» 
imcd; uld Gercely glaicd 

'" Ju VENAL : Satire, ii. linc tSJ. 
'*They deiired lo purify, if sulphur 
mighl be had wîlh pine, and if there 
was the dewy tiuret," 

'" Plutakch : Sympaiiaci, iv. a. 
" I believe that brimilone ii cnlled 
IktioH (or divine «obstance), becauie 
in smell is like the 6cry offensive 
scenl Ihat rises from bodies that aie 
struck by lightning." 
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twisted imo spiral forms, to show the whiri in ihc air causeâ 
by the vacuum proceeding from the explosion ; the origia of 
which, as well as the productive atlribute, was sigoified by the 
aquatic plants, from which they sprang.'" 

184. After the conquests of Aicxander had opened a com- 
munication with India, Miner\-a was frequcntly represented 
with the elephant's skin upoa her head instead of the helmet ; *** 
the éléphant having becn, frocn time immémorial, the sjrmbol 
of divine wisdom among the Hindus; whose god Garusa or 
Polltar is represented by a figure of this animal half-human- 
ised; which the Mâcha Alla, or god of destruction of the 
Tartars, is usuaily seen trampling upon. On some of the 
coins of the SelcucidEC, the éléphant is represented with the 
horns of the bull ; sometimes drawing the chariot of Minerva 
in her charactcr of Bellona, and at others bearing in his pro- 
boscis a torch, the emblem of the universal agent, Ëre ; and in 
his tail the cornucopiic, the result of its exertion under tbe 
direction of divine wisdom.'" 



TUE RAM REPRESENTINC WISOOU. 

185. The ram has been already noticed as the symbol of 
Mercury; but at Saîs in ..^gj-pt, it seems to hâve represented 
some attribute of Neitha or Minerva; '" upon a small bust of 
whom, belonging to Mr. Payne Knight. it supplies the oma- 
ment for the visor of the helmet, as the sphinx does that of the 
crest; the whole composition showîng the female and maie 
powers of génération and destruction, as attributes to Divine 
Wisdom. In anothcr small bronze of very ancient worknian- 
ship, which has been the handle of a vase, rams are placed at 
the feet, and lions at the head, of an androgynous figure of 
Bacchus, which still more di sti net ly shows theirmeaning; and 
in the ancient meiropolttan temple of the North, at Upsial, in 
Sweden, the great Scandinavian goddess Isa was represented 
riding upon a ram, with an owl in her hand.'" Among the 
^gyptians, however, Amun was the deiiy most commonly 



t of Syracuse, Scleneii, 
' - " , Elis. 

jnly, diverging 

isof Alexsndït IL. king 
d tome o( the Plolemici. 
se of ScIgucui I., Aotio* 
chus VI., etc. 

'"Plato: Tinutui. " The ehief 



oï Epiru: 



citj of (his nome or canton wu Scli ; 
... the preiiding deitj of the dty i» 
in ihe EgTpiian tangue Neith. but the 
Grceks h*ve for the equiraieDl Athena 
(aiso Anailis, TanaJs, and Thanatos 
or Death)." 

Stkabo : ivii. " The people of 
Sala and Thebes woiïhip a shecp." 

'"Olaus RuDBBCKius: Atlanlic*. 
ii. pige 309, figure B. 
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represented under this symbol, which was usually half-human- 
iscd, as it appears in pi. i. vol. i. of the Select Spécimens ; in 
wbich form he was worshipped in the celebrated oracular 
temple in Libya, as well as that of Thebes;'" and was the 
fatlier of that Bacchus who is equaliy represented with the 
ram's horns, but young and beardlcss. 



AlfUK, ZEHS OK JUPITER j 



"GREAT PAN, IDENTICAL. 



186. Amun, according to some accounts, corresponded with 
the Zeus,'" and according to others, with the Pan "' of the 
Grecks; atid probably he was something between both, like 
the Lycrean Pan, the most ancient and revcred deity of the 
Arcadians, the most ancient people of Greece,'" His title was 
employed by the jEgyptians as a common form of appellation 
toward each other. as well as of solemn invocation to the 
Deity, in the same manner as we employ the title of Lord, and 
the French that af Seigneur j and it appears to hâve been ncca- 
sionally compounded with other words, and applied to other 
deities.'" According to Jablonski, who explains it from the 
modem Coptic, it signified precisely the same as the epithet 
Lycaan, that is lucid, or productive of light.'" It mav there- 
fore hâve been applied with equal propriety to either Jupiter 
or Pan ; the one being the luminous îethereal spirit considered 
abstractly, ^nd the other, as diSused through the mass of 

"° Hbrodotus; ii, 42. " There- ing, doublles», before Ihe Lunar Wor- 
fore the Egyplians give tlitir si.-itiies &hip hsd been inlruduced înto Greece 
of Tupiler (Amun) the face of a ram : Theîr linguage was broken inlo dja. 
and from ihem ihc praclice has possed letts, whict werc losl long before the 
' ' '1 joint appcaranccof Grecian literature ; thev 

.l.;nr.;_ nrcrc PelasgUns and of fabulons anti- 

Ï<yAf, but were probablj' emigrant» 
_ Tm Aïia. The^ relained Iheir conn- 

Iry when other diEtricls were tepeated- 
ly colonïsed. becanse it was poor and 



"The 



" Hebodotds : 
EgyptiaD name for Zeus or Jupi 

"' Plutarch : Isii and OArii, g, 
" They tegarded him as the Firsl God, 
and the same as Pan. [he Ail." 

Wiidom is calicd JDK, Amun. by 
Solomon — Proverbs, viii. 30, — A. W7 

'" OviD : Faili, i., îi. 
'■ Bdon the Moon wu formed, If Ihey cm 

ytt belleved, 
The ccuatcj bad Ihi n.me Arcidin." 
" Tbe An^iani arc nid to bave held tluir 
Ere JoTc wu l»m. and tint ilielr nce 



Aristotle sa^ thaï ihey eipellcd a 
previoDi populaboD, " before ihe 
adopting of the Moon 
therwete called Prosrleni 



title of Hennés." 

Plutarch; IsisandOsirU.a. "He- 
catxus, Ihe Abderîte. says that the 
Egyptians employed thi» tenu to each 
oihcr, when they «ccosted ony onc: 
using Ihe expression as an appella- 

'" Jablonski: Egyplïan Pantkean, 
Book II. ii. 13. Wilkinson remarks 
that it ia from ■ *erb ûgnifying ta 
eemr; Manetho, that it oieans cenetal- 
wherefore ment; and lamblicfaus, lAal tvÀûÂ 
hitigt ta Hgkt, 
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universal matler. Hcnce Pan is called, in the Orphk Hymns 
Zeus Ihe mai'er of ail Ihtngs. and descrit)ed as harmonising them 
by the music of his pipe.'" He is also called the pervader gf 
the sky''" and of the sea^" lo signify the principle of order dif- 
fused chrough heaven and earth ; and the Arcadians called him 
the Lord of Afatler,^" which tille is expresscd in the Latin name 
Sylvanus; Sylva, 'TAFA, and 'T/IH, being the same word 
written according to the différent modes of pronouncing of 
différent dialects. In a choral ode of Sophoclcs, bc is addressed 
by the litle of Author and direetor of the dances of the gods ; "* 
as being the author and disposer of the r^ular motions of the 
universe, of which thèse divine dances were symbols."' Ac- 
cording to Pindar, this Arcadian Pan was the associate or 
husband of Rhea,™ and consequently the same as Kronos or 
Saturn. with whom he seems to be confounded in the ancient 
coins cited in section m; some of thcm having the half- 
humaniscd horse, and otbers the figure comraonly called 
Silenus, which is no other than Fan, in the same attitudes with 
the same female. 



^ 



THE MVSTIC DANCE. 

187. Among the Greeks ail dancing was of the mimetic 
kind: wherefore Aristotle classes it with poetry, music, and 
fiainting, as being cquatly an imitative art : "* and Lucian calls 
it a science of imitation and exhibition, whieh explaintd the coiuep- 
iions of the mind, and certified ta the organs of sensé things naturally 
beyond their reack.'" To such a degree of refineraent was it car- 
rîed, that Athenaeus speaks of a Pythagorean, who could 
display the whole system of his sect in such gesticulations, 
more clearly and strongly than a professed rhetorician could 

" The choral dance of the itars, the 
orderly coneerl of plancis, Iheir Com- 
mon union and hannonj of motion, 
constitute the exhibition of the Dance 
of Ihe Firai-Bom." 

'" PlNDAB : Pyikia, iii, 

MotheroTlbeGoda, 



'" I/ymit. X. " The horned Zeus." 

Also Fr.igmenl. ixvîii. 
" Zeui [> Kod oltSi. ofiJl CelulH; 
Blowine with thv breâth the pipe, 
And DuûiiDg tbe ait lesounil. 

1" Or/ikie ffymn, v. AieEPO- 

■"• SopHocLEs : jlfitx, litie 703, 
" •AAmAAFKTO'S:' 

'<" MACROBrl^s : Salarnatia, i. 31. 
" Lord of Primai Malter." 
"• SornocLES: AJax, (x)i-TX>. 

"lo! loi P«n! P»n! 
Ob Pu, tbou od«D-wuidanir, 
From the cn^gy "idgo 
Ot HiDW-bound CylTcnt, 
Show iby»lf. Prince of tbe God», 



d MISITC 



'fc:- 



Mnliht, 



^" Lucian : Caruentiiig Ihe Dance. aie occult. 



The luldcni bv mr pocch 
Wtikamc wlih jojaulsoDg. 

'"Aristotle: Art »f Patls^ï. 

"* LUCIAM : Df SaltatÔHt, ^J. 
" The Imitative Art is a cedaïn kuowl- 
cdge, an exhibition, a showtnf of 
thing» arcsne to the mental powen, 
and the expressing of the thingl which 
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in words ; for the truth of whîch, however, we do not vouch, 
ihe attempt being sufficient. Dandng vas aho a part of tke 
eeremonial in ail mystic riUs ; "' whence it was held in such bigh 
esteem, that the philosopher Socrates, and the poet Sophocles, 
both persons of exempJary graviiy, and the Jatter of hïgh 
political rank and dignity, condescended to cultivate it as an 
useful and respectable accomplishment.'" The author of the 
Honteric Hymn to Apollo describes that God accompanying bis 
lyre with the dance, joined by other deities ; '" and a Corin- 
thian poet, cited by Athenœus, introduces the Father of Gods 
and men employed in the same exercise."" The ancient 
Ilindus, too, paid theîr dévotions to the Sun by a dance imita- 
tive of bis motions, which they performed every morning and 
evening, and which was their only act of worship."* Amung 
ihe Greeks the Knosian dances were peculiarly sacred ta 
Jupiter, as the Nyssian were to Bacchus, both of which were 
under the direction of Pan;'" who, being the principle of 
universa! order, partook of the nature of ail the other gods; 
they being personi&cations of particular modes of acting of 
the great alj-ruling principle, and he of his gênerai law of 
pre-establishing harmony ; whence upon an ancient earthen 
vase of Greek workmanship, he is represented playîng upoa 
a pipe, between two figures, the one maie and the other 
female; over the latter of which is written Nooss, and over 
the former Alkos; whiist he himself is distinguished by the 
titlc MoLKOs ; so that this composition explicitly shows him in 
the character of universal harmony, resulting from mind and 
strength; thèse titles being, in the ancient dîalect of Magna 
GrEccia, where the vase wus found, the sarae as Nous, Alkk, 
and MoLPE, in ordinary Greek, The ancient dancing, how- 
ever, which held so high a rank among libéral and sacrtd 
arts, was entirely imitative, and esteemed lionorable or other- 



'" ATHKNAUS : Deipnotophisia, i. 
ï7- 

LwclAN : De Sallationt. " No an- 
cient iniliation cao be found wbcre 
Ihere ii nol dancing." 

Jtidgis, ïii. ig. The Israelîles had 

'" Athen«US : Deipnesi'phisla. 

"' Houer: Hymn to Apollo. 
"The Museï, «ns*ering with mcla- 
diinis YOice. sing the gifts imperiEhable 
of the gods. and the salTerïngs of mcn. 
who with ail Iheï hâve receÎTcd of the 
immortals. are unable, nevertheUsiî, 



otd Bge. The falr-haired Grâces also 
dance, and the Honra. Harmonia, 

Hebê, sad Venus- Aphroditf, diugbter 
of Zeos, each bolilîng Ibe otber's 
hands by ihe wrist. And wllh Ihem 
sport Ares and wntchfui Hermès; and 
Phccbus Apollo sirike» the harp. tak- 
ing grand and imposing steps. Both 
gofdFn-treaMd Letoanddeep-planning 
Zeus are delighted 10 perceive the 
■nighiy Mind, their dear Son, thus 
sporling among the godi." 

"* Athen^bus: lii. 

™ LUCIAN : Dt Saltaloiiu. 

'" SoPHoCLïs : Ajai. " Nyssian 
and Knossian Dances alike." 
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wise. in proportion to thc dignity or indignity of what ît was 
meant to express. The highest was that which exhibitcd inil- 
itary exercises and exploits with the most perfect skili. grâce 
and agility; excellence in which was oftcn honored by a 
statue in some distinguished altitude;"' and we strongly 
suspect, that the figure commonly called " T/ie Fighting Glmii- 
alor," is one of them ; there being a very decided cliaracter of 
indtviduality both in the form and features ; and ît would 
scarcely hâve been quiie naked, if it had represented any evenc 
of history. 

PAN, THE NYMPHS, AND ' 



;S TO THE 5EXUAL STU- 



188. Pan, likc other mystic dèîties, was wholly unknown 
to the first race of poets ; there being no mention of him la 
either the fiiaii. the Odyaey, or in the genuioe poem of Hesiod; 
and the mythologists of later times having made him a son of 
Mercury by Pénélope, the wife of Ulysses ; a fiction, pcrhaps, 
best accounted for by the conjecture of Herodotus, that thc 
terrestrial généalogies of the mystic deities, Pan, BaccUus, and 
Hercules, are mère fables, bearîng date from the supposed time 
when they became objects of worship.'" Both in Greece and 
jî)gypt. Pan was commonly represented under the symbolical 
form of the g0.1t half-humanised ; '" from which are derived 
his subordinate ministers or personified émanations, called 
Satyrs, Fauns, Tituri, Paniskot ; who, as well as their parent, 
werc wholly unknown to the ancient poets. Neither do they 
appear to hâve been koown in /t^gypt, though a late Iraveller 
was so singularly fortunate as to find a mask of a caprine 
Satyr upon an ancient jEyptian lyre represented in ihc an- 
cient painiings of the Thcbaid ; in a form, indeed, so uniike 
that of any ancient people, and so Hke to a Welsh or Irîsh 
harp, that we can not but suspect it to be merely an embel- 
lishment of an idea, that he carried out with him,"* M. De- 



I 

I 



'" Athen^ub : DeifHoirfhi 
36. 

'" Herodotus : W. 146, 
it is qnile manifest that the 
thess gods became known ta ihe 
Ureeks after Ihose of theîr othct dei- 
Xiti : and ihat thf ; couni thiir birtk 
from Iht limt wirn they Jint aiqmred 
a kHo-wltdge ef tkrm." 

"•Herodotus; îi. 46. " Thcsc 
Egypliaas^vho are the McndesiRiiR. 




and Pan is represented ïn Egypt I . 

thepainlersand theicalplon. justuhe j 

iii in Gieece, with the (ace &nd legl of | 

■ Boat. Thejr do not. howcver, be- I 

lieve ihis lo be bis ihape, or consider 1 

him in any respect uniike the other I 

goAi ; but they repreunt him tbiu for ] 
a (inysticnl) reasan which I ] 
not lo reiate. ... In Egyptii 

eoat and l'an arc balh calicd M«K< | 
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non, in his more accurate and extensîve survey of the same 
ruins, found nothing of thc kind. 

189. The Nymphs, however, ihc corresponding emaitacioDS 
of the female productive power of the miiverse, had been 
long koown; for whether considered as the daughters of 
Oceanus or of Jupiter,"* their parent had long been enrolled 
amoDg the personages of the vulgar mythology. Upon 
monuments of ancient art, they are usually represcnted with 
the Fauns and Satyrs, frequently in attitudes very loscivious 
and indécent ; but in the Homeric tiraes, they seem to hâve 
been considered as g uardia n spirits or local deities of the 
spriags, the valleys, and^^tooun tains ; '" the companions of 
the river-gods, tvho ^^^"^^^iPl^'^ progeny of Oceanus; '" 
though the mystic syste^^Sbefore observed, allowed them a 
more ex a lied genealogy.'" 

19a. Pan is sometimes represented ready to exécute his 
characteristîc office, and sometimes exhibiting the result of it ; 
in the former of which, ail the muscles of his face and body 
appeared strained and contracled ; and ic the latter, fallen and 
dtlated; while in both the phallus is of disproportionate 
magnitude, to signify that it represented the prédominant 
aitribute/" In one instance he appears pouring water upon 



*" Catuu.cs ; /« Cttl. " Oceanuï, 
htbet of the KTmphs." Sec tdso, 
Calumacuus : /tymn la Diana ,- a.aA 
Mscv.tl.Vi: Prtmulktui Bouml. 

•" UOUU ; Iliad. vi. 

"Mounuin Nymphs, 

Danghten of asgis-bCBjlag Jupiter, 

Cuaa la the cpot, ud pluiicd II wllh 



Odysicy : vi. Ii3. " A female voice 
ùT dÂïQKl Nymphi vho posscïs the 
lofty sunuaitï a\ itie mountiins Knd 
tbe foantiins of ihe nven, and the 
çrasiy manliei. hu coin i^ a round me." 

•" IHad: uii. 



Thegi 



" Acbelou*. klDg 
inolvlBwilhhlm Doryct 
. ^ A mif hty dccp nom whlch 

Wty fleplU»." 
'"The tenu Nympk is evidently 
more pecutiu than Mi. Knight bas 
indicaled. In the Uter Greek writers 
il is applied to a young waman be- 
Irolhed or Dewly>married. More an- 
«ientl/i however, it alwas^ reUied to a 
nce of rcnuln. dncended fiom Zeus 
ot Oceanus. who presided over foun- 
tains and ilreaias of water. Indeed, 
Suidai hai detined nymph lo mean ; 



t. a fbnatain ; a. a nubile or newly- 
married woman ; 3. a part of ihe 
female Eexu al argaaism. Il evïdrnily 
was introduced ioto Greefc usage 
dénote ihe feaiaie prïnciple, suppOïcd 
lo he expreised by water. Hence ihe 
lotos was named Nymphs^, Jacob 
Bryant (AtbilyHi of Aacitnt AfylAal- 
"Sy- "■ 34S. «'C'} '">» derived the tetin 
from Ihe "Amonian" wordi ain, a 
founCain, and oiapht, an oracle ; aftcr- 
ward contiBCted inlo NumfMa. It is 
worthy of noie Ihat nymfiaa or 
oracle-houses wtre always by guch 
Ibuntaini: and it was doabtleu from 
an Idea of pecnliar spiritual ormanlia- 
tic qualiiies lupposcd ta be peculiar 
to Ihe female tei, that the same dé- 
signation was applied 10 a paît of their 

Suidas informtns that the molhetor 
Zcus or Jupiter was caJled Nympha 
by Ihe Alheniani ; ihus (iguring 
myBtically his origin from the Divine 
Female Principle of the Universe. — 
A. W. 

"* Figures of Ihis character are fré- 
quent ; and Mr. Knight lus preserrcd 
copie; in hîi celebrated trealise " Om 
Ihe H'onhif 9/ Friafta." 
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but more commonly standing near water, and accom 
panied by aquaiic fowls ; in which character he is confoundcc^ 
with Priapus, to whom geesc were particularly sacred." 
Swans, too, frequently occur as emblems of the waters upor= 
coins; and sometimes with thc head of Apollo on tiic 
reverse;'" when there may be some allusion to the ancîcnC 
notion of their singing; a notion which seems to hâve arisen 
from the noises which they make in the high latitudes of the; 
Norlh, prior to their departurc at the approach of winter."" 
The pedum, or pastoral crook, the symbol of attraction, and. 
the pipe, the symbol of harmony, are frequeotîy placed near 
him, to signify the means and effect of his opération. 

THE GOAT AND PRtAPlC ORGIES, 



191. Though the Greek wriiers call the deity who was- 
represented by the sacred goat at Mendes, Pan, he more ex— 
actly answers to Priapus, or the generative attribute consid- 
ered abstractedly ; "* which was usualty représenter! in jEgypC. 
as well as in Greece, by the phallus only."' This deity was- 
honored with a place in most of their temples,"' as the lingam 
is itj those of the Hindus; and ail the hereditar^' priests wcre- 
initiated or consecmted to him, before they assumed thc- 
sacerdotal office : '" for he was considered as a sort of ac- 
cessory attribute to ail thc other divine personifications, the 
great end and purpose of whose existence was génération or 
production.'" A part of the worship offered both to the goat 
Mendes, and thc bul! Apis, consisted in the women tenderlng "^ 
their persons to him, which it seems the former often accepted, -^ 
though the taste of the latter was too correct."* An attempt '^r. 

'•> SnmTi^ErtoLine. ta», iciii. 

'" PSTHONIUS : Salyriaren, 136-7. 
Publi.ihed in the Bohn Library. 

"■ Soe coiiw of Cluamerue in Pel- 
leiia. and the Hunleriin Musenn. 

^^ OlaUs Rudbeckius : AtianHca, 
part II. V. Also Olaus Magnuson : 
IX. IS. 



" DiODORUS SicuLUS: i. "'TTiey 
uj th«t Ibe Egyplians craploTed Ihe 

Kl ti tbe PriapuE vas employ ed by 
Grcekt, to lignify the sexaù 

"* R. Paynh Knight : " Tht 

Warskip g/Priaptu:' 

D10DOK.US SicuLUS ; i. 

"* W»rthip «/ Priapui. AIm Di- 
ODORUS SlCULUS. 

'" DtODORUs SicDLi;s : i, " Tho 



priests assuming the hereditarj ucer 
dotal rink in Egypt, are tirst initiated 
into the lacred Mystcries ofthit god." 

'*• Ihman: Aneitni Faillu EmteJ- 
ied in Aniiinl Marnes, vols. L ii ; alio 
Arrêtent Fagan ami Modem ChritHan 
Symbolism. 

"• PiNDAR : See Strabo ; irîi. 

stcep, U tlw bords 

where herded goat* 

mlngle with womcs." 

Hbrodotus ; ÎL " A goal copa- 

laled pnblidy with a woaiao M a pub- 
lic ossembly of meD." 

DiODORitï SicuLUS: i. "In the 
prscrïbed Torty days Ihe «omen only 
»aw him <Apiî) lUnding before his 
face, and raîsing their clothei they ev 



oflliei 



T1icb( 
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seems to hâve been made, in enrly times, to introduce similar 
acts of dévotion into Itaîy; for when the oracle uf Juno was 
coDSuIted upon the long-continued barrenness of the Roman 
matroDs, îts answer was, " lUadas maires cafer hirtus intto : " '** 
but thèse mj-stîc refinetncnts not being underscood by that 
rude people, they could think of no other way of fulâlling the 
mandate, than sacrîficing a goat, and applying the skin, eut 
into thongs, to the bare backs of the ladies: 

Jussa- sua tergi oiarila 

Pellïbiu cisectïs percutienda dabani ; 

which, however, had the desired effect : 

Virque paier lubito, nuplaquc nialcr «ral.^" 
At Mcndes female goats were also held sacred, as symbols of 
the passive generaiive attribute ; '" and on Grecian monu- 
ments of art, we often find caprine satyrs of that sex. The 
fable of Jupiter having beeu suckled by a goat, probably 
arose from some emblematical conipositioD, tlie true explan* 
ation of which was only known to ihe initiated, Such was 
Juno Sospita of Laniivium, near Rome, whose goat-skin dress 
signified the same as her title; and who, on a votive car of 
very ancient Etruscan work found near Perugia, appears ex- 
actly in the form described by Cicero, as the associate of 
Hercules dressed in the lion's skin, or the Destroyer."* 

THE COMPOSITE SYMBOLS. 

193. The Greeks frequently combined the sy ra bol i cal ani- 
mais, especially in engravings upon gems, where we often 
find the forms of the ram, goat, horse, cock, and various others, 
lllended into one, so as to form Pantheic compositions, signi- 
fying the various attributesand modes of action of the Deity.'" 



hibiled their sexaal parts; bal ihe 
rest or Ihe lime, il wu forbidden [hem 
ta come into Ibe pre&ence ai Ihe divia- 
iiy." 

Plotakch ; Bruit Biasts Making 
Uit of RiasoH, S. Grvixus ; " The 
Mendcsian goat in ^gypt. which ii 
irported to hare been shut up wïth 
aeveml beancirul wninen, yct never to 
hâve oScTcd copulation with Ihcm, 
bat when he was at libertj, wilb a 
luslful furr (ievr upon the shc-goals." 

^""Let the rouçh goat approach 
the Trojan m a iront. ' 

"' Ovid: Fasti, îî. " Speedily the 
toan a father, the wife a moilicr was." 



See Trarlt en FlagfUaHnni, col- 
lecied hj Ihe laie Henry Buckle ; ako 
Tkt Mcny SiiUn of SI. Bridge/, etc. 

'"Strabo; x»ii. "TheHende- 

sians révère the goat, especially the 

Herodottjs: ii. 46. "The Mendc- 
iiatis hold oll goali in veneralion, but 
Ihe Qiale more than the female." 

'" Cicero : Naîurt »/ Ihe Geds, i. 
3g. " Witb goat-skin, ipear, shjeld, 
and with open buskîns." 

'" Found in numerous genu eopicd 
in Mr. Knight'i Trtatiu ufion tJu 
Wsrikip a/ Piiafm ; but never upon 
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Cupid is sometimes represented wielding the mask of Pan, 
and sometimes playing upon a lyre, while sitting upon the 
back of a lion;'" devices of which the enigmatical meaning 
has been aiready sufGciently explaîned in the cxplanations of 
the component parts. The Hindus, and other nations of the 
eastem parts of Asia, expressed similar combinatîons of attri- 
butes by symbols loosely connected, and figures UBskilfulIy 
composed of many heads, legs, arms, etc.; which appear from 
the epithets kundred-headed, hundrtd-handed, etc., so fréquent in 
the old Greek poets, to hâve been not wholJy unknown to 
them ; though the objects to which ihey are applied, prove 
that their ideas were taken from figures which they did not 
understand, and which they therefore exaggerated into fabu- 
lous monsters,'" the encmies or arbitrators of their own gods. 
Such symbolical figures may, perhaps, hâve been worshîppcd 
in the western parts of Asia, when the Greeks first settled 
thcrc; of which the Diana of Ephesus appears to hâve been 
a remain : for both her temple and that of the Apollo Didy- 
mseus were long anterior to the lonlan émigration ; '" though 
the composite images of the latler, which now exist, are, as 
before observed, among the most refined productions of Grc- 
cian taste and élégance. A Pantheistic bust of this kind ïs 
engraved in plates Iv. and Ivi. of vol. i. of the Select Spécimens^ 
having the dewlaps of agoat, the ears of a buU, and the claws 
of a crab placed as horns upon his head. The hair appears 
wet ; and out of the temples spring fish, while the wholc of 
the face and breast is covered with foliage that seems to 
grow from the flesh ; signifying the resuit of this combinatîon 
of attributes in fertilising and organising matter. The 
Bacchus DertdriUs, and Neptune Phulfalmios,^" the one the 
principle of végétation in trees, and the other in plants, were 
probably represented by composite symbolical images of this 
kind. 



"• See Florentine Mn»euro. 
«* HoMïR : Iliad, i. [Brymi's 
TnuuUtion]: 

"Thou d)dst corne uidloOK 
mi bondi, mnd call up ta the Otymplu 
«-,._ ...._ j_. j huided, whom the ImmortiJ 

See kIsd Pindab : Pylhia. L and 




Sacb lïgurei weie a.lso eioployed ia 
tbc mythologinl sculpture uid other 
of andeal Egrpt. 

thèse composite 



«irnibols in ilie temple of B«l at 
Babybo. 

'" Pausamas: A(haia, ii, 4, "The 
sancluary of Apollo îo Didymî and the 
oracle ire more incieiil thui knf other 
building among the lanUns; much 
older still thao the Ephesian Artentit, 
among the tonjuni." 

'•• KuTARCK : Symfitsiat,. t. j. 
" Thu! beçan the enquiry why Ihe an- 
cients dedicaled the pine to Poséidon 
and Dionyius. A» for mj pan il did 
noi Bcem iacoogruons (o me, for both 
the gods seem Io préside ovet (he 
iDoiit séminal and generative ptin- 
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CVBElÉ COMBINED WITH DEITIES OF OTHER WORSR1PS. 

193. A fetnale Panlheistic Bgiire in sUver with the borders 
of the drapery piated with gold. and the whole finished in a 
roanner surpassing almost anything extant, was among the 
things found at Maçon on the Saône, in the year 1764, and 
published by Count Caylus.'" It représenta Cybelê, the uni- 
versat Mother, with tlie mural crown on her bead, and the 
wings of pervasion growing from hcr shoulders, mixing the 
productive éléments of beat and moisture, by making a liba- 
tion upoD the fiâmes of an altar from a golden paiera, with 
the Qsual knob in the centre of it, representing, probably, the 
lingam. On each side of her head is one of the Dioscuri, 
signifying the alternate influence of the diurnal and nocturnal 
sun; and, upon a crescent supported by the tips of her wings, 
are the seven planets, each signified by a bust of its presiding 
dcity resting upon a globe, and placed in the order of the 
days of the week named after them. In her left hand she 
holds two cornucopiae, to signify ihe resuit of her opération 
on the two hémisphères of the Earth ; and upon them are the 
busts of Apollo and Diana, the presiding deities of those 
hémisphères, with a golden disk, intersected by two transverse 
Unes, such as is observable on oiher pièces of ancient art, and 
such as the barbarians of the North employed to represent the 
sotar year, divided into four parts,'" aC the back of each. 

DAY& or THE WEEK NAUED AFTSR ASTRAL 



194. How the days of the week came to be called by the 
names of the planets, or why the planets were thus placed ïn 
an order so différent from that of nature, and even from that 
in which any theorist ever has placed them, is diflicult to con- 
jecture. The earliest notice of it in any ancient writing now 
extant, is in the work of an historian of the beginning of the 
third ccniury of Christianity ; '" who says that it was unknown 
to the Greeks, and borrowed by the Romans from other nationsi 
who divided the planets on this occasion by a sort of musical 



cîple ; ind to the Poséidon Phylalmios 
(aourisber of plants) and Dionysus 
DendritEi (patrua of trees) ail (he 
Greeki ■acnlÏM.'* 

'" Vol. Vn. pi. Ixxi. 

The plalïd paris te main en tire. 



ones m silvcr. fonnd with it. came ÎD- 
to Mr. KnLehi's possession. 

"° OLAtJS RuDBECKlUs ; AllantUa, 
vol<. i. p. go and ii. p. 313, Kg. 
pp. t6i, i&i. 

'" The part of Plularch's Sympe- 

r..rlui.ïtdy lost. 
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scale, beginning wilh Saturn, the most remote from the cen- 
tre, and ihen passing over two lo ihe Sun, and two more to 
' the Moon, and so on, till the arrangement of the week was 
complète as at présent, only beginning with the day which now 
siands last. Other exptanatîoos are gîven, both by the saine 
and by later wrîters ; but as they appear to us to be still more 
remote from probability, it will be sufficient 10 refer to tben, 
without entering into further détails."' Perhapsthe difficulty 
has arisen from a confusion between the deiûes and the plan- 
ets 1 the ancteot nattons of the North having consccrated each 
day of the week to some principal personage of their 
mythoiogy, and called it after his name, beginning with 
Loki or Saturn, and ending with Frcya or Venus: whence, 
when thèse, or the correspondîng names in other lan- 
guages, were appiied both to the planets and to tlie days of the 
week consecrated to tliem, the ancient mythological order of 
the titles was retained, though the Ideas expressed by thcm 
were no longer religious, but astronomical. Perhaps. too, it 
may be accounted for from the Ptolemaic System ; according 
to which the order of the planets was, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon : for if the naturat day 
consisted of twenty-four hours, and each hour was under ihe 
influence of a planet in succession, and ihe first hour of Sat- 
urday be sacred to Saturn, the eightb, fifteenth, and twenly- 
second, will be so likewise; so that the twenty-third will bc- 
long to Jupiter, the twenty-fourth to Mars, and the first hour 
of the next day to the Sun. In the same manner, the first hour 
of the ensuing day will belong to the Moon, and so on ihrough 
the week, according to the seemingly capricious order in whîch 
ail nations, ustng the hebdomadal computation of time, hâve 
placed them, 

DI5A, THE I5I5 OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 

195. The Disa or Isa of the North was reprcsented by> 
conical figure enveloped in a net, similar to theeortitia of ApoUo 
on the medals of Cos, Chersonesus in Crète, Naples in Italft 
and the Syrian kings; but inslead of having the serpent 
coiled round it, as in the first, or some symbol or figure of 
ApoUo placed upon it, as in the rest, it is terralnated in « 
human head,'" This goddess is unquestionably the Isiswhom 
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the ancient Suevî, according to Tacitus, worshipped ; '" for the 
initial letter of the first name appears to be an article or prefix 
joined to it ; and the jEgyptian Isis was occasionally repre- 
sentedenveloped in a net, exactiyasthe Scandinavian goddess 
was at Upsal.'" This goddess is delineated on the sacred 
drums of the Laplanders, accompanied by a child, similar to 
the Horus of the jEgyptians, who so often appears in the 
lap of Isis on the religious monuments of ihat people."' 
The ancient Muscovites also worshipped a sacred group, cotn- 
posed of an old woman with one maie child in her lap and 
another standing by her, which probably represented Isis and 
her offspring. They had likewise another idol, called the 
goldat heifer, which seems to havc been the animal symbol of 
the same personage.'" 

19a. Common observation would teach the inhabitants ot 
polar climates that the primitive statc of water was ice; the 
name of which, in ail the Northern dialects, bas so near an 
afBnity with thaï of the goddess, that there can be no doubl 
of their having been originally the same, though it is equally 
a title of the corresponding personificalion in the East Indies, 
The conical form also unquestionably means the egg ; there 
being in the Albani collection a statue of Apollo sitting upon 
a great number of eggs, with a serpent coiled round them, 
cxactly as he is upon the vailed cône or cortina, round which 
the serpent is occasionally coiled, upon the coins before citcd. 
A conic pile of eggs is also placed by the statue of him, draped, 
as he appears on a silver tetradrachm of Lampsacus,'" engraved 
in pi. Ixii. of vol. i. of the StUei Spécimens, 



197. Stones of a similar conical form are represented upon 
the colonial medals of Tyre, and called ambroiial stones ; from 
which, probably, came the amberks, so fréquent ail over the 
the Northern hémisphère. Thèse, from the rcmains sCiH ex- 
tant, appear to hâve been composed of one of thèse cônes set 
into the ground, with another stone placed upon the point of 
ît, and so nicely balanced, that the wind could move it, though 
so ponderous that no human force, unatded by machinery, 
can displace it ; whence they are now called iogging rocks, and 

™*TAcrrus: CerMany.c.'a. "' Olaus Rudbeckius: AllaittUa. 

'" Itiat Toile : also Olauî Rud- II. vi. pp. 51a, 513. 

vtxxiv^: A lloHtica,'!. -pp. 30^ iio. ""In Ibe cEbinit of Mr. Fayne 

** Olaus Roobbckius : Atlantica, Kaighc. 
II. T. page 3S0. 
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pendre stoties"' as they were anciently living stanes, and sfortet 
God ;"" litles, which differ but little m meaning from that oQ 
the Tyrian coins. Damascius saw scvcral of them io tbe 
neighborhoodof HcHopolis or Baalbek, in Syria; paiticularlf 1 
one which was then movcd by the wind;'" and thcy arfi 
equally found in the Western extremities of Europe, and th« 
Eastern extremities of Asia, in Britain, and in China."' Prob- 
ably the stone which tlie patriarch Jacob anointed wîth oil,, 
according to a mode of worship once generally practiced,™ 
as it still is by the Hindus, was of this kind.'" Such immense 
masses being moved by causes seeming so inadéquate, must 
naturally hâve conveyed the idea of sponiancous motion to 
ignorant observers, and persuaded them that they were ani- 
mated by an émanation of the vital spirit : whence they were 
consulted as oracles, the responses of which could always be 
casily obtained by interpreling the différent oscillatory more- 
ments into nods of approbation and dissent The figures of 
the Apollo Didymœiis, on the Syrian coins before mentïoned, 
are placed sitting upon the point of the cône, where the more 
rude and primitive symbol of the logging rock is found poiscd: 
and we are told, in a passage before cited, that the oracle of 
this god near Miletus existed before the émigration of the 
lonian colonies : that is, more than eleven hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era : wherefore we are persuaded that it wai 
originaliy nothing more than one of thèse baiiuUa or symbol- 
ical groups; which the luxury of wealth and refinementof 
art gradually changed into a most magnificent temple and 
most elïgant statue. 



198. There were anciently other sacred piles of stones, 
equally or perhaps more' fréquent ali over the Nortb, called 
by the Greeks Lophoi Hermaioi or hilloch 0/ Mercury;^ 



'" NORDKN : Comioa/I, p. 79. 

'" "Slonea cnsouled aod Baîtulia." 
Pskudo-Sanchon. : Frag. afud Eia- 
etàHin. Tbe lut tilte, Baitulia, leenii 
to be a corruptian of tbe scriplural 
Dame BetheL 

'" Damascius : Vita Isidari. - 1 



" Clem. Alex. ; Afiieellanùs, ■ 



713: AuNNOBius: L 1 Hekodian: /« 

'" Geiitiii. wtïiii. aa. " And tUi 
itone which I bave set up for a iritlll) 
ihall beGod's House (Beth-El).^ A 

iemmùs or cncIoiurE wu alao : 

Ibère ; and subsequcnlly a. ascred CiK 
set up, whicb was aflcrwaid canitil 
Bway and ptaced in tbe Miueam tt 
the kiD£ of Assyria. Hûiea, x. 6. 

"' Homer: Odyssey, iTiiL " B^■ 
yood the cily wbere ii a HenaaiB 
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whom thcy were probably the original symbols. Thcy were 
placcd by the sidcs, or in the points of intersection, of roads; 
where every traveller that passfid, threw a slone upon theni in 
hoDor of Mercury, the guardian of ail ways or gênerai con- 
ductor;"* and there can be no doubt thaï many of the aticient 
crosses observable in such situations were erected upon them ; 
their pyramidal form affording a comtnodious base, and the 
substituting of a new object being the mosi obvîous and usual 
remedy for such kind of superstition. The figures of thisgod 
sittitig upon fragments of rock or piles of stone, one of which 
bas been already cited, are probably more élégant and refined 
modes of signifying the same ideas. 

VENU8-ARCHITIS, THE ASHTORETH OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

199. The old Pelasgian Hermès of the Athenîans consisted, 
as before observed, of a human head placed upon an inverted 
obelisk with a phallus ; of which scveral are extant ; as also 
a female draped figure termînating below in the same square 
form. Thèse seem to be of the Venus-Architis, or primitive 
Venus ; of whom there was a statue in wood al Delos, sup- 
posed to be the work of Dœdalus ; "' and another in a temple 
upon Mount Libanus, of which Macrobius's description ex- 
actly corresponds with the figures now extant; of which one 
is given in pi. Iviii. of vol. i. of the Select Spécimens. " Her ap- 
pearance," he saya, " was melancholy, her head covered, and 
her face sustaîned by her left hand, which was concealed under 
her garinent." '" Some of thèse figures hâve ihe mystic title 
Aspaiia upon them, sigaîfying perhaps the welcome or gratu- 
lalion lo the returning spring: for they cvidently represent 
nature in winter, still suslained by the inverted obelisk. the 
émanation of ihe sun pointed downward, but having ail her 
powers enveloped in gloom and sadness. Some of thèse 
figures were probably, like the Paphian Venus, double-sexed ; 
whence arose the Hermaphrodite, afterward represented under 
more élégant torms ; accouQied for as usual by poetical fables. 

caim " or laphos. The eipreîaion is were dïposited al the cross-roads." — 

doDlitlesskninterpoUlioD. Tfaecairns, A. W. 

pilUn, and obelisks, erecled >t tbe "* Antholegy. i. Epigmmnt it. 

Crossing» of slreels (Jeremiak. li. 13) Phurnutus ; Nalurt of Iki Gedi. 

wtre regarded as cotuecrating iho>e "' Pau.sanus : Baatia, x\. la. 

places. It ii a cuiious re^ull Ihal ihe "The Delîana hsve a statue oCAphro- 

changc of religion has rendered the dii£ (by Uiedalus), which U a fotir- 

■ame ipols unhallowed, nnd Ihat ac- sidcd figure lo Ihe feel." 

cordingly suicides and criminals thaï "' Macrobius : Satumalia, i. ai. 

might Qot be butied in "' hoiy ground." " Capile obnupto, specie tristi, facicm 
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Occasionally ihe attrîbute seems to bc sig^ified by ihe cap aDd 
wings of Mercury, 

IPLAINED IN THK 



aoo. The symbol of the ram was, it seems, explained in thc 
Elcusinian Mysteries,'" and ihe nature and hislory of ihe Pe- 
lasgian Mercury in those of Satnothrace; '" ihe device on 
■whose coins is his emblem eilher of the ram or ihc cock,'" and 
where he was distinguished by the mystic title CasmUus or 
Cadmiltis;'"^ of which, probably, the Latin woid Cainillus 
and the Greek name of the fabulous hero Cadmus, are equally 
abbreviations:'" for the stories of this hero being married to 
Harmonia, the daughter of Mars and Venus, and of both him 
and hiswife being turnedinCo serpents, arcciearly allegorical; 
and it is more probable that the colony which occupied 



"• Pausanias ; ii. 3. 

■"" Herodotus : ii. 51. "Thepe- 
culiarily which the Grceks observe in 
theïi slaluei of Mercury thcy did not 
dérive from the Egyptiens, bal fmm 
the Pclasgi. Whoever his becD in- 
itialed irto the Myslcries of the Ca- 
beiri will undcrstand what I mean. 
The Samothraciins received thèse 
Mysteriex from ihe Pelasgi, who be- 
fore ihey wenl lo livc in Altic», were 
dvrellers in Samolhrace, and imparted 
their rtligioB3 cérémonies to tlie in- 
habitants. The Athenian». iheo. who 
were £ret aï ail the Grceks to makc 
their «latues of Mercury in ihis way, 
leamt the practii;e from the Pela^ 
g;iaas ; and by this people a religious 
accouat of the raatter is given, which 
'■a explained in ihe SamolKtatian Mys- 



" HMnt 



nMus. 



Ako c 
Koight. 

^"Scioliast upon Apellanius Rho- 
dÎMs: Book I. ï. 917. "They are 
iniliatcd inio the Mysteries of the Ca- 
beirl in Samothrace. nhose namei 
Mnasea* lells vs. They are fonr in 
number : Aiieros. Axiskersa, Axio- 
kersoi. Axieros is Démêler ; Axïo- 
kena is Persepbonf. and Axiokersos 
u Hade» or Pluto. The fourlh placed 
in the number. Casmil 
ai Dionysidoms relate 
" They add also a foarth. Kadi 
(Kadmiel). who is Hennés." 



Fourlh plat 
i, u Hem 



'" LvcoPHRON : V. j6j. " Kad- 
milus, Ihe Bceotian Hernies." or Mer- 
cury, The Sihalium upon the same, 
says, " by syncope, Cadmus." 

Thèse annotations are "clear al 
mud." Their most promineni idea il 
a Ihrecmiy, by which lèverai deitio, 
as they are popularly understood. are 
reduced to a few personages. Cadmil' 
lus is made ta include ihe Thebm 
Serpeol-god, Cadraui, the Thoth o( 
Kgypt. Ihe Hermès of the Greeki, and 
the Emeph or i^scuispins of Ihe 
Alexandrlans and PhiEDiciaiu. The 
other Cnbeirians embtace the gods of 
ihe universe, of génération and dc- 
Btruclion, whether repres«n<ed bj 
Astartf. Démêler, Cybetê, or Isis, not 
excepling Europa and Penephonê; 
alsD Osiris, Plula, and the juives of 
the Underworld. Il is hardlf prudent 

sa able and accomplished bave dif- 
fered ; neverlhele^, it appeari from 
ihe compartng of évidence, the Cabcî- 
rian like oiher sacred Oi^ics, Weie 
snmcwhat ch^nged in difTerent conn- 
tries, but were substanlially alîke. 
They in volve the leading idea of Ihe 
Elcusinian and Sabaiian M^Ieries, 
and a portion of the mytholngical hi»- 
tary. The same dances upon the sup- 
posed plan of the pianetaiy syitem, 
wailing for the Firsl-Bom, dividing 
and occupying of the carlh, aud Ihe 
intioduclion of Ihe ans. characleriK 
thèse rites. W'e suppose, therefore, 
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bes, were called Cadmeians from the title of their deitj 
from the name of their chief. 

THK PALU-TREB SVHBOL. 



01, The jïgyptîaTi Mercury, or Thoth, carried a branch 
alm in his hand, which his pricsts also wore in their san- 
'•* probably as a badge of their consécration to immortal- 
for this tree is mentioned in Uie Orphie Poemt as pro- 
ial for longevity, and was the only one known lo the 
snts, which nev-er changed ils leaves; ail other evergreens 
ding them, though not regularly nor ail at once.'" It has 
the property of flourîshing in the most parched and dry 
liions, where no other large trees will grow ; and therefore 
it naturally bave been adopted as a vegetable symbol of 
Sun, whence it freqnently accompanies the horse on the 
s of Carthage;'" and in ihe Corinihian sacristy in the 
lie at Delphi was a bronze pai'm-tree with frogs and 
r-snakes round its root, signitying ihe sun fed by hutnid- 
' The pîllars in many aneient jÉgj-ptian temples repre- 
palm-trees with their branches lopped off ; and it is prob- 
that the palm-trees in the temple of Solomon were pillars 

beir colnprelicnijcd the old Asii- 
f^n srslem of Fire and Serpent 
ip, which the PbŒDÎcians dif- 
cpYer Asia. Sjria, and Palestine, 
wnveyed to their colonies in 
TCgioDsoTlhe world ; and it is 
ble that the Babylaninns had the 
The other Mysleiica were itn. 
«,— A. W. 
Apdleius: Tkt Golden Aïs, ii. 



Plctakck ; Sympotiaci, vîii. 4. 

palm, neversheddineits foliage, 

tiDual!]' adorned with the uimc 

Thi3 power of the tree rnen 

agrceablc lo and fit for rcpre- 



lablelx 



s. 40, 



(AN: Ancùnt Faiths Embedied 
liatl Nanui, ii. 448, 449. " Oti 
It coins it (îgureil largely atone, 
}ci*ted with some femalc symbul. 
i&ed the malc Creator, who was 
leoted 01 an upright slone. a pil- 

rotlnd IDwer. a tree stump. an 
ce, a pine-tree, a maypole, a 

an obelisk, a minaret, and the 

In > carious drawing 

Û copied from MAtJltiCB's In- 



dian Antiquitits, vol. vi. p. 373, and 
which repreBcnts a Fhceaician coin, b 
tree rescmbliog the palm is depicted, 
surroundcd by the serpent, and stand- 
ing between two slones ; below is an 
altar apparently to the sacred Tciad." 

The Gteek tenn for palm, Pkanix, 
is aI«o the dt^aignation of Phœnicia, 
the land of palm treea ; and one tille 
of Ihe deily was Baal-Tamar. or Lord 
of the Faim. The désignation appeata 
ta hâve been originall)' one of honor. 
The royal ahepherda of Egypt were 
called Phccnîcians and Hellènes, and 
Phcenix is said to hâve corne friMii 
Egypl to Tyre. It was onginally a 
title of men of tank, tike the Anakim 
or Sons of Anak in Palestine, and the 
Anax androH or Jting of men in tbe 
Jtiad. Bacchns \i also called Ph-anaE 
or Phoenician, the god of the pslm. 
The use of the palm at tnumphs was 
a testitnony 10 royal, or at least, noble 
rank.— A. W. 

'" Plutahch : PytkagortaH Dia- 
logues. "The Creator (Dcmiui^s) 
liguratlîely derîved from the principle 
of moisture (or the femile principle) 
the nonrishment of the sun, gencrated 
existence and calorie." 
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of ihc same form;"* that prince having admittcd many pro- 
fane symbols aiiiong the ornamcnts of his sacrcd édifice. The 
palm-tree at Delos, sacred to Apollo and Diana, is menlioncd 
in x\ic Odyssey i^" and it seems probable that the ganies and 
other exercises performed in honor of those deities, in which 
rhe pa!m, the laurel, and other symbolical plants were the dis- 
tinctions of viclory, were originally mystic représentations of 
the attributes and modes of action of the divine nature. Such 
the dances unquestionably were: forwheo performed in honor 
of the gods, they consisted chiefly of imiiative exhibitions of 
the symbolical figures, under which they were represented by 
the artists."* Simple mimicry seems aiso to hâve formed ï 
part of the very ancient games celebrated by the lonians at 
Delos,'" from which, probably, came dramatic poetry ; the old 
comedy principally consisting of imitations, not only of indi- 
vidual men, but of the animais employed as symbols of the 
Deity.'" Of this kind are the comédies of the Btrds, the Frogi, 
the Wasps, etc. ; the choral parts of which were recited by per- 
sons who were disguised in imitation of those différent animais, 
and who mimicked their notes while chanting or sîngingibe 
parts."' From a passage of iïschylus, preserved by Strabo, ii 
appears that similar imitations were practiced in ihe mystic 
cérémonies,"* which may hâve been a reason for their graduaL 
disuse upoD ail common occasions. J 



BOXING A PEATORE OF THE ] 






303. The symbolical meaning of the olive, the fir, and tbc 



'** PococKB : Travtl! in tlu East, 
p. at7. 

'" HoMEtt : Od}'!iO'. vi. 162. ■' I 
W îuth a young sh< ' ' 
ig up in DeIos ne 



r Ihe altar of 



™ Plutarch : Symposiacs. ii. 15, 
" Dancing is mnde up of motion and 
muiner, u > >ong is of sdunds and 
Mbi, The motions they call phivai 
■od Ihe çeMurti indlikenessto which 
the motions tend, Ihey de^crimlnale 
Mbtmala ; as for instance, when thev 
represeni ihe figure of Apollo, Pan, or 
any of the BaccTise." 

See bIso O'Bricn : Reuud Towers 
ef Irrtand, p. 137, " The god had 
compassion, and danced ; and (hi 



the long-trained lonians are assembled 
in honor of thee, with their children 
and rcsnccled wives. They ddighC 
thee with baxing, dancing, and soDg^ 
when they begin the contest. . . — 
The Deliaa girb, the servants of llic 
Far-Shool«T, afler they hâve fint 
chanled hymns to .\pollo, and lo Lclo- . 
and shaft-rejoicing Anemis, callingt» 
mitid the heroes and hcroincs of oW^ 
sing an ode and charm Ihe crowds of^ 
mcn. They ken how to tmilale ther 
voices and modulation orall ; so thaï 
each œan could say thaï be had hlm- 
E.drspoki;n, so beautiful an inula,tioit 
had been mode of ihem." 

'" See Aristophanes : ffortet, lint- 






s danced with b 
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apples, ihe honorary rewards in the Olympic, Isihmian, and 
Pythian games, has been aiready noticed ; and the parsley, 
which formed the crown of the Roman vîctors, was equally a 
mystic piant ; it being represented on coins in the same man- 
ner as the fig-leaf, and with the same signification,'" probably 
on account of a peculiar influence, which it is still supposée! to 
hâve upon the female constitution. This connection of the 
games with the mystic worship was probably one cause of the 
momentous importance attached to success in them; which is 
frequently spoken of by persons of the highest rank, as the 
most splendid object of human ambition;'" and we accord- 
ingly find the proud city of Syracuse bribing a citizen of Cau- 
lonia to renounce bis own country and proclaîm himselfof 
theirs. thaï they might hâve the glory of a prize which he had 
obtained."' When Exœnetus of Agrigentiim won the race in 
the ninety-secondOlympiad.he was escorted into hîs native city 
by three bundred chariots;"' and Theagenes the Thasian, the 
Achilles of his âge, who long possessed unrivaDed superiority 
in ail exercises of bodily strength and agiliiy, so as to hâve 
been crowned fourteen hundred times, was canonised as a hero 
or dcmigod, had statues erecled to him in various parts of 
Greece, and received divine worship; which he furiher proved 
himself worthy of, by miraculous favors obtaîned at hîs altars. 
Euthymus, too, who was equally eminent as a boxer, having 
won a great number of prizes, and contended once even against 
Theagenes with doubtful success, was rewarded wilh eqiial or 
even greater honors ; for he was deificd by command of the 
oracle even before his death ; "* being thus elevated to a ranb, 
which fear has often prostituted to power, but which unawed 
respect gave to merit in this instance only ; and it is peculiarly 
dt^rading to popular favor and flattcry that in ihis instance it 
sbould hâve been given not to the labors of a statesman or the 
wisdom of a legislator, but to the dexterity of a boxer. 



'" DiODORUS SlCULUs: liii. Ba. 

'•' PLftv : vii. 47. 

Boxing, being itsctf ■ part of (he 
ancienl worshift, those who perîihed 
in the conlests wsre regiidcd ai lacri- 
lïcES to the eods, as probably wcre 
those whn penshed by ihe gladiitors. 
Ail thèse eihibilions wete rcligiou» 
rather ihan for diversion, solely or 
principally. It mutt be remembered 
ihat human victims were ofTered in 
Rome, Afric», 



A» of thander uader erouad, ia produced, 
HlUog «11 lUDgs Ireiable." 

"• HssvcHius; "Parsley, the fémin- 
ine." 

•••PlatO: The Republù.y. chap. 
15. " Tbal mosi blesstd life which 
those live who gain ihe Olympic 

See aUo Sophoclbs : Eleclra. 



Asia, and Greece, till long âfier 



Chrîsli 



I Era.— A. W. 
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203. This custom of canooising or deifying men seems to 
bave arisen from that gênerai source of ancîent rites and opin- 
ions, the System of émanations, according to whïch ail were 
supposed to partake of the divine essence, but not in an equal 
degrce: whence, while a few simple rites, faîntly expressive 
of religious vénération, wlicre pcrformed in honor of ail the 
dcad,'"a direct and explicit worship was paid to the shades 
of certain individuals renowned for either greal virtues or great 
vices, wbich, if equally eoergetic, equally dazzle and overawe 
the gaping multitude."' Everythiog being derived, accord- 
ing to this System, from the Deity, the commanding talents 
and splendid qualities of particular persons were naturally sup- 
posed to proceed from particular émanations; whence such 
persons were, even while Uving, honored with divine titles ex- 
pressive of those particular attrîbutes of the Deity, with which 
they seemed to be peculiarly favored.'" Such titles were, 
however, in many instances given soon after birth; children 
being named after the divine persontfications, as a sort of con- 
sccralion lo their protection, The founder of ihe Persian 
monarchy was called by a name, which in their language signi- 
fied the sun ; '°* and there is no doubt that many of the ancient 
kings of jEgypt had names of the same kind,"* which hâve 
helped to confound history with allegory ; although the ^ï^gyp- 
tians, prier to their subjection to the Macedonians, never wor- 



•" HoHBR : Odyiiey, x. 6. 

•" Plutakch ; Sintiaumlt ahiik 

dilightid FhihiBpkcTi, L B. " Thaïes. 
Pythagoras. PUlo and ihe Sloica, con- 
sider the damoas to be psychical be- 
ing« ; tb>I ihe /uroet are eouU sépara* 
(ed from the bodi» ; sume aK good 
and tome bad : the good, the good 
soula, and ihe bad, thoie wbose Eouls 

"" FiNDAR: Nimca. 

Fron one maUier vrc boUOirathe, 
AU power li held »puaL«l." 

"• Ctesias : PtrHca. " They look 
bis name from the son." 

Plutarch : Ariaxerxa. " The 

Peraianx call the tua Cyms." 



Hesyckius. "The Persian» say 
thaï Cynis (Knroi) means the san." 

RawUNSON : Herodotui, vi. Appen. 
dix. Noie A. "Cynis, {Old Persian 
Korush.) Tbîs Word wu genetally 
supposed by the Greeks ta mean * the 
ann ; i£. it was idcariGed with (he 
Sanscrit SuryB, Zend Hwan, modeni 
Persian. Khur, It is now ïuspecled 






that this identification yi: 
as the old Peisian K m 
the Sanscrit S. The n 
properly comparée with the Sanscrit 
Kttru, which was a popular ijtle 
omong the Aryan race befoce the sé- 
paration of the Médian and Persian 
blanches, but of which the etyinology 
is uaknown." 



"JASLQ 



•A-.PaHtktonofËgypt. 
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shippcd them, nor any bcroes or caDonised mortals wbat- 
soever."' 



HAUES OF CODS CONF£RRED 



r DISTINGUISHED MEH. 



304. "During the Pagan state of the Irtsh,"sa7S a learned 
antiquary of that country, " every child at fais birth receîved a 
□ ame generally from some imaginary divinity ; under whose 
protection it was supposed to be : but tbis name was setdom re- 
tained longer tban tbe state of infancy; from which period it 
was generally changed for otbers arising from some perfection 
or imperfection of the body ; the disposition or quality of the 
tnind ; acbievements in war or tbe cbase; tbe place of birth, 
résidence, etc.""' When thèse descriptive titles exactly ac- 
corded witb tbose previously imposed, and derived from tbe 
pcrsonified attributes of tbe Deity, bolb were naturally con- 
founded, and the limited excellences of man thus occasionally 
placed in tbe same ranic with the boundiess perfections of God. 
The same custom stili prevails among tbe Hindus, who, when 
a child is ten days old, give him the name of one of their 
Deities, to whose favor they think by this means to reconi- 
mendhim;"' whence tbe same medley of historical tradition 
and physical allegory fills up their popuiar creed, as filled 
that of the Greeics and other nations. The ancient theistn of 
ihe North seems also to hâve been corrupted by the conqueror 
Odin assuming the title of the suprême God, and giving tbose 
o!' other subordinate attributes to his children and captains;**' 
whicb are, bowever, ail occasionally applied to him : "* for the 
Scandinaviaus, like the Greeks, seem sometimes to bave joioed, 
and sometimes to bave separated the personifications; so that 
they sometimes worsbipped several gods, and sometimes only 
one god with several names. 

205. Historical tradition bas transmitted to us accounts of 
several ancient kings, who bore the Greek name of Jupiter;"* 



•* Hebodotus, il. 50. " The Egyp. 
tians pay no divine honor Iq hcroeî. 

See also §§ 14a. 143. 

"^CaUicta». Hibim. No. li. p. 
359. 

•" SONitRAT : Voyage aux Itidia. 
T. l. p. 84. 

•«Mallkti iHlnd. a FHisl. dt 
Dantmart. 

*^ Edo. Samok : GruHnismal, liii, 
OdîMMi epï Duoc aomLaoT ; 



IJt**' modor nomlnabw. ; 

Vami cl StilAt 
yn/ritu cl Hk, 



A 



Oui» puU (mim' c«m 

"° Pausanias : Miisim, miii. a, 
The namu of the individuaU in the 
Hebrew Scnpluras wete otien deiigna- 
Iions of the Suprême Bdne ; eipe- 

cially ihùse of the Eooli of Gtnisit.— 
A. W. 
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which signifying Awe or Terror, wou!d naturally be assumed 
by lyrants, who wished lo inspire sucii scnliments. The an- 
cien! Bacchus was said to hâve beeo the son of Jupiter by 
Ceres or Proserpina ; '" that is, in plain language, the result 
of the œthereal spirit operating upon the Eanh, or its pcrvad- 
ing Ileat : but a real or llctitîous hero, having been honored 
with his name in the Cadmeian colouy of Thebes, was by de- 
grees confounded with him in the popular mythology, and 
fabled to hâve been raised up by Jupiter to replace hira after 
he bad been slain by the Titans;'" as Atys and Adonis were 



d Demi 



" De- 



meter uid doi Proserpii: 
tioncd by older writcra. 

Arrian: il "TheAtheniiinïwor- 
ihip Dionyaus, ihe son of Zcus and 
Koré — that otber Dionysus : iind Ihe 
Iicchus of the Mysteries, this Diony. 
sus und not the Theban one, ia cele- 
braled with chantinE." Mr. Kniphl 
aptly remarks Ibat " an Attic writer 
during the indcpcndeoce of the Re- 
pubhc would not have dared to say 
so much," But the inlroductioa of 
Macedonian influence had had ils 
full cfTect wheD Arrian wrote ; and Ihe 
Orphie rites were auperaeding Ihe 
Eleusinian, Hence the appMl al 
Nonnui : Dlanysiaci, xxxi. 



"Letnc 
Lctbim 



thcoa bymn tbi 
QbuUi 



bymn tbc 
in 'boDor I 



ew Hïcchu 
E the Eleu 



Let bl« not cIuujbc tbe 


myïteria 


f the 


DioDORUs Sicin,u 

" Certain mythiilogi? 
Ihere had been anolher 


: i/. p 
Diony^us 


148. 
that 



nble i 



: thaï 



Ihit onc. They say that Dioofsus wa 
the un of Zens and Perïepbonê, and 
Ihal some also named him Ssebazius ; 
whose birth, sacrifices, noctumal ivor- 
ship and htddcD rites, tbey intruduce 
lo Ihe attention because of shame at 
the unlimitcd intercourse wbich fol- 
lows." 

PLt;TAHCH: SympBiiaci. iv. 6. "I 
Ihink that the festival of Ûie Sabbath 
■s not whoUy without relation to Ihe 
festival of Dionysus. Even now. many 
caU ihe Bacchi by Ihe <leii);nation uf 
Sabbi ; and this very word ïs uilcred 
whtn celelirating the Ornics of the 



Eod. One michl say thaï the name 
wu de,».d r,om > ccrt;ùn ^^ o, 
pompous movem^nt wbich cbaractcr- 
i«cs tbose celcbrsting Ibe BacduE 

'" NoNNDS : DloHyiiaci,y. 

" Zeui, who relgns Dn Ugb, ddiies to tax 

Another Bacchus. tbe copy at old Ihoar- 

■us, buU-formed, 
UaroituniitE ZigiEiii, «till loTcd, 
Whom Peraepbonebibrought ronh la iJU 

dracontian bed of Zcus," 
The Orphie legend which is hrre 
ciled, niakei Dionysus-Zagreus tbe son 
of Zeus or Jupiter, begoilen by him in 
Ibc foim of the sacrcd Dragon upoa 
Korê, said by some 10 be his dangbter 
by Ceres or Démêler, and by otbert t* 
be Denteler hetself. Nonous adopis 
Ihe former idea and styles her Kof£- 
Fersepboneia. Zeus hid destined Ihii 
child for Kiug of Heivrn, and placed 
him in charge of Apollo and ihe Cure- 
tés, the ancicnl priESt-[:asie of tïrccce, 
Crète, and Phrygia. But the Tiianj. 
incited by Hcra, disgnised ihenuclve* 
under acoatof plaster, and tinding tbe 
child eiimining a mirror, attacked him 
and tore him into seven pièce». Pal- 
las-Athena rescued bis heart which 
Zens swallowed, and thus received 
w;ain into himself the soûl of the 
child, to be boru ancw in the person 
of Ihe second Dionysus, the son of 
Semelê. It is easy 10 petceive from 
this legend the doctrine of melein- 
piychosis or transmigratian of snnU, 
which was a part of Ihe Orphie and 
Pylhagorean doctrines, and doublless 
came trom ihe Easi. £. Fococke u*es 
this story ta illustrate his idea of an 
ancien! Lama-hierarchy in Greece of 
whieh Zeus wis the cliier-ponliff. Za- 
greus or Chakras (universal sorereign) 
his son by Koré-Pemephoncia lor 
Parasou-paui Dur^a). hi-> conlemplaleil 
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by the Boar, and Osiris by Typhon; symboHcal taies whicli 
hâve been already noliced. The mystic deity was however 
duly distinguisbtd as an objeci of public worship in the 
temples; where he was associated by tbe Greeks with Ceres 
and Proserpina,'" and by the Romans with Ceres and Libéra 
(whowas their Proserpina). the reason for which, as the Stoic 
interlocutor observes in Cicero'a Dialogue on the Nature 0/ the 
Godt, was explained in the Mysteries.'" 

CONfUSlON OF PERSONAGES AND OF THE 



306. The sons of Tyndarus, Castor and Pollux, were by the 
same means confounded with tbe ancient personifications of 
the dîurnal and nocturnal sua, or of the morning and evening 
star;"* the symbolsof whoseattribuies, the two oval orconical 
caps, were interpreted to signify their birth from Leda's egg, a 
fable engrafted upon the old allegory subséquent to the Ho- 
merictimes; the four lines alluding to the déification of the 
brothers oî Helen in the Odyssey being undoubtedîy spurious 
though extremely beautiful.'" Perseus is probably an entirely 
âctitious and allegorical personage; for there is no mention ot 
him in either of the Homeric poetns; aod bis name is a litle 
of the Sun,"' and bis image the composite symbol of the grif- 
6a humanised. Theseus appears iikewlse to be a personage 



lurdercd bjr 



'. having been 
the Titaoi «vas bom ags 
Ihe heir-apparent (INDI 
i*ii. pp. aès, 366). — A. V 

"' Fausanias : AlHca. " The temple 
of Démêler is Dear bjr ^ Shc and Ihe 
Diuebter having statues, and lacchus 
a torcb." Thèse teeni to bave been 
tbe CRbeïrî. 

CtJCMENT of Alexandiia: "Tbe 
Demeter of Praiilil». and KoiE and 
the Ittcchns of the Hystéries." 

'"CiCBRO: TMt Nattm ef Ikt 

G«ll. iii. 31. 

'" Skxtus Emfikicus: ix. 37, 
" Thejr say tbal the Tyndanda; (Cas- 
tor and Polluï) lucceed to ibe glory 
of ifae Dioscuri who were formeily re- 
garded as gods." 

The Dioscuri were originally Phœ- 
nician dîvinities, Ibe patrons of ait and 
commerce. In Sanchuniathoo, thejaie 
Ihos describcd : '- To Sydf c (Tiadec) 
«fetebotn Ibe Dioscuri, or Cabeiri, or 
Coiybintes, or Samotbradans ; ibey 
Grst ïnvcnled Ihe mystic ship." Thia 



more, thaï the Bcveral rites obscrvL-d in 
Phrygia and Asia, purporting to be 
originally from Samotbnce, were sub- 
it an liai [y idetilicat. The GrecUn 
myth of Jupiter and Leda is but an- 
olhervenion oF ihe legend. Leda is 
the Moiher Goddess. and britiKs forth 
lo Tyndarus the FEamc-God. or tn 
Zeus the lord of asther, Castor, tbe 



"The 

polalor with the t' or dïgamma. show» 
ibat "both of thèse Ihe frùitful earlh 
detains alive ; who, even benealh Ibe 
earth. having honor from Zeus, some- 
time« live on altemate days.and soine- 
times again are dead, and Ihey bave 
obtained by lot honor cqually with tbe 
[Cabeirian] godi." 

•" SckBliait OH Lycopkro» : " Pet- 
seiu. the Snii." 
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who starled into being between the respective âges of the two 
Homeric poems; ihere being do mention of him in thegenuïne 
parts of ihe Iliade though the Athenian genealogy is minulelj 
detailed ; '" and he being only once slightly mentîoned as the 
lover of Ariadne in the genuîne parts of the Odyssfy.'" He 
seems, in reality, to be the Athenian personification of Hercu- 
les; be having [he same symbols of the club and the lion's 
skin; and similar actions and adventures being ait ributed to 
him, many of which are manifestly allegorical ; such as his 
conSict witb the Minotaur, with the Centaurs, and with the 
Amazon s. 

IfKN BEGOTTEN BV DIVINE WITHOUT BUBIAN AGENCY. 



207, This confusion of personages, arising from a confusion 
of Rames, was facilitated in its progress by the betief that the 
universal generative principle, or its subordinate émanations, 
might act in such a manner as that a female of the human 
species might be impregnatcd without tfae co-operatîon of a 
maie;"' and as this notion was extremely useful and conven- 
ient in concealing thefrailtîesof wotnen, quieting the jealousies 
of husbands, protecting the honor of families, and guarding 
with religions awe the power of bold usurpers, it was naturally 
cherished and promoted with much favor and industry. Men 
supposed to be produced in this supernatural way, would of 
course advance into life with strong confidence and high ex- 
pectatîons; which generaliy realise their own views, when sup- 
ported by even coinmon courage and ability. Such were the 
founders of almost ail the families distinguished in mytho- 
logy; whose namcs being, like ail other ancient na m es. de- 
scriptive titles, they were equally applicable to the personified 
attributes of the Deity : whence both became blended together. 



'I' HoHER : JUad. il. 546-550, 

"* HouER : Odysuy, xi. " Faîr 
Arindne, Ihe daaghtcr of Mïnos, whom 
Thncns once led from Crète to the 
soîl or lacred Atbens ; but he did not 
enjojr her, for Artemis siew her in the 
island Dto, on account of [he te&ti- 
monf of Dionyms." 

"' Plutarch ; Symfiesiact, viii. i. 
" It il vciy fit thm we should apply 
Ihat to Plalo : 

■ He «temed 



ilGwl.' 



pngnant to the onchangeabte nature of 
the deilj. . . But I take hearl >^in 
vhco I heat Plato cuit (he eteroal and 
unbegotten deity the Father and 
Creator of (he univerae and ail other 
begotten thingi : n«t as if he psited 
with any spenn. but as if by his power 
he implanted a generative prindple in 
mallet, which acti upon, forma, and 
fashiuns it. Il seems no incredible 
thtng thaï the Deity. thaiigh not afier 
the fashion of a man, bat l^ tome 
olher certain communication Cils and 
imprégnâtes a moital nalnre with • 
diïïne principle." 
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and historical so mixed with allegorical fable, that it is impos- 
sible in many instances to distinguish or separate them. The 
actions of kings and conquerors were attributed to personages 
purcly symbolical ; and the qualities of thèse bestowed in re- 
turn upon frail and perishable mortals. Evcn ihe double or 
a.mbiguoiis sex was attributed to deificd heroes; Cecrops being 
fabled to bave been both man and woman;"' and the rough 
Hercules and furious Achilles represented with the feaiures 
and habits of the softer scx, to conceal the mystic meaning of 
which the fables of Omplialê and lolê, and the daughters of 
Lycomedes, were invented, of -which lliere is not a trace in the 
Jlcmeric poems. 



Ï08. When the Greeks raade expéditions into distant coun- 
tries either for plunder, trade, or conquesi, and there found 
deified heroes with tities corresponding either in sound or 
sensé to their own, they without furthcr enquiry concludcd 
them to be the same; and adopted ail the legendary taies 
which they found with them; whence their own mythology, 
both religious and historical, was gradually spread ont into an 
unwieldy mass of incohérent fictions and traditions, that no 
powers of ingenuity or estent of learning could analyse or 
comprehend. The heroes of the Jliaii were, at a very early 
pcriod, so much the objects of public admiration, partly 
through the greatness of the war, the only one carrîed on 
joinliy by ail the States of Greece prior to the Macedonian 
usurpation, and partly through the refulgent splendor of the 
mighty genius by which it had been celebrated, that the 
proiidest princes were ambitions of deducing their généalogies 
from them, and the raost powerful nations vain of any traces 
of connection with them. Many such claims and pretensions 
were of course fabricated, which were as easily assertcd as 
denied ; and as men hâve a natural partiality for affirmatives, 
and nearly as strong a prédilection for that which e 



"' Just™ : ii. 6. Ses ilso Sixidas, 


sexed. Venus with a beard, or stand 


Eosebius. Jérôme, Plularch, Kusu- 


iog on Ihe lortoise, denotcd the same 


thins, md Di adonis. 


idea; and it is hinted in Ihe first and 


Thit assertion cas hardly be conect. 


fiflh chapters of the Book of CenfH, . 
" in Ihe likeness of God made he him 


The heroes were but the lurii or dei- 




maie and female creatcd he them. 




and called thclr nune Adun."— A. 


tnd luch vrere represented double- 


W. 



k 



i 
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their credulity, as for that which gratifies their vanhy, we may 
conclude that the asserters generally prevailed. Their taies 
were also rendered plausible, in many instances, by the various 
traditions then circulaled concerntng ibe subséquent fortunes 
and advcntures of those hcroes; some of whom were said lo 
bave been cast away in their reiurn, and others expelled by 
usurpers, who had taken advantage of their long absence; so 
that a wandering life supported by piracy and plunder becaoïe 
the fate of many."' Inferences were iikewise drawo from the 
slendcrcst traces of verbal analogies and the gênerai similarity 
of religious rites, whicb, as they co-operated in proviog wfaû 
men were predisposed to believe, were admitted without sus- 
picion orcriticat cxamination. 




ïog. But whal contributed most ûf ait towards peopUag the eoatts 
and islaniis both of the M éditer ranean and adjoining océan, wtlk 
illustricus fugitives of that mémorable period, vas Ihe praetiee of an- 
cient navigators in giving the names of gods and heroes to the lanis 
which they discovered, la the same manner as the modems do 
those of the saints and martyrs ; for in those early âges every 
name thus given became the subject of a fable, because the 
name continued when those who gave it were forgotten. In 
modem times every navigator keeps a journal; which, if it 
contains any new or important information, ts prinled and 
made public : so that, when a succecding navigator finds any 
traces of European language or manners in a remote country, 
he knows from whence they came : but, had there been no nar- 
ratives left by the first modem dîscoverers, and subséquent 
adventurers had found the names of St. Francis or St. Anthony 
with some faint traces of Christianity in any of the islands of 
the Pacific Océan, they might bave concluded, or at least con- 
jectured, that those saints had acCually been there : whence the 
first convent of monks, that arose in a colony, would soon 
make out a complète history of their arrivai and abode there; 
the hardships which they endured, the miracles which they 
wrought, and the relies which they left for the édification of 
the faitbful, and the émolument of their teachers. 

ïio. As the heroes of the //(Wwereasfamiliar totheGreek 
navigators, as the saints of the Calendar were to the Spanish 
and Fortuguese, and treated by them with the same sort of re- 
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apect and vénération, tliere can bc litllc doubt that they lelc 
the same sort of memorials of ihero, wherever they made dis- 
coveries or piratical settlements ; which memorials, being after- 
ward found among barbarous nations by succeeding navi- 
g^tors, when tlie discoverers where forgotten and the setllers 
vanished, they concluded that those heroes had actually been 
iherc: and as the works of the Greek poets, by the gênerai 
diffusion of the Greek ianguage after the Macedonian coo- 
quest, became universally knuwn and admired, those nations 
ihemselves eagerly co-operated in the déception by engrafting 
ihe Greek fables iipon their own, î 
links of afQnity which might c 
wbom ail that was excellent i 
seetncd to be de ri v éd. 



id greedîly catching a 

them with a people, from 
art, literalure, and society, 



JACOB BRVAMT 

211. Hcnce, in aimost every country borderîng upon the 
Mediterranean Sea, and even in some upon the Atlantic Océan, 
traces were to be found of the navigations and adventures of 
Ulysses, Menelaus, ^Eneas, or some other waodering chieftain 
«f that âge; by which means such darkness and confuMon 
hâve been spread over their history, that an ingenious writer, 
not usually given to doubt, has lately questioned their exist- 
ence; not recollecting that he might upon the same grounds 
tiave questioned the existence of the Apostles, and thus under- 
mine ihe very fabric which he professed to support: for by 
«quoting, as of equal authority, ail the historiés which hâve 
been written concerning them in various parts of Chrîstendom 
«luring seventeen hundred years, he would hâve produced a 
medley of inconsistent facts, which, taken collectively, would 
hâve startled even his own well-disciplined faith.'" Yet this 
is what he calls a lîiir mode of analysing ancient profane his- 
tory ; and, indeed, it is much fairer than that which hc bas 
practîced : for not content with quoting Homer and Tzetzes, 



"* Metodoms of Lampsacus an- 
cien tly lurned both the Homcric 
poems into allegory ; ind Ihe Christ- 
ian writers of the Ihtrd and fourth 
centuries did ihe same by the hîslori- 
cal bookï of Ihe New Tégument ; as 
their predccesiors Ihe Ecleclïc Jews 
ot the 



OU. 



Defoie done by tbose < 



L 



Ihe gênerai facl of Ihe ïîcge of Troy 
(as they hâve been mis-stated ta hâve 
done), any more than Tatian and On. 

S en did the incarnalion of their Re- 
eemer,.or Arisleas and Philo the pas- 
sage of Ihe Red Sea. 

Tasso in hïs laler days declared the 
whole ijf his Jemiolim DtHvtrtd to be 
an allegory ; but withoul, hnwever, 
quesiioning the historical Iruth of Ihe 
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as of equal authority, he ha.s entirely rejccted tbe te&tinionf 
of Thucydid«s ia his account of ibe ancîent population of 
Greece; and received io îts stead that of Cedrenus, Syncellus, 
and tbc oiher monkish wriiers of thc lowcr âges, who com- 
piled ihe Pasckat a.\ià. Nuremberg CkrotUclcs. It is rather hard 
upoD our countrymen, Cbaucer and Lydgace, to be excluded; 
as tbe latier would bave furoisbed an accouat of the good king 
Priam's founding a chauntry in Troy to sing requiems for thc 
soûl of bis pious son Hector, with many other curious par- 
ticulars equally unknown to the antîquaries of Atbeas and 
Alexandria, thougb full as autbentic as those whicb he bai 
collected witb so mucb labor from the Byzantine luminariea 
of the thîrteentb and fourteenth centuries.*" 

ai3. A conclusion directly contrary to that of this ingea- 
îous gentleman was drawn by several learned writers of and- 
quity, from the confusion in whicb the traditions of early 
timeswere iavolved. Instead of turnîng history into mytho- 
logy, tbey tumed m^tbology into history; and inferred that, 
because some of the objects of public worship had been monal 
men, they bad ail been equally so; for whicb purpose, ihey 
rejccted the authority of the Mysteries, where the varioifi 
gradations of gods, dxmoDS, and heroes, with ail the meu- 
physical distinctions of emanated, personifîed, and canoniscd 
bcings, were taughi ; "* and, instead of them, brought ont ihe 
old allegorical généalogies in a new dress, under pretense of 
their faaving been transcribed from authentic historical moou- 
menis of extrême antiquity found in some remote couotty. 




113. Euhemerus, a Messeniao emptoyed under Cassaodcr, 
king of Macedonia, seems to bave been the first who atteniplc<] 
this kiod of fraud. Having been sent into thc Eastcni Oceao 
with some commission, be pretended to bave found engravca 
upon a column in an ancient temple in the island of Panctuc^ 
a genealogtcal account of a (amily that had once reîgned there: 
in whicb were comprised the principal deities then worshipp<d 
by the Grecks.*" The theorj-, which he formed from thispK- 

"•Se« BaYAJïT; Amâàit iiftka- mod manifcslatiom of the (rnlSc»- 

bp\ ceraing ths demoiu. Ici me kccp skol- 

"* Plltajlcb : Ftit^rr §f the Or*- u Herodotiis s>fs." 

<ju. 14. "Aï m ibe Mr^teric* «nd ""EusEaius: J'rtfarmli» Eamp" 

fcœt obscTTaocci. by «bidi «e le- lEûa. iL a. 

most TÎiid rcpmcDtationi Plittakch : ItU amJ Oiirù, fi- 
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tended discovery, was soon afier attempted to be more fully 
establisbed by a Phœnician Bistory, said lo harc beeti compiled 
many centurie» before by onc Sanchoniathon from thc records 
cf Tboih and Amun, but never brought to light until Phiio of 
Bybtos published it in Greek with a proœm of his own; in 
which lie asserted that the Mysteries bad been contrived nierely 
to disguise the taies of his prctended Pkxnician History*" not- 
wicfaslanding that a great part of thèse taies are evidently 
notbing more than the old raystic allégories copied with Httle 
variation from the théogonies of ihe Greek pocts, in whïch 
they bad before been corrupted and obscured. 

ai4. A fragment of this work having been prcserved by 
Ëusebius, many learned persons among the modems hâve 
quoted it wîtb implicit confidence, as a valuable and authentic 
recordofvery ancient history; whileothers hâve asconfidcnlly 
rejected it, as a bungling fraud imposed upon the public by 
Philo of Byblos, in order to support a System, or procure 
money from the founders of the Alcxandrian Library ; whn 
paid such extravagant priées for old books, or for (what served 
«qually well to furnish their shelves) new books with old titles. 
Among the ancients there seems to hâve been but one opinion 
concerning it; for, except Porpbyry, no heathen writer bas 
deigned to mention it ; so contemptible a performance, as tbe 



" I fear that this woald be to stir 
Oitnp Ihal are nnt 10 be slïrred, and 
to declaïc wnr nal onlv, as SimonidES 
■ays, Bgoinsl leagth nf tîme. bal b1«o 
•gainst manv nalïuns and fainilies of 
Biankind, w^om a pious vénération 
toward lhe»e deîties nolds fiut bound, 
like men astonished and amaicd. 
This would be nothîng elae Ihan go. 
ing aboat Eo rcmove so gieat and 
tcnenblc naines from heavea lu earlh ; 
thus shaking and dissolving thaï rc- 
Tcrence and penuasion that hope en- 
lercd inlo the hearts of ail men from 
tbeii verji birth ; and opening ihe 
ne^t double-barred galei 10 the athe- 
Htic part; wbo conveii ail divine mat- 
ters iolu human, giving a conspicuou» 
pUcc to Ihe impcHtum nf Euhcmcniii, 
the Messenian. who oui of his own 
Miind prepared a reKripl of inciedible 
and imaginarj fable, ind ihui sowed 
disbelief in llie gods broadcait in Lhe 
«orld. This he did by dencHbing 
tho*c heretofore rcgnrded as diviniiies 
Buder lhe slyle of mililary leaders, 



sea-captains. a 



id klngE 
lived i 



tlie n 



been so recnrdcd m gotden characlets 
in Panchaia, a couotrj' wbich □□ i3ar- 
bariaii, nor Greelt ever saw, eicept 
Euhemerus alone, who prétends lu 
hâve saited inlo those régions of lhe 
carlh never before knnwn. because the 
Panchaians and Triphyllians n«ver 
ex I sied." 

•" Samchontatkok, or Philo Bybli- 
■m, as qnoted bf EusEBIUS: Pntpant- 
lia Evangelùa. i. (j. "But the mosi 
récent of lhe tacred Wrilers withheld 
the literal acconntsof the occurrences 
happening from the beginnîng, and 
wove thetn inlo altegaries and légende ; 
and having eslablished a certain rela- 
lionship bclwecn thcm and thc varicd 
txpericnces of this life, they inslituled 
lhe Mysteries, and aftcrward raised a 
great smolie around them, so thaï oue 
mighl nol easily appiehend their sensé 
correcUy." 
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fragment exlant proves it to havc been, seeming lo them un- 
worthy of being rescued from oblivion even by an cpîthct of 
scorn or sentence of réprobation. The early Christian writers, 
howevcr, look it under their protection, becausc it favored 
that System which, by degrading the old, facilitaled the prog- 
ress of the new religion; but in whatever else thèse writers 
may havc excelled, they certainly had no claim to excellence 
in either moral sincerity or critical sagacity; and none less 
tban Eusebius, who, though bis aiithority bas lately been pre- 
ferred to that of Thucydides and Xenophon, was so diffcrenlly 
thought of by ecclesi asti cal writers of the imraediately subsé- 
quent âges, that be is one of those by whuse example they 
justified the practice of holy fying,"* or assertlng that which 
they knfw to be false in support of that which the7 beUevtd to 
be truc. 



215. Among the numberless forgeries of greater moment 
which this practice poured upon the world, is one in favor of 
this System, written in the form of a letter from Alexander 
the Great to his mother, informing her that an ./^gyptian prîesl 
named Léo had secretly told him that ail the gods were deified 
mortals. Both the style and manner of it are belovv criticism; 
it being in every respect oneof the most bunglingcounterfeits 
ever issued from the great manufactory of falsehoods, which 
was carried on under the avowed patronage of the leadÎQg 
members of the Church, during the second, third, and fourth 
centuries.'" Jablonski only wasted his érudition in exposing 
it ; "* though Warburton, whose multifarious readîng nevet 
gave him any of the tact or taste of a scholar, bas empioyed 
ail his acuteness and ail his virulence in its défense."' 



DISGRACEFUL APOTHEOSES Or ANCIENT EMPERORS. 

ii5. The facility and rapidity with which déifications were 
multiplied under the Macedonian and Roman empires, gave 
considérable crédit to the System of Euhemerus, and brougbl 



■■ Jeromk ; Agaiml Jovinian. 

"•JEROME: AgainsI Jovinian. 
Chrïsostoni : De SaitrdMibiis. 
•" PnUgcmtna. It is alluded to by 



Alhenagora» in his Apolagi; tl 

showiiig ihal il wis eitant in t 

Thitd Century of the Chrislian En. 

"' Waubuton : Divine Legalim, 
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proportionate disgrâce on religion in gênerai. The many 
wortbless lyrants, whom iheir own preposterous pride or Ihe 
ftbject servilitY of their subjects exahed into gods, would nal- 
urally be pleased 10 hear that ihe uni versai ty-recognised 
objects of public worship had no better title to the homage 
lud dévotion of mankind than they themselves had ; and (v.lien 
ta universal despot could enjoy the bonors of a god, at the 
Sftme time that consciousness of his crimes prevented him from 
daring to enter a mystic temple, it îs natural that he should 

Erefer that System of religion which decorated him with its 
ighest bonors, to that whicb excluded bim from ils only sol- 
emn rites.'" 



Ï17. Tbis System bad also anotber great advantagc: for as 
ftll persons acquainted witb the mystic doctrines were strictly 
bound to secresy, they could not of course engage in any con- 
troversy on tbc subject ; otherwise they might bave appealed 
to the testimony of the poets themselves, the great corrupters 
aad disguisers of their religion; wbo, nevertheless, upon ail 
great and solemn occasions, such as public adjurations and in- 
vocations, resort 10 its first principles, and introduce no fabu- 
lous or bistorical personages; not that they understood the 
inystic doctrines, or meant to reveal thcm, but because they 
fbllowed the ordinary practice of the earliest times, which in 
matters of such solemn importance was too firmly establislied 
io be altered. When Agamemnon calls upon the gods to 
llttest and conûrm bis treaty witb Priam, he gîves a complète 
^bstract of the old elementary System, upon which the mystic 
was founded; naming firSi the awful ami vemrabU Fafher of ail ; 
then the Sun, who iuperintends and regulaUs the Universe, and lastly 
the iubordinate diffusions of the great active Spirit that pervade the 
waters, Ihe eartk, and the régions under the earth.'" The invoca- 
tion of the Athenian women, who are introduced by Aristo- 
pbanes celebrating the Thesmophoria, or secret rites of Ceres, 
ÎS to the same efTect, only adapted to the more complicated and 
philosophical refinements of the mystic worship. First they 
call upon Zeus, Ihe suprême alî-ruling Spirit ; then upon the golden- 
fyred Apollo, or the Sun, the harmoniser and regulator of the ttrorld, 
ihe centre and instrument of his power ; then upon Almighty Pallas, 

"* SuBTOMiUS : Nira, "" Homer : lliad, iii. 
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or lAepure ematiation of his wisdom ; then upon Ariemis, or Naturt, 
the many-named daughter of Leto or Night ; then upon Poséidon, or 
tke émanation of the fervading Spirit that animâtes the waters ; and 
lastiy upon the Nymphs or subordinale generative nttnisters of both tea 
and land.'" Other invocations to the same purport are to be 
found in many of the choral odes both tragic and oomic; 
though the order in which the personifications are introduced 
is oftcn varied, to prevertt the mystic allusions from bcing too 
easily discernible. The principles of theology ajjpear to hâve 
becQ kept equally pure from the superstructures ofmythology 
in the forms of judicial adjuration; Draco having enacted 
that ail solemn dépositions should be under the sanction of 
Jupiter, Poséidon, and Athenè,"' whilst in later times Demetcr 
was joined to the two fonner instcad of Athenê."' 

THE "SVRIAN GODDESS." AND HËR PECULIAR WORSHIP. 



I 



ai8. The grcat Pantheic temples ex hibited a simîlar pro- 
gression or graduation of personified attributes and émana- 
tions in the statues and symbols n'hich dccorated them. Many 
of thèse existed in varions parts of the Macedonian and Roman 
empires; but none are now so well known as that of Hierapo- 
lis, or the Aoiy city in Syria, coocerning which we hâve a parti- 
cular treatise attributed to Lucian. It was cailed the temple 
of the Syrian goddess A tar-gatis or Astartè ; who was the same 
as the Rhea, Cybelô, or Universal Mother of the Phrygians; 
vrhose attributes hâve been already expiained, and may be 
found more regularly detailed in a speech of Mopsus in the 
Ârgonautics of Apollonius Rhodîus."' "Shc was," as Appian 
observes, " by some cailed Hera, by others Venus, and by 
others held to be Nature, or the First cause which produced the 
beginnings and seeds of things from séminal humidity ; " "* so " 
that she comprehended in one perso ni fication both thèse god- 
desses; who were accordingly sometimes blended in one sym- 
bolical figure by the very ancient Greek artists."* 

219. Her statue at Hierapolis was of composite form, 80 
Bs to signify many attributes like those of the Ephesian Diana, 
Bcrekynthian Mother, and others of the kind.'" It was placcd 



"* AmsTOPHiUiss : Tht Thisma- 
fhirriataiisa, tine 36;. 
•» S<haliail on I liad. XY. 
*" Dehosthekes: F.ni Tt/ioxp. 
•" Apollonius Rkodiuï : L loçfi, 
"•Apfian: De Bellù Patikici). 
See >1» Plutakch : Cmssta. 



" PausANIAs : iii. 



" The LacoD- 



call tbe ancienl Sgures of Apluo~-' 
dite, Hera" 

Strxbo : Y. ■■ The Tyrrhenitu 
cttli the Hera, Kup»," or Aphicxlilf. 

»* Lucian : De Dea Syria. "la 
tuu ihe characlerîstîcs of PailifrAlh* i» 
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îii theintcrior part of tlie temple, accessible only to priests of 
ihe highcr order; and ncar it was the statue of the corre- 
spondiog maie personificalion, called by the Greek wrilers 
Zat$ ; which was borne by bulls, as that of the goddess was 
by lions,"' to signify ihat the active power or fethereal 
spirit is sustaiucd by its own strengtli alone; while the pas- 
sive or terrestrial requires tlicaid of previoiis destruction. The 
Minocaurand Sphinx, before cxplaiued, are only more com- 
pendious ways of representîng thèse cotnposite symbols. 



THE MVSTERI0U5 TUIRD ONE. 

aao. Between them was a thîrd figure wîth a golden dove 
on its head, which the Syrians did not choose to explain, or 
call by any name; but which some supposed to be Bacchus, 
others Deucalion, and otbers Semiramis."" It must, therufore, 
havc been an androgynoiis figure; and most probably signi- 
fied the first-begotten Love, or plastic émanation, which pro- 
ceeded from both, and was consubstantial with both ; whence 
he was called by the Persians, who seem to hâve adopted 
him from the Syrians, Mîthras, signilying the Mtdiator"' The 



sa, TenuvAphrodilê, Lnna, Rhes, Ar- 
tcntï, Kemesis, and the Fates." 

•" LuciAN : ■' Both are represenled 
ai littïng. and are mille of};oM. Hi-ta 
U cairied by lions, and he by bulls." 

"Sheisevidcnily the saine as Rhea, 
for lioDi support hcr, and ahe cairies 
a Ubor or dnim in het hnnd, and a 
tower on hei head, as the Lydlans re- 
present Rhea or CybeU." 

" The tymbol b of Zens ; the head, 
rabei, and chair are enough ; we de- 
sire no other resemblance.' 

The figure, it *i!I bc teen, is Tyrîan. 
and is, indeed, the anmc as thilt on 
the Phcenician medal with Ihe liuU's 
faead on the chain. Seen atso on tbe 
silTCr coins of Aleiandcr the Great, 
Seteucui I-, Autïochus IV., etc. 

Il wot thercfore the same li^re as 
that on ihe Phcenît^an medal with the 
bull's head on the chair ; and which ia 
tepealed with sliçhl variations on the 
&i)Ter coins of Alexander tbe Great, 
Seleuci» 1-, Antiochui IV.. etc. 

■ LUCUN : Di Dia Syria, 16, 
**Nol only is no name given lo il, but 
they lay noihing conceming the origln 
«r form. Some suppose it lo be 
Sioaysus, othen, Deucalion, and 



olhers Scmiramîj." It 'm called tht 
ligH. 

•" I^UTARCH : Iiii and Osïtis, 45, 
46. " Nature produces noihing but 
what is mixed and tempère d. . . 
If noihing can corne without a cause, 
andifagood ihïng cnn nol afTord a 
cause of evil, Nalurï then must cer. 
tainly hâve a peculiar source and ori- 
gin of evil as well as of good. Thîs 
is the opinion of the f;reatest and wis- 
est of mankïnd. Some bclieve that 
there are two Dciiies, aa ihough il 
' l'ai archiiocts, t ' ■- 



call the bélier one of them God 
and Ihe other Damon ; as dolh Zo- 
roBster the Mngian, wbon (hey assert 
to hâve lived dve thousand y«rt he- 
forc the Trojan war. Thlî Zoroatler 
called ibe one of Ihcse Orvmatd, and 
the oihcr Ahriman ; and aftirmed ihat 
ihe former as lo ihings perceptible to 
Ihe sensés, must resemble light, and 
Ihe other, daikness and ignorance; 
alio ibat Milhras was of a iiaiure 
between the Iwo. For Ihis reason the 
Persians call Mitfaras the nedintor." 
Mithnu i( the old Penian tiile of 
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doubt expressed concerning ihe sex proves thaï the body of 
ihe figure was covered, as well as the features efFeminate ; and 
ît is peculiarly remarkable that such a 6gure as this with a 
golden dove on its head shoiild hâve been taken for Deuca- 
lion ; of whom corresponding ideas must of course hâve been 
entertained: whence we are led to suspect that the fabulous 
historiés of this personage are not derived from anj- vague 
traditions of the universal déluge, but from some symbolical 
composition of the plastic spirit upon the waters, which was 
signified so many various ways in ihe emblematical language 
of ancienC art. The infant Perseus lloaling in an ark or box 
with his mother, is probably from a composition of the same 
kind, Isis and Horus being represented enclosed in this man- 
ner on the mystic or Isiac hands ; *" and the jEgyptians, as be- 
fore observed, representing the sun in a boat instead of a 
chariot; from which boat being carried in procession upon 
raen's shoulders, as it often appears in their sculptures, and 
being oroamented with symbols of Amun taken from the 
ram, probably arose the fable of the Argonautic expédition; 
of which there is not a trace in the gcnuine parts of eilher of 
the Homeric poems."* The Colchians indeed were supposed 
to be a colony of ^gyptians,*" and it is possible that there 
might be so much truth in the story, as that a party of Grcek 
pirates carried offa golden figure of the symbol of their god; 
but had it been an expédition of any splendor or impor- 
tance, it certainly would hâve been noiiced in the repeated 
n that is made of the heroes said lo hâve been concemed 



m. The suprême Triad, thus represented at Hierapolis, 
assumed diSereot forms and names in différent mystic tem- 



the Snn-God. or more conrclly, u 
will be leen in \!ixtKkBTdak-Avtsta. of 

the hersld. who goes before and an- 
nounces the comîng of Ihe Sun, like 
the Aiiwins. Me is [he iirst of Ihe 
iïcds or Yasala», ihe Lord, whose 
lonç arms grasp what is in Euilem 
India and smite that which is in Wesl- 
ern Indiï (Susiana and Babylonia, 
whcie Ahriman and Zohak raled), 
what is on the steppes or prairies of 
Ranhft (the Amou), and wlmt is al Ihe 
end of ihe land (by the Soulhei^ 
Océan). The name does not appear 
to hâve been borrowed from any wtst- 
«m people, whelher Ethiopie or She- 



MinoT, EgTpt. and other covntriei. 
after ihc conqaeit of Pontus \ij Pom- 
pe)' ; and we lïnd il an élément ia ihe 
Gnostic syslenu and other mystic dnc- 
tHoes. afler the Christian en.—A. W. 
•** L^ Chaussb : ftuman Situtum, 

"• The référence :o Joson and the 
ship Argo {Qdyssfy, xii, 69-72), are 
supposed 10 bave been iiilerpolated. 

«* Herodotus; ii 104. Despite 
Mr. Knighl's specioiuness. Ihe ethnie 
and social, as vrel] aï the religion» 
affiliations of the Colchîani. ihow tbent 
10 hâve been a Hamitic atid probable 
Egyptian people. 
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pies. In thaï of Samothrace it appearcd in ihrce celebratcd 
statues of Scopas, cnlled Venus or Aphrodite, Pothos and 
Phaëthon,"' or Nature, Attraction, and Light;"' and at 
Upsal in Sweden, by three figures equally symbolîcal, called 
Odin, Freya, and Thor ; rhe first of which comprehended thc 
attributes of Jupiter and Mars, the second those of Juno and 
Venus, and the third those of Flercules and Bacchus, together 
with the thunder of Jupiter; for Thor, as mediator between 
heaven and earth, had the gênerai command of this terrestrial 
atmosphère.'" Among the Chinese sects, which hâve retained 
or adoptcd the symbolical worship, a triple personification of 
one godhead is comprehended in the goddess Pussa, whotn 
they represent sitting upon the lotns, called, in that country, 
Lin, and with many arms, carrying différent symbols, to sig- 
niJy the various opérations of universal nature. A similar 
union of attributes was expresscd in ihe Scandinavian god- 
dess Isa or Disa ; who in one of her personification s appeared 
riding upon a ram accompanied with music, to signify, like 
Pan, the principle of universal harmony ; and, in another, 
upon a goat, with a quiver of arrows at her back, and ears of 
corn in her hand, to signify her dominion over génération, 
végétation, and destruction.'" Even in the remote isJands of 
the Pacifie Océan, which appear to hâve bcen peopled from 
the Malay shores, the suprême deities are God the Father, 
God the Son, and the Bird or Spirit ; subordinaïc to whora 
are an endless tribe of local deities and genii attending to 
cvery individual.'" 

322. The jEgyptians are said lo hâve signified their divine 
Triad by a simple triangle,'" which sometimes appears upon 
Greek monuments; '" but thc most ancient form of this more 
concise and comprehensive symbol, appears to be thaï of the 
three lines, or three human legs, springing from a central disk 
or circle, which has been called a Trinacria, and supposed to 



•" Pu», xxxiv. 4. 

*" naboi, d»ire, Phïëlhon is an 
Homeric litle of Ihe Sun, signirying 
iplendid or luminous ; bul i/lerwarda 
psraonified by ihe mytholugists ïnio a 
ton of Apollo. 

"• Mallit : Ifisf. de Dancmart. 
liUrtid. ïii. p. 115. Thor bore Ihe 
clabof Ileccules: but like ISachus he 
was the god of ihe seasong, and his 
chariot was drawn by goals. Ibid. et 
Oda Thkymi Edd. uù. Ol. Rudbkck. 
lab. I. fig. aS. 



•" Ol. RltDBKCK ; Attanl. ii. pp. 
209. aïo. 

"' Afîiriimarifi Firsiyeyagt,'p.Zi% 
•" Plutarck : Itii and Oiirit, 56. 
"Tbcy compare ihe perpendicular 
side to Ihe maie. Ihe bue lo Ihe fe- 
male, and Ihe hypolhcnuse to the off- 
spiing of ihe two : Oiitii as ihe be- 
giiining, l^is as the mcdium or récep- 
tacle, and Horus ai Ihe accompliih- 
ing." The equilateral Iriangle of tbe 
Pythagoreans isnol heie ii™'^-' 
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allude to the islaod of Sicily, but which îs of Asiatîc origïn; 
îts carliesl appearance being upon the very ancient coins of 
Aspendus in Pamphylia; somelimes alone in the square în- 
cuse; and sometimes upon the body of the eagle or the back 
of the lion.'" The trîpod, however, was more geaerally em- 
ployed for this purpose; and is found composcd in an endiess 
variety of ways, according to tlie varîous attributes meant to 
be specifîcally expressed. On the coins of Menecratia in 
Phrygia it is represented between two aslerisks, with a serpent 
wreathed round a battle-axe inserted into it, as an accessoty 
symbol signîfying préservation aod destruction.'" In the 
cérémonial of worship, the number three was employed with 
mystîc solemnity;'" and in the emblematical hands above 
alluded to, which seem to bave been borne upon the point of 
a staff or sceptre in the Isiac processions, the thumb and two 
fore-fingers are held up to sigoify the three primary and gên- 
erai personificatioDS, while the pcculiar attributes of cach are 
indicated by ihe varions accessory symbols. 



THE MYSTIC I 



) THE ITALIAN WOODPECKER, 



323. A bird was probably chose n for the embleoi of the 
third person to signify incubalion, by which was figurativcly 
expressed the fructification of inert matter, caused by the 
vital spirit moving upon the waters. When represented under 
a human form, and without the emblem, it has generaUy 
wings, as in the figures of Mithras; and, in some instances, 
the Priapic cap or jEgyptian mitre upon its head, with the 
book or attractor in one hand, and the winnow or separator 
in the other,'" The dove would naturallybe selecied in the 
East in préférence to every other species of btrd, on account 
of its domestic familiarity with man ; it usually lodging under 
the same roof with him.and being employed as his messenger 
from one remote place to another. Birds of this kind werc 
aiso remarkable for the care of their offspring, and for a sort 
of conjugal attachment and lidelity to each other ; as llkewise 
for the peculiar fervency of their sexual desires; whcnce 
they were sacred to Venus, and emblems of love.*" On the 



•" See Mus. Hunlir. tab, ïii. No. 

A limilsr old coin nith Ihc symbol 
on the back of a lion Is lu Ihe cabinet 
of Mr. Ktiight. 

'" Brass coin in ihe cabinet of Mr. 
Knight. 



"* Aristotlb: De Cale, i. 1, "In 
(be holy rilES of the gods, ne ose this 
number." 

'" Sec Phccnkian coins of Malla. 

"" ^lun: De Animaàtut, uL 44, 
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same account ihey werc said by the poets to carry ambrosia 
from the océan to Jupiter; *** for, being the symbols of love 
or attraction, thcy were the symbols of that power, which 
bore the fiocr exhalations, the immortal and celestial infusions 
called ambrosia, with which water, the prolific clément of the 
earth, had been Impregnated, bacic to their original source, 
tbat they might be again absorhed in the great abyss of the 
divine essence. Birds, however, of two distinct kinds appcar 
in the attitude of incubation on the heads of the j£gyptian 
Isis; and in a beauliful figure in brass belonging to Mr. Payne 
Knight, a bird appears in the samc posture on the head of a 
Grecîan deity ; which by the style of work must be miich an- 
terior to the adoption of anything .^gyptian into the religion 
of Greece. It was found in Epirus with other articles, where 
the Sunnaos, or female personification of the suprême God, 
Jupiter of Dodona, was Dionè; who appears to hâve been 
the Juno-Venus, or composite personage already mentioned. 
lu this figure she seems to hâve been represented with the 
diadem and sceptre of the former, the dove of the latter, and 
the golden disk of Ceres ; which last three symbols were also 
those of the ^Egyptian Isis. The dove, being tlius common 
to the principal goddess both of Dodona and .£gypt, may 
account for the confûsed story told by Herodotus, of two pig- 
eons, or priestesses called pigeons, going from Thehes in 
iEgypt, and founding the oracles of Dodona and Libya."' 
Like others of the kind, it was contrived to vail the mystic 
meaning of symbolical figures, and évade further questions. 
The beak of the bird, however, in the figure in question, is too 
much bent for any of the dove kind, and is more like th«t of 
a cuckoo, which was the symbol on the sceptre of Herê, the 
Argive Juno in ivory and gold by Polycleitus, which held a 
pomegranate in the other hand;"' but what it meant is vain 
to conjecture. Another bird, much celebrated by the Greek 
poets as a magical charm or philter, under the name of 
Yunx,"' appears by the description of Aristotle '" to be the 



"* HoMSR : Odytsry. ni 
davei which carry ambro^i: 
Zeus." Thèse lines aie si 
Il ave been îoCerpolated. 

Sec also Atk»n«Us : 
fhiila. 11. Vil. 

"° HERonoTUS ; ii. 54, e 

"' pAVSANiAS: iL 17. I 
Iranilaled.) 

"" PiNOAR : Pylhio, ' 
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ncck, a bird of Ihe woodpecker fim- 
îly. wa.'i UEcd ia channs and incsnta- 
lions. It was also tied to a moglc 
wheel, which was (utned round 
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larger spoiied woodpecker ; which, however, we hâve never 
obser/ed in any monuments of accient art; nor do we knov 
of any natural properties belonging to it that could hâve 
authorised its use. It seems to be the Picus of the Italians, 
which was sacrcd to Mars.™ 



ITHKR DELINl 



AT HIERAPOLIS. 



124. After the suprême Triad, which occupîed the adytum 
of the temple at Hierapolis, came the personifications of their 
various attributes and émanations ; which are called after the 
names of the corresponding Grecian deities; and among 
which was an ancient statue of Apollo clothed and bearded, 
contrary to the usual mode of representing hîm.'" In the 
vestibule were two phalli of cnormous magnitude;"' upon 
one of which a person resided duriog seven days twice in each 
year to communicate with the gods,'" and pray for the pros- 
perity of Syria; and in the court were kept the sacred orsym- 
bolical animais: such as bulls, horses, lions, bears, eagles, 
etc."' In an adjoining pond were the sacred fish, some of 



•"Stbabo: V. "The Piceodneii 
colonv of Sabines. ■ woodpecker fl;- 
ig belore the men Iaking ihe Icad, 
idicated ihc way ; from which came 
ie name : for Ihe bird was named 
ind vencrated as sacied ta Ares 



orMar 

"•Lucian: DtDea Syria. "There 
il X staïue or Apollo. not u wu usual 
to make mch ; for ail olhcn rcpreicnc 
Apollo young and in Ihe altitude of 
Tunning, bat thej bave gîven Apollo, 
in Ibis slatae, a beard." 

" In anolher panicular they bave 
tnadc an innovation in Ibelr Apollo ; 
they hâve eovered Apollo with gar- 

Sioiilar figures of Apollo are npon 
tome of the very early cnïns of Syra- 
cuse and Rhegiiim. 

"* LuciAN : Dt Dm Syria [Dry- 
dcn's translation]. " The Iwo grrat 
phalli standing in the porch with Ihe 



a litlle bnuen man. whose symbol i* 
enonnously diiproponionale. There 
is also in (hc temple Ihe figure of a 
fcmale, who is dresscd in m an 's 
clothes. The priests are self-mnlilated 
men and they wearwomca's garmeDIs. 
l'he teruple ilsetf stands upon a hill, 
in the mtddleof a city (Hierapolis, tbe 
holy city, near Aleppo) : and il is rar- 
rounded hy a double wall. The porch 
of Ihe temple fronleth Ihe north. and 
il ïs twD huodred yards in circuTofer- 
ence ; «ilbin it are ibe Iwo phalli bc- 
fore mentioned. eacb about a bundrcd 
and fifly yards ] ■ ■ " 



: during 



I, Bacchua, dedicaled 



1 them : 'Thèse Thalli, 






molbcr. Juno.' The Greeks 
pbaiti to Baccbus. which are lillle 
men made ont of wood. bine naiatos ; 
and thèse are called nturaipasia [oiov- 
■ ■ rtificial I ■ ^ — 



n Ihe right 1 



d of the t< 



ihe year ; and he remains there s 
days at a lime. Tbe vulgar imagine 
that he converselh with the gods abovc 
and prayeth (or Ihc prospenry of lit 
Syria, which prayers Ihe goiu hear. 
near at hand." " He cever sleepi 
durïng ihe seven days." 

""LuclAS: [Dryden'B translation], 
-' Wiihin Ibe temple's precincts were 
kept oxen, horses, englcs, bears, and 
lions ; that are în no way noxioui \i 
be handled fi 






d freely," 
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wbicb were tamc and of great size; and abouC the temple 
were an immense number of statutes of heroes, priests, kings, 
aad other deified persons, who had either been benefactors to 
ît, or, from their gênerai celcbrity, bceu thoiight worthy to be 
ranked wiih thera. Among ihe former were many of ihe 
Macedonian princes, and among thc laiter several of the 
heroes and héroïnes of the lliad, such as Achilles, Hector, 
Helea, Hecuba, Andromachè, etc.'" 

THE DEIFIED 



aaS- The most common mode of signifying déification tn 
a portrait was representing the figure naked, or with the sim- 
ple cA/nnyj or mantle given to the statues of the gods. The 
head, too, was sometimes radiated, or the bust placed upon 
some sacred and appropriate symbol : such as the cornu- 
copiEc,'" the flower ofthe lotus,"' or the inverled obelisk; 
which last mode was by far the most fréquent ; the greatest 
part of the busts now extant of emJnent Grecian statesmen, 
poets, and philosophers, having been thus represented, ihough 
many of them are of persons who were never canonised by 
any public decree; for, in the loose and indeterminate syslem 
of ancient faith, every individiial could consecrate in hls own 
family the objcct of his admiration, gratitude, or estccm, and 
address him with whatcver rites of dévotion he thought 
proper, provided he did nothing contrary to the peace and 
order of society, or in open violation of the established forms 
of worship. This consécration, however, was not properly 
déification, but whac the Roman Catholic Church still prac- 
tices under the litle of canonisation; the objcct of it having 
been considered, according to the modem acceptation of the 



i high 



"• LuaAN : " They clu 
pricsl e*cry year. wbo alon 
privilège of heing clothed m puiple 
nnd of wcarinE a golden liara." 
" There aie a crowd of pcnons at- 
lacbed lo the sancluary ; musicians 
with flûtes and fifes. galli or sodomites, 
aod fanatic or enlhusiastic wornen." 
" Near the temple îs a sacred take 
containing great numbers ai sacred 






fiih." 

" Outiide the lempli 
allar and a tbousand masen statu» oi 
gods and heroes, kings and priests." 
The itaCne of ApoUo sweat blood, 
when he wished to apeak, and was not 
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Îlaccd properlf in his seat ; and 
.iician déclares Ihat he once sa» the 
god throw the priests down and walk 
by himself in the air. 

This Irmple having been in an allu- 
vial country near the river Euphratea, 
it is probable Ihal many of the stat- 
ues which adomed it still exist under 



Ihei 



I' Theri 



lulated soil. 



oF 



thèse in geins. 

"" The marble bust called " Clylie " 
in the British Mnsenm, is oF thU char- 
acter ; it wa* more properly, however. 
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words, rathcr as a saint Ihan a god ; wherefore a dcïfied or 
"canonised " Roman Emperor was not callcd Deus, but Dtvui. 
a. tille which the early Christians equally bestowed on the 
canonised champions of their faith. 

EMASCULA.TE5 AND VIRGINS IN THE SACERDOTAL OFFICE. 

îs6. Among the rites and customs of the Temple at Hier- 
apolis, as well as in thosc of Phrygïa, the practice of the 
priests castrating themselves, and assuming the manners and 
drCfiS of women, is one of the most unaccountable. The Icg- 
endaiy taie of Combabus adduced bythe author of the treatise 
ascribed to Lucian, certainly does not give a true explanation 
of it, but was probably invented, like others of the kind, to 
conceal rather than develop; for the same custom prevailed 
in Phrygia among the priests of Cybelè and Atys, who hdd 
no such story to accounl for it. Perhaps it might hâve ariscn 
from a notion of making themselves emblems of the Deity, 
by acquiring an androgynous appearance ; or, as Phumutus 
conjectures, from some allegorical fiction, as of the castration 
of Heaven or Uranus by Time, or Kronos of Kronos by 
Jupiter,'" etc. It is possible, likewise, that they might hâve 



^ 



"•PhOrnutus; D^ Natura Dier., 
vi. p. 147- 

The etnployineniof^/jïoreunuchs 
in the sucerdûldl ofilice aeems to hive 
gone side by aide wilh tbe keeping of 
si nging- women as prieslesBes. Emas- 
culation enabics the betler perform- 
ance of vocal muïlc ; and it js as- 
&erted, thaï youlhs deprived of viiilily 
are emploj^ed in the chuirs of St. 
Peter's ai. Rome, and perhaps, at 
olher cburcbea. A référence seems to 
bave been mode to the practice in the 
Gespet tud/rdiitg ta MaUkew : " And 
there be eunnchs which hâve mncle 
thenuelves eunuchi for the kincdom 
of heaven'» sakc ; he Ihal ' 






" (xix. 



II). So did Oiigen. and vtrj possibly 
others of note in Ihe Ctirislian Church; 
aod the Roman Catholic monks, as 
well as the Thïbetan lamas, are such 
figuratively. or ai the Jesuit obliga- 
tion expresses il. " as a corpse." 
Among the Asialics and Egyptîans, 
captives and slaves were so mutililcd. 
In tbe teligious rites " thèse mutilations 

wete olso made in honor or con" 

oralion of Ihc dismembeimeii 



fered by Osirii. Mithras, Adonît, 
Ei^mun (^tcu)apius), and Bacchos ; 
and ihey are supposed lo illustiate in 
allegorical symbolism, the cessation of 
Ihe active maie or fecundatîng povcr 
of Ihe Sun al Ihe Autumnal Equinox." 
(.SupfUment ta the Voyages of Ana- 
ekarsiteuid AHlnior.\ It look place in 
Phrygia on the Ihird day of Ihe feïli- 
val of Arp. The priests of Cybelè 
appeared in bands or groap*, cibîbic- 
ing the peculiar raptures of religious 
frenzy, and appearing likc Bacchaaais 
or Pylhonesscï intoxicated wîth Ihe 
obsession of ihe divinîly. In one 
hand they brandishcd ihc sxcred 
knife of sacrifice ; in Ihe olhet were 
buming torches of pine. Leaviog 
Ihe towns, Ihey wandered lilce dii- 
tracted persons over Ihe fields and 
mounCaÎDS la quest of the slaîn oae. 
crying and bewailing. Having iwal- 
lowed the myslic potion, their excîle- 
ment rose to the highest pîtcfa ; they 
beat themselves and lan o-muck 
through the fields, laccrating one »n- 
other wîth heavy chai us ; Ihc y 
ided ihemselve 
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thought a deprîvation of viriltty an incentive to that spiritual 
enthusiasm, to which women were observed to be more liable 
thao men ; and to whîch ail sensual indulgence, particularly 
that of the sexes, was held to be peculiarly adverse ; wheoce 
strict abstinence from t!ie pleasures of both the bed and tiie 
table was required preparatory to the performance of several 
religious rites, though ail abstinence was contrary to the gên- 
erai festive character of the Greek worship. The Pylhian 
priestesses in particular fasted very rigidly before they 
mounted the tripod, from which their prédictions were uttered ; 
and both they and the Sibyls were always virgins ; siich alone 
being qualified for the sacred office of Iransmitling divine in- 
spiration. The ancient German prophetesses, too, who exer- 
cised such unlimited control over a people that would submit 
to no human authorîty, were equally virgins consecrated to the 
Deity, like the Roman Vestals; orchosen from the rest of the 
species by some manifest signs of his prédilection.'" Perpét- 
uai virginity was also the attribute of many of the ancient 
goddesses, and, what may seem extraordinary, of some who bad 
provcn themielves prolific. Minerva, though pre-eminently 
distinguished by the title of the Virgin"* is said to hâve had 
children by the Sun, called Corybantes ; who appear to hâve 
been a kind of priests of that god, canonised for their knowl- 
edgc, and ihereforc, fabled to hâve been his children by 
Divine Wîsdom."' Diana, who was equally famed for her 



finall;r having completed their mu- 
tUaCJons in honnr of the god aboui 

ihe bteedinç évidences of their de- 
Btiojed virility. Many died, of course, 
fiDiD lhi> violence, and Ibe accom- 

Cying exposute and hu:moithage ; 
Ihuse who lutvived wore ihe 
fcnalc dreis from thaï rime, The 
priesli of ihe Syrian Goddets, Isis, 
Asisrif and Cybelj, were of thi^ char- 
■clei. The; not only peribrnied the 
offices of the temple, but enaLiled the 
palcoDS who visited the sacred enclos- 
nieslovary pederasty with fornication. 
When «(rangers were lured Ihithec to 
beat their faially winning niusic, both 
scmi-roales and females con>liluted 
Ihe choira ; and as among Ihe Seiren::, 
Lamiae, and at Ihe shrînesof the Tau- 
rican goddess. their passions as wcU 
ai misforluDC. in the eatlier petiodi 
rbus led ihem to their dealh. The 
liiei of the Sun-god and Mother- 
Eodde» were celebraled in a similar 



manner by the Israélites. Judah look 
his daughier-in-law forapriestess; and 
the book of DeuteroDoiuy pretcribcd 
that " ihere shall be no kadtskah of 
the daughters of Israël, nor a taiffsh 
ai Ihe aoDS of Israël" Yel undsr 
Rehoboam and Queen Maachah. who 
seeins to hâve been like Olympias. a 
priestess of the Dionysiac or phailic 
worship. " there were also kitileihim in 
the land, and Ihey did according lo 
ail the abomination of the nations." 
It may hâve been thaï ema-sculation 
was once an incident of ascelicism, for 
monks aie more ancïenl Ihan Abra- 
ham ; but al laler periods. it waa a 
constituent of the vices that prevailed 
at veiT mony temples. — A. Vi. 

«•TAC1TU9: Gcrmany. 

"* ScÀoIiail ufùH Ihi OraHim ef Dr- 
mastkmts irt Andrtil. " PakthkNOH ; 
thr lemple in the acropolis of the Vir- 
gin {ParlhtHes) AthenÈ." 

*" Strabo : I. page 713. " Cary, 
iantet : Certain deilics (dxmons), the 
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virginal purity, has the title of Mother in an ancien! inscrip- 
tion ; "* and Herê or Juno is said to hâve renewed her virgin- 
ity every year, by bathing in a certain fountain in the Pelop- 
onnesus, tlie reason of which was explained in the Argive 
Mysleries;'" in whirh the initiated were probably informcd 
that this was an ancient figurative mode of signifying the fer- 
tîlising quality of those waters, which renewed and reintc- 
graied annuaJly the productive powers of the earth. This 
figurative or mystic rénovation of virginity seems to be signl- 
fied in the Orphie hymns by the epithet Pûlu-parlhenos; "* 
which, though appiied to a maie personification, may equall^ 
signify the complète restoration of the procreative organs «^ 
the universe aftcr each periodical elfort of nature 



337. Upon this principle, the placing figures upon som^ 
kinds of fish appears to hâve been an ancient mode of conse — 
cration and apotheosis, to vail which under the usual cover — 
ing of fable, the taies of Arion, Taras, etc., were probably — 
invented. Fish were the natural embiems of the productives 
power of the waters ; they being more prolific ihan any othe: — 
class of animais, or even vegetables, that we know, Th^ 
species consecrated to the Syrian Goddess seems to baves 
been the ^furwj, cclebrated for its tameness,'" and lubricity;^ 
in which last it held the same rank among fish, as the goat dîdJ 
amongquadrupeds."" Sacred eels were kept in the fountain^ 
of Arethusa; '*' but the dolphin was the common symboI of 
the Greeks, as the tunny was of the Phœnicians ; both being-^ 
gregarious fish, and remarkable for intelligence and sagac — 
ity,'" and therefore probably signifying other attributes corn — 
bined with the generative. The tunny is also the symbol - 
upon ail the very ancient gold coins struck by the Greeks, in - 
which italmost invariably serves as the base or substratum for-" 



children ofAthenl snd Helius . , . 
they were nol onljr nddressed as tnin- 
islcrs of ihe gods, but as gods Ihcm- 

"' Crûtes : Thtsauri. xli. s. 
" Tticre is no rusonable doubt that 
the Diani or AnemU aï Asia was 
idenlLcal wilh Tanait or Anaîi, and 
Cybctc, the MotheT-Goddess of Ihe 
EasL— A. W. 
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Argives say Ihat, ercry J'eaj, Hira - 
balhing becomes «gain a virgin. This, 
which they impute lo Hera, is a sceue 
a( ihe Arcana. from the iniliatïoil." 

•" HymH, li, 

"* Xkkophok : Anabans. 

**» -Elian : Df Animal, i, ii. 

"i PlutaBCh : Cra/Hniti tf Am- 
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some other symboUcal Ggure to rest upon ; '" waler being the 
gcnersl means by which ail the other powers of nature act. 



TH» ALI.EGOfilKS BASED ON THE DOCTRINE C 



EMANATIONS. 



318. The remarkable concurrence of the allégories, sym- 
bols, and titles of ancîenl mythology in favor of the mystic 
System of Emanations, is alone sufRcient to prove the fatsity 
of the hypothèses founded upon Euhemerus's narrative; and 
the accurate and exiensive researches of modem travellers 
into the ancient religions and traditions of the East, prove 
that the narrative itself was entirely fiction ; no trace of such 
an island as Panchsea. or of any of the historical records or 
memorials which he pretended to hâve met with therc, being 
now to bc found. On the conirary, the extrême antiquity and 
universal réception of the System of Emanations, over ail 
those vast countries which lie between the Arctic and Pacific 
Océans, has been fully and clearly demonstrated, According 
to the Hindus, with whose modification of it we are best ac- 
quainted, the suprême ineffable God, called Brahm, or the 
greal one, first produced Brahma the creator, who is represented 
with four heads corresponding with ihe four éléments; and 
from whom proceeded Vislinu the préserver, and Siva the de- 
stroyer; who is also the regenerator: for, according to the 
Indian philosophy, nothing is destroyed or annihilated, but 
only transmuted; so that ihe destruction of one thing is still 
the génération of another. Hence Siva, while he rides upon 
an eagle, the symbol of the destroying attribute, has the iin- 
gam, the more explicit symbol of génération, always conse- 
crated in his temples. Thèse three deities were stiil only one 
in essence ; and were anciently worshipped collectively under 
thciitleof Tri mur H ; though the followers of the two latter 
aow constitute two opposite and hostile sects; which, never- 
theless, join on some occasions in the worship of the universal 
Triad.™ 



•** Six »rc in Ihe cabinet of Mr. 
Knight, in which il is rcspectively 
nliced nnder Ihe Triton of Corcyr», ihc 
lion oF CrEicns. the goat of M^a, the 
nun of Cluomenœ, the bull of Samoa, 
and the griffin of Teios. For the 
fonn «nd siie of thèse coins, sec Mus. 
Hunt. Wb. 66, Kg. I. They «re prob- 



'" Maurice ; Indian AnH^uitiei. 
vol. iï. fid fin. The bull Nanda is the 
vthan of Siva ; Ihe eagle wu the vt- 
Aan of Buddha.— A. W. 
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aaç. This Irïform division of the personified attributes o* 
modes of action of one first cause, seems to hâve beeu the fir^*- 
departiire from simple iheism, and the foundation of religion — 
myihologj- in every part of the carth. To trace its origin t^^ 
patriarchal traditions, or seek for it in the philosophy of an^ 
particular pcople. will only lead to frivolous conjecture, or tc:::^ 
fraud and forgery ; whicli hâve been abundantly employée 
upun this subject ; nor has repeated détection and exposuri 
either damped the ardor or abashed the effrontery of thosc- -a 
who still find them convenient to support their [heories aoi 
opinions."* Us real source is in the human mind itself=^ 1^ 
whose feeble and inadéquate attempts to form an idea of one^ 
universal first cause would naturally end in generalising ancB 
classing the particular idcas derived from the sensés, and thus 
forming distinct, chough indefinite notions of certain attri — 
butes or modes of action ; of which the generic divisions ar^ 
universally three ; such as goodness, wisdom, and power 
création, préservation, and destruction ; potentîal, instrumen- 
tal, and efficient, etc., etc. Hence almost every nation of ih^ 
world, that has deviated from the rude simplicity of primitivt= 
Theism, has had its Trinity in Unity ; which, when not limitecr 
and ascerlained by Divine Révélation, branched out, by thca 
natural subdivision of collective and indefinite ideas, into th^ 
endless and intricate personifications of particular subordin— 
ate attributes, which hâve afforded such abundant materials 
for the élégant fictions both of poetry and art. 

PROOF 07 A 



ajo. The similitude of thèse allegorîal and symbolica 
fictions with each other, in every part of the world, îs ; 
proof of their havlng been derived, any more than the primi — -^ 
tive notions which they signify, from any one particula^K^ • 
people ; for as the organs of sensé and the principics of îmel — -** 
lect are the same in ail mankind, they would ail -nliimll]"^^ 
form similar ideas from similar objects; and cmpioy sïmila^K^ ' 
signs to express them, so long as natural and not conventionaC 
signs were used. Wolves, lions, and panthers, arc equall^ 

•" See Sibytlint verses, oncles, elc. «athentic by Mr. Bryant'i / 
foi^ed by ihe Alexandrian Jcw3 and Atyllahgy; and Mr. Maurïce'i 
PUlODÏc ChriEtlana, but quoled aa Jnlif.'/oi. it. 
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. beasts of prey in ail countries; and would naturally be cm- 
I ployed as symbols of destruction, whercver they were k nown ; 
nor would the bull and cow be less obvious emblems of créa- 
tive force and nutrition, when it was found thaC the one might 
■ be employed in tilling the earth, and the other in constantly 
supplying the most salubrious and nutritîous of fond. The 
characteristic qualities of the egg, the serpent, t!ie goat, etc., 
arc no less obvious; and as observation would naturally be- 
come more extensive, or intellect became more active, new 
I symbols would everywhcre be adupted, and new combinations 
I of tbem be învenled in proportion as they were wanted. 
I 

APPARENT IDENTITY OF THE HINDU AND «GYPTIAN SYMBOLS. 



I 231, The only certain proof of plagiary or borrowing is 
|! where the animal or vegetable productions of 00e cliinate are 
I employed as symbols by the inhabitants of another ; as the 
I JioD is in Thibet ; and as the lotus aad hooded snake were in 
I ^gypt ; "' which make it probable that the religions symbols 
lof both th ose countries came originally from the Hindus. As 
I commercial communications, howcver, became more free and 
i iniimate, particular symbols might hâve been adopted from 
I one people by another without any common origin or even 
^ connection of gênerai priociples ; though between jîlgypt and 
;. Hiudustan the gênerai similaricy is too greai, in points remote 
1' from common usage, to hâve becn sponlaneous or accidentai. 
]' One of the most remarkable is the hereditary division inio 
^ castes derived from the metempsychosis, which was a funda- 
menlal article of faith with both; as also with the ancient 
Gauls, Britons, and many other nations. The Hindu castes 
rank according to the number oftransmigrations which the 
; soûl is supposed to hâve undergone, and its conséquent prox- 
]' imity to, or distance from, re-absorption into the divine 
' essence, or intellectual abyss, from which it sprang ; and in nu 
[ instance in the history of man, has the craft of imposture, or 
j the insolence of usurpation, placed one class of human belngs 
■o far above another, as the sacred Brahmans, whose eouU are 
approaching to a re-union with their source, arc above the 
wretched outcasts, who are without any rank in the hierarchy ; 

) •'• The Aip or Basilisk, the sncred liaiis were affiliatcd. The Hindu or 

I Hrpenl of ^gypl had no hcod. Mod. UtahmHit population of Indîa, are of a 

I cm eibnologiili cooiider lodia as a dilEereiit aucEstry, and were originally 

r bmieT habitat of Ibe ^thiopiana or neilher phallic oor lerpenl worshîp- 

r Uamilic nce, with «hich the E^gjrp- peu. — A.W. 
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and are therefore supposed to hâve ail the long, humiliatin^r 
aDd painful transmigrations yel before them. Should th^s 
most respectable and opulent of thèse degraded mortals hap- — 
pen to touch the poorest, and, in other respects, must worth— — 
less person of exalted religions rank, the offense, in some o^tf 
the Hindu governments, would be punished with dealh ; e^-ei 
to let his shadow reach him, is to défile and insuit him ; 
as the respective distinctions are in both hereditary, the 
being supposed to descend ioto one class for punishment, 
ascend into ihe other for reward, the misery of dégradation i,=__J 
without bope even in posterity ; the wretched parents havin g^^s; 
nothing to bequeath to their unfortunate offspring that is noV t 
tainted with everlasting infamy and humiliation. Loss ol ^3L 
caste is therefore the most dreadful pnaishment that a Hindi^E^_i 
can suffer; as it affects both his body and his soûl, i h h ml 
beyond the grave, and reduces both him and his posterity for — ~- 
ever to a situation below that of a brute. 

231. Had this powerful engine of influence been employe^^^ 
in favor of pure morafity and efficient virtue, the Hindu^=r s 
might bave been the most virtuous and happy of the humair:=»i 
race ; but the ambition of a Hierarchy has. as usual. eniployeci^ad 
it to serve its own particular inierests, inslead of those of the^^ 
community in gênerai : whence to taste of the flesh of a cow ^^1 
or be placed vrith certain cérémonies upon the back of a bull -^^f\ 
though unwillingly and by constraint, are crimes by which th^^^j 
most virtuous of men is irrevocably subjected to it, while thLM * 
worst excesses of cnielly, fraud, perjury, and peculation leave^^* 
no stains nor pollutions whatsoever. The future rewards, aiso ^^^1 
held out by their religion, are nol to any social or practica — I 
virtues, but to severe penances, operose cérémonies, and-^^^» 
above ail, to profuse donations to the priesihood. Thi-^ ^ 
Brahmans bave even gone so far as to scU future happiness b y T 
retail ; and to publish a tariff of the différent prices, at whict^^Ç 
certain periods of résidence in their paradise, or régions (i^^^\ 
bliss, are to be obtained between the différent transmigrations -**J 
of the soûl.'" The Hindus are of course a faithlcss ano-* ^3 
fraudulent. though in gênerai a mild and submissive race ==! 
for the same system which represses active virtue, represse 
aspiring hope ; and by fixing eacb individual immovably i> 
his station, renders him almost as much a machine as the îm 
j lement which he employs. Hence, like the ancient iEgj-piz^H 
tians, they hâve been eminently successful in ail works of a 
that require only meth0dic.1I labor and manual dexterity, bi 

"' MauhIcE ; Jndian Antijuities, vol. T. 
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hâve ncver produced aRything in paintîng, sculpture, or ar- 
chitecture, chat discovers the smallest trace or 5)mptoni of 
thosc powers of the mind, which we call taste and genms; 
and of which the most earlyand imperfect worksof theGrceks 
always show some dawning. Should the pious labors of our 
missionaries succeed in diffusing among ihem a more pure and 
more moral, but less uniform and less energetic System of 
religion, they may improve and exalt the characters of indi- 
vidual men ; but they will for ever destroy the repose and 
tranquilHty of ihe mass. The lights of Earopean literature 
and philosophy will break in with the lights of the Gospel ; 
the spirit of controversy will accompany the spirit of dévo- 
tion ; and it will soon be found that men, who hâve learoed 
to think themselves equal in the sight of God, will assert 
their equalîty in the estimation of men. It requîres therefore 
no spirit of prophecy, nor even any extraordinary degree of 
politîcal sagacity, to fix the date of the fatl of European dom- 
ination ia the East from the prevalence of European religion. 



233. Frora the spécimens thaï hâve appeared in European 
langusges, the poetry of the Hindus seems to be in the same 
style as their art; and to consist of gigantic, gloomy, and 
operose fictions, destitute of ail chose grâces which distinguish 
the religions and poetical fables of the Greeks. Nevertheless 
the structure of their mythology is full as favorable to both ; 
being equally abundant and more systematic in its émanation;, 
and personifications. After the suprême Trîad, they suppose 
an immense host of inferior spirils to hâve been produced; 
part of whom afterward rebelling under their chiefs Moisa- 
soor and Rkaabon, the material world was prepared for their 
prison and place of pûrgation; in which they were to pass 
through eighty-nine transmigrations prior to their restora- 
tioD. During this time tliey were exposed to the machinations 
of their former leaders, who endeavor to make them violate 
the laws of the Omnipotent, and thus relapse into hopeless 
perdition, or lose their caste, and hâve ail the tedious and 
painful transmigrations already past to go through again ; to 
prevent which, their more dutifnl brethren, the émanations 
that rcmatned faithful to the Omnipotent, were allowed to 
comfort, cherish, and assise them in their passage; and that 
ail might hâve equal opportunities of redeeming themselves, 
the divine personages of the great Triad had at différent 



I. 
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tlmes become incarnate in différent forms, and in différent- 
countries, to the inhabitants of which they h;id given dififerent- 
laws and instructions suitabte ta their respective climates and. _ 
ci rcu m stances; so that cach religion may be good wîthout 
being exclusively so; the goodness of the Deity natuiall^ 
allowing many roads to the same end. 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND ITS RELATION TO ART. 



234. Thèse incarnations, which form the principal subjects^ 
of sculpture in ail the temples of India, Thîbet, Tartary, and— 
China, are above ail others calculaled to call forth the idéal 
perfections of the art, by expanding and exalting the imagin- - 
ation of the artist, and exciting his ambition to surpass the - 
simple imitation of ordinary forms, in order to producc a - 
model of excellence worthy to be the corporeal habitation of 
the Deity; but this, no nation of the East, nor indeed of the 
Earth, except the Greeks and those who copied them, ever— 
attempted. Let the precious wrecks and fragments, therefore, - 

of the art and genius of that wonderful peoplc be collected 

with care and preserved with révérence, as examplcs of what^ 
man is capable of under peculîar circumstances ; which, asa 
they havG oever occurred but once, may never occur again 1 



ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 



COMPRISING THE PRINCIPAL DEITIES, HEROES. PERSONS, 
SVMBOLS, AND OTHER MATTERS MENTIONED 
IN THIS WORK. 



[T8B mnfEKALS RJEPBR TO Tint PAGES.] 



Âai-JIfetit and Thoth-Mosii expclled the H^k-SSi, or Shepherds, fram 

ECT«. 43- 
Aiil, Bel, 01 Apollo the Sun-god of tbe Assytiua and Phceoiciuis, and 

probably the same as Honis. or Krishna, 6S. 
Ailutiim—Sw Baptism and Purification. 
Aililim, or Baptism, generally practîced among ail nations of aotiquit;, I3I ; 

alwa^i prcceded iniliatian intn ibc Egypiia.D and Eleasinian Mysteries, 

191 ; JewiEhproselj'tesimmersed afier beîng drcumcised, I3I. 
AiraAam, the patriarch, cliildren {itnim) from itones {airnim), 3$ ; his prayer 

aapposed to heal the household of Abimelech. 46 ; not surprised or startled 

when ordcred lo sacrifice his only son, 123. 
Â&ilinrHii of the Oqihean worshtppeis of Bacchus, 4g ; fTom plcasures of bed 

and table enjoincd. 174, 175. 
Âtacùt, a mystical symbol, iio. 
Atonthns. a symbol, ID9. 

Achameik, Sophia, or personified imperfect Wisdom of the Ophites, 16. 
Aciàllc! overcame the Amaions, 34 ; shidd of. g7 ; represented wich the 

features of a woman, as ihough dooble-sexcd. 15^. 
Actaen, melamocphoses of. probably învented from some symbolical coroposU 

tion, Et. 
Activt, or Maie, Principle of ihe Universp. represented hy Bacchus, ot Dion^os, 

10, 18.19, ai. 21.67. 79: by the goat, II, 78, 141 ; by the phallns, orlingara. 

lï, IS. 14» ; by the bull, iS, 35, 66, 98, 142 ; worahipped by tbe Aiabs ai 

Uratall, 19; comprehended by Ihe Egyplians as Ositii, ai, 5E ; symbolised 

by fire. as, 26, 27. 6i ; also by Jupiter, 18, Bi, Sa ; by Ihe fig. 19 : signified 

by Neptune, 31. 67 ; denotcd by the thigh», which were bumed in 
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Mcrifices.sa ;bycv*rgreens. yi ; CcUsfia! Love. 38 :by Boil-Peor, 49. 13»; 
bjr the phallic nmnikin, ustd in ihe worehip ot Osiria, îj. the "pOTe," 
49, «nd Syrian goddesi, i;ï; by Bel & Baal, 54; by Aman, 57 ; by 
Priapus, 10. 57, 133 ; by lh« pyramîd, church-spire and pianacle, 70: bf 
the cock. 70 : by Ihe horse, 77 ; by salyn, 78 ; by Fauni and Paniskî, 78 ; 
by ihe Chimccrs, gl ; cierci'^ed hy night. ^ ; represented by the 5t!tr 
KosnteH. 9S ; by the pine cône, 113 ; by Mars, I36 ; by Pu), 14I ; im- 
pregnaled remalcs of the human apeciea irithoal the co-operalIoD o( a 

Adam, hU création and fall, aceotding to the Ophite Iheoiy, 16 ; LiUth, Ent 
wife nf, 57 ; name of msn, uboth maie and remalc, 159. 

Adjuration by Agamemaon, also by the Athenian women at the Theranophoria, 
165. 

Admis, 0! Adoni (ihe Lord), a lltle of Meikarth the Phœnician Hercalc), i; 
a divinily of the Orphie or mystic falth. correspondîng with Bacchui ind 
Oiirii. g, S5 ; same as Priapus, to : an émanation, one oî the tcven spinci- 
of theplaneti, 16 : hislory disgui^d bypoctical and allegorical fable, 67 ;. 
beloved by Venus- As tartj. 67 ; name <A Ihe sun. E5 ; killed by the bou, 
tlie cmbicm orwinter, Ss, i;6 ; mysteries celebrated at Byblos, S4 ; piucs- 1 
■il montlis with Proserpina, and six months with Venus, So ; killed by 1 
Ar» or Mars in ihe (orm of a boar, like Alys, 8(>; his feslivali concilia- 1 
tory, E7 ; his death and revival celebrated aC Atheni, B8 ; pii^bobly the^M 
Eime as lao. the god of the Jews, 133. 

Aéraslus. built a circulnr temple, 61. ! 

Adumbla, Ihe white cow of Standinavian mylhology, 36 ; snckled the nin each-^ 
winler, 36. I 

jEgit, orgoat-skin. the breasi-plate of Minerva, I30; Tcpresenled the female -^ 

principle of Nature, 130 ; employed by Jupiter, Miner**, and Apollo. Ijl; 1 

made by Vitlcan far Jupiter. 131. 

jEgBboHum. or nacriticc of a goaiin Ihe Mithraic rites, 133 ; caiechumeii bathed 
in the blood, 123. 

jEgyft, secrel or mystic System preserved by a hereditary prieilhood, 3 ; taks- 
concemingOsirisand Typhon, 6; phalliciymbolisra, la ; sloi; oF Cleopatn. I 
15 ; " Buming of Lamps.'' td ; ihe sacred cow al Mo-meniphii an4 the ' 
Bulls Apis nnd Mnevîs. 35 ; ancien! leaming obliteta'ed by the Penian 
and Macednnian govemmenls. 44 ; alliance with Phœnieiani, 49 ; Petsians 
destroyed lemples. 61 ; the Hyk-Sôs denominalcd Phtenicians, Gieebs. I 
Anibians and Strangers, 74 ; Ccnlaur among scutptures, 77 ; prieiti wore 
no garmenis of animal substance. 89 ; Serapis never known Cîtl the lime a( ' 
the Plolemies, 104 ; the X^tus not now found. 104 ; greac antiquily, 106 ; i 
won from Ihe Nile. 108 : priesily institutions lasled between elEven «nd , 
twelve Ihoasand years, 108. 

uEgyfliaHi, hieroglyphical wriling, 6 : judgmenC of Amenti, 8 ; originaled tbe , 
mysleries of Bacchus and phallic procession. lo ; employed the hooded 
■nake in Ihe mysleries, and probably borrowed il from Indîa. IQ. 109 ; 
placed an e^ on the monuments, ao : abstaïn from cow 's flesh. 36; worship 
of Iris, the female principle ofgenetatîon. 36 ; many cymbols appear to be 
Indian. 37 ; worshipped Osiris as hidden in Ihe embrace o[ the ma, 37 ; 
believed the tun lo be the body from which emanated the aU-perradinR 
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ipirit, 37 ; theit ImpHE" sncred, being r I«nguage of Ihe gods. 38; thcir 
maeislmtc» would put a mua lo dcalh Tor kiUine ■ cal or tnonksy, 41 ; 
bonored various animais and plants as divine lymbots. 41 ; would never 
reveal saythine canccming their iirmbols, 41 ; Ihs pciests probabty 
pretended to more knowledge of ihem ihan ihey really had, 4a ; their 
pHest* were ucrificers, 43 ; esteem for hieioglyphics. 43 ; the relation of 
Ibe conquests and empire of Sesostris, a probable fiction, 42; Hebrews ncvei' 
«nbject to iheir kings, 43 ; naval battles six lliousand ycars ago belween 
Ihem and nations beyond Ihe Mediterranenn, 43 : memoriaU of conquests 
in Asia, 43 ; 'hc " horact," "scoutge" or plague, 43 ; the ncw system ot 
inlerprelalion adopled in the second ccatary wholly inconsistent wilh the 
ancien! System, 43 ; temples fiUed with lamentations, jo ; wine hcld in 
abomination ; never gave way lo ecstatic raptures of dévotion, 50 ; celebra- 
ted ■' ihe Mourning for ihc OBly-Begollen," 50 ;' sexual rite» nol practiced 
in the temples, 65 ; worsbipped NIghl ai Alhor, $6; worshipped Leto 
or Latona, 57; underalood the heliocenlric System, 60; labyrinlhs. 
places for human sacrilîces, 6; ; believed in two opposite powers 
io the u'orld, one generating and the other deîtroying, 71 ; fite 
held 10 be ihe efScient princjple. 71 ; sufferings of Osiris, ihe mystery uf 
thcir religion, 71 ; believed that a woraaa might conceive by the approach 
of a divine spiiil, 72 ; believed Osïris to reprcsenl good, and Typhon evil. 
7a : believed that ihc carth al an ancienl period wss inhabitée! by Saurian 
moDsters or lizards,72; personitied universal Nature as Isis. 83; celebraled 
•ait Diatk and Revivalo\ the deity, 3S : wocshippcd Promelheus, 8S ; held 
heal and moisture to be sexual symbole. 98 ; slyled the Moon the Mothcr 
of Ihe Univcr*e, 9g ; represented Ihe moon ander the symbol of a cat, 100 : 
▼eneration for the lotus, to; ; oblaîned their symbols. the totus and hooded 
tnake fiom lodia, log, 17g ; had images resemblingjuggemaut, Ganesaand 
Vishnu, 109 : their architecture original, 109 ; originaled Ihe Corinlhian 
order, 110 ; embnlmed iheirdead to pretcrve ihem till tbe gênerai confla- 
gration, 1 17; used ihe pyramids for aslronomïcal observations and teligious 
ritei, 117 ; eicavated lemplei in the rock, 1I7 ; practiced ablution beforc 
ïniliation, 131 ; worship more systeuialïc tban Ihxt of the Grceks, 137: 
coDiidered Phlha as falher of tlie Cabeîrian gods, 127; worshipped Wisdom 
or Alhen£ as Neilh. 127; rcprescnled ihe all-pervading spirit by ihe 
Scarabxus or black beelle, taS : chief-priests wore bells, 133 : placed sym- 
bols of Ihe son and moon in boats, 133 : represented Aman by the Ram, 
136 ; considered Amun llie same as Zeus or Jupiter and Fan, 137; used Ihe 
deiignaiion Amun as a title of couciety and respect, 137 ; employed the 
goat as a sexual symbol. 141 ; never worshipped heroes, 154. 

jSahylai, Ihe Tragedian, narrov escape from death. for divalging a myslical 
l^end, 5 ; callcd the Moon the Diughter of tbe Sun, 99 ; describcs bis 
eharactcrs a» swearing On the point of « ipear or sword, 115. 

jEteulafiut. Ihe cock ofTcred lo him in the mysierics, 4 ; Ilic lame deily ai 
Hennés, Tholh. and Cadmus. 10 ; the serpent his symbol, 14 ; repre- 
lentedby the Epidau rian serpent, 15; Apollo repnled tobe hIs falher. 100 ; 
«lainby weapons foi^ed by the Cydopes, 74; Ihe Emephof lamblichus, 150. 

jEllur, Dragon of Ihe, 16 ; ■ name of Jopilcr, 13 ; fite of, mled by Zeus, 131 ; 
ctosely related lo sulphur, 13;. 
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itry soatb of i^gypl. 3& 106. 

ccupied Indio. AQehaniitan, Susiana. Antbia. i%gypt. and 

constructed Labyriothi, and sacrificed hamsa victim». 
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AfiJii. Aides, or H^des, the ancienl name of Pluto. 104 ; 

117; One oflhe Cubeirian dcilies, t;o. 
A/rica, K leipent woishipped ÎD luidaor Whyd», ij ; cow revered on the 

Cold Coaïl, 36 ; Poséidon or Neprune, ihe chief god. 64 ; humaji sUiificEi 

common long after the ChrisCmn era. 153. 
Agttthedaman, or Radiated Serpcal, 16 ; saïd to hâve been worsbipped b]r tbt 

Albigcnjes, Catbari. and Hanltcians. 17 ; similuit/ of tlie name Nmn or 

Kneph to that of Nama, king of Rome, hardljr an accïdeni, 63. 
Agtner. or Bêlas, tutclar god of Sïdon, father of Eoropa, 65. 
Agrt, Middle. baibarism and bigotiy indaced the destruction of aneient 

•n, 7. 
AAai, king of Judah. saîd (o hâve " bucned hîs children in the fire." 133. 
Ahriman. or Anra-Mainjas, Ihe Polenlale of Evil, 63. 7a ; probably the wiiic 

as Harmannn, the god of Sasiana, or Kissîa, 63 ; called aJso Seth, Salaa, 

and Beel-Zebub, 90 ; to be destioyed ai ihe end of 6,000 yeara, 117. 
Aidaia. the iciual parts (see Phallus) ; of Typhon, 5S ; female, engraved Bpas 

pillars by Sesostris, 93, Ç4 ; on Hcnnoic stalnes, 114. 
Albigmai, Cathari. and Paulidans, repuled worshjppen of the Agathodiemoe 

AUibiadti. condemned for dirulging a mystîc secret, S ; priesteas of Atheitt 
refused lo cutsc, 59. 

AUxaitdrr. (tbc Great,) eupedition inlo India, tS, 136 ; hîs niolher a prietten 
of Ihe Bacchic rites, 50 ; her boast ihat he waa the son of DLonysai the 
Serpent-God, 80 ; his body conveyed from fiabylon [o Alexandris, 81 ; 
hearse adomed wîlh goat -éléphants. Si ; ibrine of gold melled. Si ; letler 
from bitn lo his mothei declaiing the gods to be onlj deîfied moitili a 
forge ry, 164. 

AUiandria, Ecleclic Jews taught the Apocrypha, or doctrine of Wi«lom,4; 
body of Alexander deposited thcre, Si ; new modiScalion of andenl 
Systems of religion and philosophy, 84 ; temple of Serapis, 104. 

Alitla, 01 Elissa, a name of Mylilla, 61. 

Allegoriti.ot the Egyplians, atlempt of lamblïchus toadapt to a new System, 43. 

Alltgary, the Myilical doctrines eipresiied by J, 150; gênerai resemblance in 
différent countries, j; nol found in the lliad. or Odyisey, 11; of the 
Minotaur, 64 | composed of legeiids and fables, &6, 67 ; of the Centaan, 
76, 77 ; expressed uniyersal hannony produced by the changes of nature, 
8t ; the fable ofCeres and ProGerpiii& of Ihîs nature, 81 ; of ihe bird Fanina, 
the Phtenix of the north, S6 ; ihc dismerobennent of Bacchns lîke tbe 
death of Atys. Adonis, and Osiri^, 88 : the story of Promethens, S8 ; the 
punishments safTcred in Hell, 134; miiiuie by Virgil. isj ; physicol, in 
popular creed of the Hindus. 155: stoiyof Dacchus and Dionyius-Zagieus, 
156 ; confusion of legends, 158 ; Homeric poems and boolcs of ihe Ntw 
and Otd Tiilamenl. tumed inlo, :6r ; Jenualtm DiHvctd, 161, paisim. 

AU-Pnphttit. a tille of Jupiier, 47. 

Aima, XvàïS, f^aduiha, or sacred voman, the pHesless at Delphi. 47 
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onde of Dodona in Greecc, founded ; sIk> oT Aniun, Îd Libja, 4S ; dcvoled 
lo pn»titation in euieni lemples, 54, ;6. 

Alfhairtie «niting. 6. 

Amahkfa, ihc goït tli«t snckled Japiter. hom of, 84- 

Amatfftu.tit votaries of the Dcmble-Seicd deily. 31; pasagei in Ihe IKad 
mtntioTiine thcm, probobly interpolalioni, 33 ; five ilatncs m tbc lemple of 
Diana, at Ephciui. 33 : repaled «ontkipperi of Diana. 33 ; sjnnboLiul 
figure of Elcphanu^ 33 ; Ibe cUuîcal 6gnre« nol ODfbrea&ted. 34 ; le- 
scmblcd ihe Thogs of India in offcring human *ictiins, 34 ; repaled to havc 
inhabiled Northeni Afrïca and invoded Aïia, 34 ; ihrir country ealled 
Auyria, 34 ; Earaolpiu their leader. 34 ; itanie al Alhens identical with 
thac of Diana. 34 ; pricsiesses of Diana. 34 ; instilnted the Circtitar 
Dani.'e of the Mysleries, 34 ; Diaoa an Amaionian eoddesa. 67 ; conrt of, 
titaple of Mara ncar hy, 69 ; con6ic( wilh Theieni, 158. 

AmbasiadertA Louis XIV. asking the Kingof theSiamn«lo embrace ChriHiaii- 
ity. rebnkcd by bim. 39 ; of India, lo Angaslos. 90. 

Amitrits. loggîng rocks, or Baitiilia. like the Stonehenge, 147. 

Amhmial slon«, conical stonei depicted on Tyrian mcdals, 145. 

Ammti, judgmeDt of. S. 

Amtrica, North. pliallic ïymbols, 13; jugglen and divineis makc chaplets and 
girdles of serpenls, 14; Meiican captives sacrified, ij ; lacages believed 
the world snpported by a torloîse, 35 ; tbc pyianùd among the lymbott of 
tbe snvajes. 70. 

Atnfitlui, derived from Ampki. or oracle, 47 ; bcloved of Bacchns, 91 ; the Tinc 
peiionified, gl. 

ABifii, or Om-phe, the désignation of an oracle. 46 ; Amphi-anax. king of Ihe 
enck, 47 ; Ampelus, from om-phi. 47 ; Pamfiaus. measenger of the oracle 
47 ; oymph haï thesamc etymology. 47, 

Am-uUb, rings and fibulœ so employed. 65 ; in France, wilh tbe classic figures 
ofZensand Hinerva, and a qaolation from Gtnttii, iii. 8, 139.130; in 
England and Iteland, 130, 

AmuH, laoïe ai Zent, the All-Pervading spicit, 48, 137 ; oracle in Libya 
established by a sacrcd woroan, or " biack dove," from Thebes, 48 ; tame 
as Bacchus, 57 -, heredilary priesls ki-pl gcnealogical records, 108 ; priestly 
order lasted belween 11.000 and li.ooo yean. from Menés to the 
Penian invasion, loS ; the dcitjr moat commonlj' represenled nnder the 
syrobol of Ihe Ram ; 137 ; same as Zeus and ihe Pan of Arcadia, 137 ; 
the Inœinnns xlhereal spirit. 137 ; records said to bave been compiled by 
Sanchoniathon. 163. 

Ana.at Ana-melech. of Sippnra. ealled aUo Oanncs, probably the lame as 
Poséidon, or Neptane. 65. 

^■oIAj, the Molher-Goddeas of Anncnia. Sec Vinu!. Diana, liis, Crrts. CyhiU, 
Ailarti a.-aA AfMraJiU. 

Anak, or anax, a prince, 96 ; Ihe Dioscuri, Cnstor and PoUuk, denomïnated 
Anakes, g6 ; désignation applicd lo the Anakin. or the soni of Anak, in 
Palestine, lo Agaroemnon and Baci'bus, 151. 

Anckers. an ornament on the lonic capital, lio. 

AncicHt religions founded on ihe siime principlc. 39: generally libéral and 
humane, 39 ; the riles of every counlry pcrformed according lo Ihe law, 
pleaslng ta the deity, 40; miidificd ancw at Aleiandrio, S4, 
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AiiJrBgytuus, or Double-Seied Principle, rcprewnied ty lie beardcd Vcnoi ot 
P*pho<, 2<j, 104. I4Ç. i;9 ; by the lortoise, 39, 34 ; by tbe godde» Fnyt. 
3J ; ihe Amsions, 33 ; thc buccinum, 34; by Atyi, Adonis, »nd Bicchoï. 
67, 95. 98 ; Diana, 9g ; Etatac oT Apollo, Si ; the Sorabseus, or bU^ 
beellc, izS ; figure of Bacchui, 136. 

AngtU, sdopled by the Jews from the Chaldeani, 54. 

Animais, receivïnE divine honora, 41 ; regnrded as emanalions from the SoprcH*< 
Beîng, 41 ; worsbipped in Egypt, 43 ; instinctive motioni obsenred it 
Augnry, 44 ; kept in the lacred court at HierapoUs, 1 73. 

Ançiulil confounded Ihe Pecsians of the First with those of Ihe SecoV3° 
Dyna&Iy, 61. 

Antfnna, or sail-yard of a ship, 84. 

Antigui/yot EgypX, lod; (he uccrdotal eaïte of, betwccn 11,000 and n.-" i* 
ycaiï' duration, 3oS. 

AnuHi, Hermès, or Mercury, symbolised by a dog. 113: hii power like '*■** — " 
HeVaté, 113 ; his face gilded, and at other tîmes blaclc, 116 ; the MiiiU^:=^*f 
of Fale, 137. 

Afiafi or Aph-ophis, thc Grcat Serpent, 73 ; same as Python, 72. 

Aphiter, AipTjTiap, ■ name of ApoUo, 93, 

Aphrmiiriad, 39, 45. 

Aphroditl, the Greelc Dame of Venus, also Kypris, daaghter of Jupiter a^~ J" 
Dioni, a8 ; name perhaps derived from faredtsa, a garden, or beauti:^:^^' 
woman, 3S ; called also Hcra, or lady, a name of Juno, 39 ; the dove, b^-=ï« 
lymbol, 39 : standing on a torloise. 34 ; her bust at Coriath, 4$ ; aame < 

Mylilla, and her worshîp al Corinlh. and Cypras, accompanied by prosli^^^*" 
tion, S4 : the most ancienl of the Fates, 63 ; six monlhs of each year 
with Adonis, 85 ; represenled at Paphos as bcarded and double-scxed, 
called " The Chariot " as canying the gods, 134. See Ctltitial Vtnttt. 

Apii, or EpaphuB, the Sacred Bull of EgypU 18 ; Mneïia bis myitii: lather, I 
conceived by a ray of lîght. ig ; représentation of Osiris, 19, Jl ; irorshipi 
by the woraen tendering iheir petsons to hitn, 143. 

Apocalypse, or unvailing, a désignation of the early Christins teachïng, 4. 

ApBirypka, bidden or occult thlngs, a désignation of the esolerïc doctrine* 
the AlexanJriao Jews. 4. 

ApvUe, batlle wilh the Python, & ; statue crowned vlth olire, 17 ; the rava* 
his symbol, 39 ; Chryies his priest. 31 ; standing on a tonoise, 34 ; Ol^s 
his priesl and propbet, founded the oracle at Delphi, 46; inspiring exhalK^ .*!*- 
tion from the Earth impuled lo hîm, 47 : Ihe serpent Python his represe ^-^■^' 
lalive, 47 ; Horus in Egypt, 57, 73 ; meaning of the name, ;8 ; same " 

Abel, or Bel, the youngcr, 58 ; his figure on coins, 63 ; wotshipped in tt :^^^ 
circular temple of Stonehenge by thc Hyperboreaos, 68 ; Carinos, 70 ; 1 -^ " 
presenled by obelisks and simple columni, 70 ; protector of highwaj^, 7» ^^^ 
the hawk and lion his symbols, 74 ; the colossal slatae androgynoi:^^ ^^'> 
81, 99 ; Didumicus or DidymiEUS. temple of, Bs ; the Destroyer ' 

well as Dcliveter, gt ; called Saumkleniis, or liiard-killcr. Pythies 
putreGer, Sminikeus, or ma use- ki lier, Chrusaur. etc.. 91. 93 ; identity w 
Hercules, 93. 93: the Day-Sun, 94 ; his worship as Didymxus mïied wi 
that of Bacchus, gs ; hîi lyre, gs; cause of ludden death, 100 ; father 
i£iculapius, 100 ; canied the .Cgii, 131 1 accompanying his lyre wilh t 
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dance, 139 ; Ihe oldesC oocle a.nil saQctiiB:7 in Didjmi. 144 ; bnst, 14} : 
lUIae siiling upon eggs, with a serpent çoiled around Ihem, (fl7 ; statue 
lilting on a cunical stane, 148 ; the Mystk Dance, l$a ; — calted the Far- 
Sliooler, 153: — enirusicd wilh the rare of the cblld Dionysus-Zagreus, 15Ô ; 
iavoked by Agamemnon, 16$. 

Apfkt, an honorary reward al tbe Olfmplc. Ijlhmian and Pjrtbian games, 
IS3- 

Apulriut, imposed upon by new syslero of the Egyplian priesthood,43 ; invo- 
cation.of Isis, 83 ; raeaoing ùf his ■' seeing of ihe sun at midnighl," 96 ; de- 
scription of Ibe Sacred Boat-procession, 134. 

Ar, the Boar tint slew Adonis, the symbol of Ares or Mars, 85. S6, 

<4ra#j, wonhipped UrotaSt, or Dionystis, under the fonn of a Bull, 19; aclcnowledg' 
edoalf the maie and feiaale powen of cieation, ig ; the Hyk-Sos, orSbep- 
herds of Egypt, 43, 74 ; revered the square slooe as the emblem of the 
celestial Venus, or femate productive power, 63 ; Cjrclopean building», 74 ; 
many temples werc cavemi eut in the rock, 117 ; Wûrshipped Peor or Pria- 
pus, the god of génération, 131. 

Arba-Il, orfourfotd god, 3$, 

ArtMtU fenui, the ancieat Ventu, statue bjr Dvdaitu, aiso on Mount Libanus, 
149. 

Ant, »ce Man. 

Ar^ivi women moumed the death of Adonis, Ss : — propheteis perceired Ihe 
future by tisting the blood of a lamb. ISO. 

Argimautic expédition, a fable ptobabiy derived fiom the Egyptlan device of 
the tam-symbol of Amun, in a boni. 16S. 

Ariadiu, Ihe fabled wife of Bicchus, 66 ; probably the same as Persephonï, or 
FiDserpinâ, 66 ; said lo hâve been the daughter of Minos and killed by 
Diana, 66 ; holding a pine cone, II3 ; Theseui. her fabled loïer, 158. 

ArifH, the steed, offspring of Neptune or Poséidon, and Deroeler, 80. 176. 

^fWûmr^Ki. cha^ed with impiely for endeavoring lo prove the truth ofthe 
heliocentric syslem, ;8. 

AiilitfiAaiui, char^ed Diogoras and Socralcs with impîety in attribnting the 
oïder and uaîty of Ihe universe to circular motion, 60. 

Ari, of Nooh and the Centaurs, 7; ; Sacred Boat of Osiris, 134 ; probably Ihe 
fînt iUggesIioD of the fable of the Argonauts, t6S. 

Anntnia, sexnal rites of Venus- An ai tis, 54, 67 ; probably conquered b]t Zobak, 
the Arabian Seipent-King. ti. 

Amne, of Apollo. called also btlet and oiclos ; signify the émission of the 
isyi of the sun, gi. 

Armiot, qneen of Ptolemy Philadelphus, called alsO Hlppîa, So, 

Artatatej, salrap of Ponlus, introduced the Mîthraic rîtes, 53. 

Artemis. See Diana, Brimir, Hekall. 

AryaKU.isS\,j . two great branches, the Zend, or Persian. and the Btahman, or 
Hindu, Ë3 ; Kuru, a popular title before the Ecpaj^tion, I54. 

Ata. King of Judah, déposes bis oiolber for making a ntunpail, or phallîc 
manikin, like those of Bgypt and al the temple of the Syrian goddess and 
tbe Venus-Erycina, 4g. 

Aâa, aecret or mystic System preserved by Ihe bereditaiy priesthood, 3 ; 
inhabitants worshipped tbe cross or tau as the emblem of Venus, 30 ; 
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OTeimn by 0\t Anuzans, 34; eoniucM» by the Egyptûuis, 43; gn 
regard for oracles, 50: " Mouraing for the only-Begolten." 50; musirt 
michilccluce. 74 : the lion oa ïcpatchtal mooitmeDts, 74 ; ^mbtdkil 
Ggniex wonhipped, 144 ; fire uid Kipenl worabip gencrvlly diffnscd, tjl : 
baman lurificei common, 153; the mytlic rites, 157. 

A>t% f oiaeas, piaced wtth the winged globe ovet Ihc poiticoes of Egjpdui 
temples, 13 ; «potheosis of Cleopntra. 15. 

Aipatia. a myslic [itie apoD the statocs of Veniu-Archilii, 14^ 1 

Aa. Ihe symbol of Typhon, S7, 

Aisyria, aime of the coumiy of Ihe Amaxons. 34 ; dïalect o( Asayria andeot and 
cognale «ilb Ihe "language of the gods." 3S \ wonhip of Bel and MylitU. 
S4, 67 : Cyclopean slnidaries. 74 ; golden calf of Belb-el placed in Ihe ' 
masenm, ijS. 

Attartt, at Aphrodite, the Cetestîal or Heavenly Venus, a goddess of tbe mystic 
litex. 9 ; same as Tecra and Isis. 34 ; same as Diana, of tbe Ephe^ians, aiul 
Anaitii, 34; the "grove." or aihera her lymbol. 4g: bel wotship il | 
Eiyx. Armenia. aod Palestine, acco m pan icd by proslitution. 55: iadisk- 
Mth in her temples, ;6 ; Pcrsiani leamed her worship, 61 ; the urne 
■■ Fuiphai, wife of MÎdoi. 6;. 66; called Paphia, motherof the Ceotaun, 1 
77 ; the deity of the moon, the same as Euiopa, 103 ; weapons of King I 
San] placed in her lenipte. 1 1 J ; See Ctltilial Veiuu. 1, 

AilafktntSy a spirit of Ihe planels, 16. 

Ailtrisk, same as the lac^iated head of Apollo. 64 ; meaat the nale principle. I 
66 : of the lun on Carthaginian coini, with a borse, 76 ; a wolf the œntie, I 
CI9 ; ihc caps of Dioscari, 116. 

Ai/ral divinilies, originally Ihe sole gods, t ', daya of the week named aller, f 
"45- , 

Aiirolegy. judidal. 5 1 ; grew oui of Ihe doctrine ihat the active principle of ihe . 
universe Bcled by permanent laws. 51 ; Drydcn. the poel, sometimes piac- 
ticed il. $1 ; Dr. Noah Sione, of Connecticut, 53 ; — origioated with the 
Chaldeans, 53 ; — not much regarded by Ihe Kgypiîans, 53. 

Altrgatù, the Syrînn goddess, same ai Aitaité, Isis, Cybelê, and the Heavenly f 
Venus, 64 ; ronnd-Iowcr pïlUrs at her temple, 74. Sec Hitrapotii, 

Alhàim, piobably not a déniai of existence of the gods, bat violation of the 
Mysteries, 40 ; punished vith death at Adiens, 40 ; Ihe offense of Diagora» . 
and Socrales, 40 ; theoretically the source of judicial aslrology, Jl ; the 
helioccntrîc System the probable matler divulgcd, 60. 

Athena. or Athenê. see Pallat, Mintnia, and Ncitk. 

AlAeniaru. made the Eleusinian Mysteries more celebraled thin any other wor- , 
ship. 3 ; puntshed wilh death ihose who divulged any thing taught there, 
5 : subjecled colonies, 8 ; vencraled Ihe olive, 17 ; required the priestcss 
to Curse Alcibiades for profanalioc, 3q ; punished alheism wilh death, 40 ; 
— form of Hermès, 149 ; — women celcbrahng the Thesmophoria, 165. 

AtifMf, impiety punished wilh death, 5. 40 ; lubjected Asialic colonies, S ; 
AmajEoni kd ihithei by Eumolpns who ituliluted the Eleusiaia, 34; statue 
of the Amaion. or Diana, 34 ; priestess lefused to curse Alcibiades, 39 ; 
atbeism, not mciely a dcnial of the eiislcnce of ihe gods, bat a revealiug | 
or calnmniating of the Myilerica, punished with death, 40; Ariadne ' 
bnnght thithei by Theseus, 66 ; feKivali of Uauchus kept, 88. 
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àlm»», tlie hidden one. ihc Tammui of Kiekicl. 7s. See Batthtu ind Qdrit. 
Attila, ihe Gclîc, iroiïhippcd the «word aX (be Acmpolis of Athens. 11;. 
AltradUn. the fitsl prioeiple of animation, called aiso Eros, Love, and Priapni, 

13, 31, 21, 38. gi ; rcpresented by the loadsione. 59 ; Ibe ïuq, according lo 

Pylhagoras, the attractive force, 59 ; — supposcd to bc a wreck or fragment 

of more universal science tliat once existed, 60. 
Attributa, elernat, personjfied, the source of the iheoeoni», 3S- 
Atfs, an Aïiutic dïvinity, idenlical with Bacchuii, Adonis, and Osiria, 49 \ the 

Fhrjgiao Bacchus, S4 ; called also ihe Minoliur, 34 ; killcd by a boar, 36, 

156 ; double-seied, 67, gs, gS; conceived by the goddess Nana, or Anailis, 

ealing a pomegranate, 112, 
Angury and Vaticination. 44 ; lirsl by animaU and birds, 44 ; gave place ta 

oncotar temples, 45 ; the Bacchic impulse, or prophétie mania, 45 ; collée 

of Aagurs at Rome, 5t, 
Aunrra, or moming, borne by Ihe horse Pegasns, 76, 
Avatars, Hindu deiliei, manifested as ifrii ot heroes, 15g. 
AutAurity at the MyateKes rejected by the Euhemerista, 163. 
AtHita, Zend, its aulhenticity as Ihe work of Zoroaster denied, 6l ; nolhing 

more Ihan the ritual of the modem Ghcbers oi Parlées, 63 ; probably genu- 

Axiirei, Aiiokersa, Axiokersos, and Cosmilus, the Cabeician gods, 150 ; lame aa 
îaVO, Demeter, PrOMrpinl, and Hermès. 



£ùal, of Tyre, Melkarth, the Tyrian Hercules, 2 : his figure on coin» ptwiiely 
like thaï of the Grecian Jupiter, zo ; high places of, 46; Peor, the Moabite 
divinity, 49 : worship tike that of Isis, S5 ; Baal-Zebub. the Phœniciin 
oiacle-god, ranked by the Jcws ns Prince of ihe Devils, 89 ; sacred bonfire» 
in IreUnd. 123 : children bumed orpassin^ ihrough the lire, 133 ; probably 
the same as Baldur, or Habaldur, Ihe Scnndinavian deîty, 113 ; worship in 
Palestine alwaya attended by prostitution, 131; statues like Ihuse of 
Pciapus or Bacchus, 133 : Baal-Tamar, ot lord of the pa!m. 151. 

BaaLiii, or Heliopolis, the City of the Sun. logging stonea, 148. 

Babyton, divine créative Hltribute, personified os maie and fcmale, called 
Bel and Mylitia, 54 \ women pro'itituted in ibe temple of Mylitta, 
S4. 

BmiKU Orgiea. or Oi^pes of Dionysus, doctrine laught relative to Ihe eouI. 4, 
1191 introduced by Melampus, 10 ; Icamedfrom the PbœiiiciaQsof Bceotia, 
10; introduced by Orpheus, 11 ; figs and the phallus borne in procession, 
30; proceedingsagainat them at Rome, 40 ; the ecstaiies of the volaries, 
4J ; drinking to intoxication allowed, 45 ; extravagance of ihe Grcciaa 
voroen, 49 ; supeiseded by the Mîthraic ritea, 53 ; celebrated in Ihe 
Orkneys, or Hébrides, as well as by the Thraciana Utd Hindos, âR ; observed 
in Thrace, where ihe Cyclopes inhabiled, 74 ; the Phrygians commemorate 
the god asleep in winter and awake in summer, 8; \ — trieanial célébration 
at Delphi, 9s ; women whippcd ai ihe triennial festival ai Aléa, 103 ; 
— rapposedto hâve been celebrated by tbc Jewa. 133; belli wom, 133. 
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Baccku!, or Dionysus. flighl of, a mystic alUgory, 6; a god of the Mjnteriei, 9; 
oltnys ossociated with serpent wonihip, g ; called Priapus, at Lamp- 
lacui, 10; his wacship and the phaltic processïoD introduced tij 
Melanipus, 10 ; désignation of tlic Great Serpent showed by Taxjlus M 
Alexander, t; ; caLled Bougenes, 18 ; said by Herodotui ta be the Arabiit 
deitj Urotalt, ig ; repiesenled the whole generatïve power. 30 : the gott 
■IsD his Bymbol, 30 ; called bIeo " the first-begotlen love." and " Fatber 
fods and of mcn." Ii. 32, 36 ; in mythology, K.ronos,or Zeus. the Unknowii 
Falher. wasreverencedaalhe Falhci and he as the Son, 31; slalue at Eleiuit, 
36 ; ihe Ëg and phallns bome in his processions, 30 : carried Lu the thïgli 
of Jupiter, 33; thefoliage of Irees aod ail evecgreeasiacred to bim,3ï; tbe 
tlughs of victinu burned in sacriHce. 33 ; why said ta be bome at Thebei, 
35 i ecstaiy at his orgies, 4s ; the vine a favorite symbol. 45 ; the god tbe 
lOnrce of prophétie inspiration, 4$ ; an Asiatîc divinity, and idenlîcal wilta 
Atys, Adonis, Oiiris, and probahly Siva. or MahaDeva, and aUo «rith Bail- 
Peor, 4g ; husband of Ariadne, 66 ; sometimes depicted double-sexed. 67 ; 
represenled the gênerai émanation of the productive power, 67; wor&hippcd 
in the Bntish Islands, 63; Sabazius, temple, on Mount Zilmïssus, in Thrace, 
6g; invocation in the Bacchu, 75 ; thebuU.miny-headed serpent, and lion, 
bis symbols. 7; ; Satyrs, or Cenlaurs, accompanying his Indian eipedïtion, 
7B ; ihe goddess Hippa the nurse of the gcneralor, 79 ; a mound jn Atheat, 
Bo ; (he deer asymbol, 81 ; Korc, or ProserpinS, his reputed mother in the 
Orphie Mysleries, 83, 156 ; rites celebrated at Eleusis wilh those of Cerei, 
85 ; Ganymedes anolher fonn of, S7 ; dismembenuent by ifae Tilana, SS ; 
grapessacred to him. 89 ; accompanird by léopards devou ring grapcs, go; 
Ampelus, gi ; identily with Hercules. 93; the noctumal sun, 94; 
laff or laon, a mystic title, 95 : called also Hyes, gj ; same as Castor, gfi ; 
tcrmiiiated his expédition in the remolest East, 96 ; tomb at Delot, 96; 
god of the waters, 98 ; the Devouret. 103 ; myslîc epilhet of Pcrikioniol, 
m; the pomegranate on his diadem. 113; Ihyrsus lunnounled by pini 
cône, 113; mystic fan. or winnow. tio; called Liknites, 130 ; ivy, or ifaVj<u, 
âedicated ta him as a Kisscan or Cusbile dcity, 134: called also Bromioi, 
133; supposed by Plutarch tohave been vrorshipped by the Jewi, 133 ; Amno 
bi« fathei, 137 ; Nyssian dance sacred to him. 139; terrestrîal genea.lo|ry a 
fable, 140 ; Dendritcs, 144 ; slory of Zagreas, 156 ; the " oew Baccbuc,' 
ion of Zeui and Pioserpinâ, 1^6 ; called Ph-anax, 151. 

Sattulia, amberics, ambrosial stones, lo^itig stones, pendre stones, 147, 148. 

Baldtui! of Silenus explained as caused by .salacïty, 7g. 

Saidur, a Scandioavian deity, probably the Sun, or liaal, 133, 

BambyU. Sec HUrafoUt and Vtnus, 

Baftism of the man Jésus, and his union with Christ, as taoght by aectariei, 17 ; 
or ablution in are and water getierally practiced, I3i ; how perfornied, I3t ; 
preceded tnilialion, I3i ; Jewiah prosélyte îmmerïed bcfore being circnni' 
ciscd, 131 ; consîdered as being regenerated and animaled with a new soal, 
133; hy fire, at thebonSresofBaal, 133; practiced by tbe Hindus, RomMii, 
Irish, Scandinavians, Italians and Jews, laa ; purification by blood of a 
boU, goat or ram in the Milhraic rites, 133. 

Bartoriant, and earlieit Greeks, worshipped only the «un, moon. carth, ilars 
and iky, i ; — mysleriei and sacred rites, 71. 
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fijriaritm o! Ihe middie âges. 7. 

Bardi, MusEus and Eamolput said to be from Thncc, II ; OlcD, a prieal of 
ApoUo, uid to hâve founded (hs Oncte al Delphi, 46; — ucerdotal, pol- 
ishcd >Dd mclhodised Ihe Greek Innguage. jo, 

£arùy. > aymbol af ihe female aidina. 38 ; thrown upon Ihe atur >s sacrïlîces, 
31 ; wïnc m»de from il by Ihe Egyptians, 31. 

BaltU-Axe, received divine hoDon. 114 ; symbol on a coin, 170. 

Bouho. a, jiersonificnlion of Nighl. 57. 

Beads, used lo ceckon time. ind alio ta eadosc Ihe sacred symboli, 3t. 

Biar. ■ poUi constellation, called also Ibe Wagon. 97. 

Bit, sacred to Venus ; ils tiame in Greek, meUtta, beitig a pnn on the name of 
Ihe Bnbyîonian Venus or Myliita, m. 

Btttlt, or Sraiab.xus. represented ibe perradinE spiiit or ruUng pnmdence of 
Ihe deity, iiS ; androgynous. 138. 

Beittg, Suprême, or Suprême God, thc Zeus of the primitive Greeks, 30, 33 ; 
doelrioc of the Ophiles or serpent worshippers, 16 ; Akiaon. 34 ; mode of 
cxûtence. 35 ; the primitive pervading spirit and fais émanations, 37. 3S, 
41, 43 ; sOBrce of auguiy and oracles. 44, 45 ; Jopîler AU-prophelic. 47 : 
active principle of the nniverse. acliog by permanent laws and pre-estab- 
lithed mlcs, 51. 

Bel. or Belos. worshipped in Aisyria. $4 ; lame as Zeiu and BaaI. 54 ; fither of 
Europa, 6; ; composite S3'mbots in temple al Babjlon, 144. 

Btliif, generalty shaped bymankind lo Iheir dispositions, 136. 

BtlUrof/nHi. rode the horse Pegasus. 76 ; worshipped Alhenï as Hippeia, 76. 

Btllona, a tille of Athene, androgynous, 137, 136. 

BtUi, in retigious worship, 131 ; «rom at the rites of Bacchos. 133, 133; a 
charm againsi fbedcstroying power, 131 ; ui^ed by the Jewsat nev moon, 
13a ; employedat éclipses, 133 ; on H indu statues. 133 ; on priapïc (igares, 
133; htgh priests of Egypl and the Jews hung them lo Iheic sacerdotal 
garments, 133 ; rung at worship by Brahmans and Roman Catholics. 133 ; 
toUedon occasion of dcath, 133 ; fairies and trolls driven away, 183. 

Btht, orObelos. Ihc dait of Apollo, 93. 
r Btrien, Ihe Cyclopeani of Libya probably of that race, 73. 
I Bmtynthian Mother, 166. 

BMagaval-Gita. qnoted. 41, 13s, 

Sird, or egg, «bich wufint? 13 ; the eggbefore, tj ; emblem of the Spîrîl or 
Third Person. 170 ; Ihe myslic dove and Itsiian woodpeeker. 01 Yan» tor- 
qnilta, 171, 17a. 

Bbçd, of Tictims in Lapland. sprinkled on idols, 30 ; oSeied to Brimo, toi ; the 
corporeal résidence of the soûl, 1 19 : Ihe shades of Ihe dead tasting it to 
repUnish iheir fsculties, 119 ; doctrine of Hippocrates, Plutarch, Ihe Pe». 
taiftuk and Odyssty, 119; Ihe propbetess of Argoi loslcd it to possess the 
knowledge of futurily, lao ; probably the origïn of the sanclity atlribuled 
to red and purple. I30; myslic baptism, 133. 

Star. \Ar^ emblem »f winter, and symbol of Ares or Mars, itew Adonis. 85 ; 
carried in lotemn procession. Sa ; Atys kitlcd by a boar or Min in thaï 
fonn, 86 ; Mars «vore the skin of this animal, 87 ; Frey killed, 87 ; sacri- 
fice at Yule, 87 : paSte effigies sacred at feasls, 87 ; Mars represented, 78 ; 
■bhorrence of the Sesh, 87. 

xs 
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Beat, or sacrcd ship, employcd by Egyptians at festivals for the ion and ' 

'33 ' ^tx!^ "^ Babylan so Iraniportcd. 134 ; a genenil symboI, dcDotii^ the 
pUitic spirit floBting upoTi the wilen, 167. 16S. 

Bady. material. mide by Ibe Dcmiurge for mon afierhe bid otlen of 11» Tm of 
Knowledge. 17 : soûl blunted sud obscured, 4$. 

Burelia, leitled by Cadmus the C&beirian god, lo ; the temple called Ùnt Se- 
pcnt'ïHead. 15. 

B»en Elaltia. or driver of cattle. a tille ot Diana, loa. 

Bem. of ApoUo. djrected ihe émission of llie rsys of Ibe sun. 91. 

Bciing, in ihe mystic wor^hip, 1^3 ; a mode of immolating humui Ti 
'53- 

Bmetliii, wilh figure* of Krpents, 16. 

Brakm. Ihe Great One. source of eoianalioni, 177. 

Braima, "wated upoo his lotus thtone." lOJ ; the Creator, pnaduced (rtn 
Brahm. Ihe Ineffable God, 177. 

BmAmans, retained în the Dehkan the cusiom of prostitution at the temple, 
;6 ; a branch of the gr»t Aryan family. 33 ; vencraled Ihe lotns-âowcr, 
ring a bell at prayers. ablutions and otheracts of dévotion, I33 ; lell fntmc 
happiness by retati, iSa. 

Briail. the right, omitted on symliolical and Amuonian statues, 33 ; the Su- 
matian woroen said to havc cïtirpaled, 33. 

Bridlâ. put by Minerva into Ihe moulh of Pegasus. laS. 

Brimo, HekatÊ, Persephoné, Artemiï. or Diana, appeased with hninan victiin 
and bloody rites. 103 ; boys whipped al her altar at Sparla, t<» ; Ae d 
troyer, I13. 

Brimstoru, called Ihrien or dÎTiaesubstance.beciiise ofits apparent resemblanit 
in odor and properliesto lïghtning, 135. 

Britain, mystic tore of ancient priests of, 3 ; employed the tymbol of the sua 
■nd serpent, 15: lemple-drclc at Abury catled the Snake's Head, 15; 
StODchenge, a circular temple of Apollo, 68 ; Phœmcian and Carthaginiu 
merchants Iradcdlhere for lia, 68; obclïsks in Yorkshire, 69; amulets. 19a 

Bramius, a natne of Uacchus, g;. 
Brj-aitt. Jttccb, derivM Ihe term " Lyeian" from El- Uk ihe sun-king, 6g ; (hcoiy 
of ttie Centanrs, 77 ; explanation of the goddess Hippa, cannibalism M 
human Bacrificcs, Ihe horsc Pegasas and Ihe Ssh Ceto. So ; affint 
Prometbeus was a god of the Colchians. and Ihat the Eagle and Hearl weit 
the cresl and cmblcm of Egypi. 88 ; tombs or sacred hillocks, ; ttald 
tbat tbs Greeks raislook Ihe term (shen, a priesl. for iuim. a dog, i tj, 114 ; 
déclares the pyramids designed for high allars aod temples, 117: coDiiden 
Ihe Cabeiri the priesis of the Great Mother,l37; considers the Gorgon'» 
head surrounded with serpents a synibol of Divine Wisdom, 130 ; derived. 
Ptiapus from Peor and Apis, 133 ; derived Nymphsea, etc., fiom oj 
«mphi. 141 ; crilicised, t6l ; compared with Eubemerus, Sanchoniathol 
and Eusebias, 163. 

Bryatil, William CuUen, translation of the llùui, faitim ; renden Lulceios, 
Lytian, 6q, 

B-iastis, Ibe Diana of the Egyplians. 57. 

BiuàHum, or aquatic mail, androgynous, > Hindu lymbol, 34. '' 

BuiliUrt will not eut timber in the full of the mooD, loa 
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(7, wonliipped hy the Egypiiansby ihe Htle of Mnevis md Apis, 18,35; 
the fonn and sytobol of ihc myslicsl Bacchus. iS : deooled the Etnemlive 
power. iS ; sud to be Ihe eidalen ai Osiris, ig ; ma Acibian symbol, 19 ; 
yenCTSledby theCbineseuid in Jipao. Hindiutxii,Scaiidin*via,elc.20: on 
coins, 65 ; the Miootaui Ihe lymbol Ëist humanUed, 6s: — meajit ihc tams 
u the lingam, j6 ; viogid, the Egyplian and Hebrew Cbenibi, 77 : a 
lymbol for rivets, 9S ; boie the statue of Zens at Ihc temple of Hierapotii, 
167. 

Bnlia, or disk, vom bj the young men of Italy as an amnlel, 13a 

Bi^a/pt, construcled a auiae of Fortune. 84. 

Bvrial, baming and embalming of the dead, 117. 

BuTtàng the dead. thas setdngfiee the «ml from the body, 117. 

Butttrfiy, ot piycit, ïyrobol of the «thereal toul, 123. 

Byblot, raysteiies of AdonU at, 85 ; Phiio of, 163. 



C. 

CiirtW, thegreilgods, Egyplinn.lhe sonsof Phlha, 137; worshipped in Phrygia, 
Saniolbrace. Lemnos. and Tenedoi. wherever Vnlcaji was veaeraled, 127 ; 
said by Bryanl lo hâve been pricïls of Cybelè, 127 ; Zeiis or Japiler. a 
Cabcirian god, sa? ; mysleries of Samolbrace, 150 ; my&llcal names, 150 
further aecount, iso ; said by Sanchoniathon to bc sons of Sydyq 157 ; 
the Dioscuri said to be the same deilîes. 157. 

Cadmii, or Cadmeiaos, a people occupying Tbebes, 10 : said to bave been con- 
ducled [o the «ite of the Cadmeian or ciladel by a cow, 35 ; Bacchus the 
son of a Cadmeian damiel, 36 ; probably so denominaled from ihe name of 
Iheiigocl Cadmus, i;i. 

CaJmillus, Camillus, Casmilus, latne as Codmiis in the Sacnothmciin mysteries, 
15a 

Cadmiu, reputed to hâve eolonised Bœolia, 10 ; a deity identical witb Thath, 
Hermès, and the Pbieiiidan ^sculapiui, 10* a Tytîsn, the first teacher of 
the Bacchic myblerie^ 10 ; bis diughter Ino, or Lcucothotî. a sea-goddess, 
II ; — said to bave tnarried an Amazon, 34; probably ihe same as Cadmil- 
Ids or Casmilus in Che mysteries, ijo; story purely allegorical, 150 ; said 
to bave beeo changcd lo a serpent, 150. 

Cadu€etu, the staff or sceptre of Mercury, encîrded by two serpents, 114. 
\mi, or biUocks, lymbols of consécration at cross-ronds. 148. 

Cal/, the symbol of Epaphus, the son of lo, 36 ; — the golden, of the Eiodus, 
54 ; the sacred calf of Bethel carrjed to Assyria, 148. 

Camèyui, King of Pcrsia. conqucst of Egypi and cruelty, 44. 

CtfffJMj, Ihe Ëttering-vase his symbol, lit. 

CwwM, the Phrenician. employed by the Cyclopean builders in constructing the 
valll nf Mycenx and olher greal works. 74. 

CàtumùalÙH, a ptactice of delfying men whose extraordinary powers were re- 
girded as divine émanations. 153. IJ4 ; pracliced by Ibe priesTs of the Syrian 
goddess at Hierapolis, 172 ; also by the Roman Catholic Churcb, 173. 

Cafi, wom by the Ibe Dioscuri, 96, llô ; by Anubis. 96 ; a distinction of rank 
among the Scyihian*, 116; a tymbol of frecdom and émancipation among 
the Romani, 116 ; samc wora by Mercury and Vulcan, 12Û. 
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C*rtJiafini»m,. 

tÛ>.68;Si 

of bone. 78 ; ncnficed tb«ir cfafldrea to Aàx pdt, 193. 
Ci/l^ utd Poltnx, Ihc Grcal Gods. tame as BMxtei nd ApoUo, çCi^ tl& tni 

die fonr liocs is ilw Oéjrsity vnAaùMi&j ip«ria«* vkkib rditt la ikir 
dcification, 157 ; laid to turc fuecwdtd to thcfkiy of tke Dioacwi I5T' 

CatIraUd tncn, ■ccording la Bippocnt«, Bcvcr ImM, 79 : csiptojpej at pikA 
al llienpolii. the Phi7gUn templei, and Aoae of Egypl, 174, 175 ; piadicd 
pedcTMtjr, 175- I 

Cal, billing one panuhed wilh dcith by Eerptïui ma^stntes, 41 ; a ^mbol of 1 
the Mdod (Dd Feroale Ptinciple, 100. 

Catkari, Albigciucs and PinliciaDS Tcneiated tlte ^alliodaeinoa serpent, 17. 

Caoït. temple at Phygali. witb > statule of Despoîna, 79 ; — the laàent Igmbd 
117; — templei, I17. 

Ctcropi. a deilied hen>. 14 ; fabled to hâve txcn both man and vomaii, 159. 

CrIfiHal, or dberol SOnl, rcpresenlcd by ipiycit or bntterAy, 113. 

Ctleilinl LoTC, {(Ce AftracHan). the emanalion of the Dirïne Spîrit, 38. 

CeieirialVtnat, Venin Urmit. or the Heavenly Veniu. (callcd hIso Aphredilt 
Aitarif. K^pris, Anaîtîi and Atatgatû or Dercelo, the Syriaa goài») 
Ihe detignalion applied by Herodotui to the Female Principle of tbe Dni- 
Tcnc, 30 ; called alao Aillât or LiUtb, 30 : represented the female ot JMS- 
ritte ptoduelÎTe principle. î8, elfaiiim ; lymboU, aS : reprcsented by i^ 
cow, 35 ; wonhip adopled by ihe Babylonian wornen, and in Cypnu, Ai- 
nenia, Phrygia, Carthage. Italy and Palestine, and il Eryi. with seio»! 
rite*, S4- Sîi 1^7 : ^1™ W l'" Peniani. 61 ; a square ttone her «Tinbol. ^V- 
the moil ancient of Ihe Fates. 63 ; rorrthet of Ihc Centaots. 77 ; declare<l W 
Apnleiu-i, the aame ai Isis, EleuÛBian Ceres. and Proierpioa. 83 : co"' 
prchended by the Phcenician names. Europa and AsTarté, 103 : armed ''>''' 
Diana in the fcroples at Cyihera and Corinih, 103; called also Heta, « 'J' 
the pomegranale her symbol, 113; slyled by the Delphians ihe Ck^^"^ 
134 ; repreienled by ihe Henniphrodite, 14g 1 stalne it Samothrace, '"f^ 

CtlHt nalioni, employed oaks as symbols of the Suprême God, 47 ; temf " 
drcular. 61; temple in Zealand. 68 ; temple ofApollo at Slonehenge. "* 
the Cyelopes the progeniton of Iribes. 74 ; Mercury. Ibe deîly of the 
dent Gauli, 114 ; — nations bumed thcir dead, 117. 

Cmlauri, eonjeetured lobe the horse-symbol patllyhumanised, 76;depicte^e3* 
the temple of lais at Dendcra, 77 ; suppoied by E. Pococke to hâve ^ 
Oamed from Candohar. near the Indus, 77 ; repuled by Brysnl lo be o^ 
" Nephelim race." 77 ; afTsprinE of Iiion and NepheW. 77 ; the detl M 
tion of ihips, 77 ; supposed by HJîlop lo be the progeny of women pi — " 
toteil at the temples of Mylilla and Aitacl!, 77 : said by Nonnui lo b^s 
offtpring of Zcus and the P.iphian Venni, 77 ; how depictcd in Lesbo* ^ 
Ihe peculiar fono that of the original Satjis. 7S ; laid lo be Satyis. 7'^| 
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Jopiter seulptored reposing on ont, Si ; Hercules dtstroyïng a Centaar, 
83 1 conflicl with Thcseus. 156. 

CtTojlts. ■ nune of Zeut. the god of ail, 138. 

CJTimMnùu of devolioD Dot beld lo be impoiUkiil cxcept as a part of Ibe civil 
govcmmcnt, 40, 

Ctnt, ta Dcmcter, the goddc» >nd guardianof ihc Eleusinian Myiteries, 4, iA \ 
S5 ; witidering. 6 ; called aiso Isis in Egypt. Venus and Asiarlè ïn Syria, 
9 ; Cftlled also Démêler oc Mother Earlh, 23 ; name more plausibly dcrived 
from the Sanskrit Deva-matri, or uiother-goddess. 33 ; the pecsonilicstioil 
trf Ibe passive or female prcxluclive pcînciple supposed to pervadc ibe earth, 
93 ; callcd atso Dco, 23 : wife of the omnipotent falbsr. il^ther or Japitcr, 
93 : called Heittia by the Cermans, 33 ; the source of legislalioo, 37 ; the 
poppy consecmled lo her, 45; Despoina, her daughier by Neptune, 79; 

— and Proserpino, an allegory invented. as \ invotced by Lucius ai Celesrial 
Venus and Proserpina, B3 ; same as Isis and Proserpina al Cnidos. 83, 157 ; 

— called liera, 113 ; the ancienl Bacchus snid to bc her son, 156 ; The>- 
mophoria. 165. 

Cttnoia CollatioH, the statue of (he Paphian Venus, or a priesl, 3g. 

Ctta, Ihe great fish, sacred lo Dagan or Poséidon, Sa : symbol of a ship, 81 ; 
the swallowing ofjouah by a greal Ssh. probably bii rescue by a ship, 58, 
So. 

Chaiérans, or Magîans. great praclitionets of judicial astrology, 53 ; taught the 
existence of an universal all-peivading spirit. 63 : lîrsl a conquering and 
dvilising nalïon. and aflerwards a leamed caste, 53 ; Zoroaster probabif 
a leader or président, 53 ; tbeîrcbief enlitled Rabbîot Rab Mag. 53 : Mith- 
laism probably a form of iheir religion, 53 ; the Jewish Kabila or tradi- 
tions derircd from Ihem, 53 ; Julius Ciesar auisted in refotming the Calen- 
dar by Sosigiaes (soo of Sosiosh), 63 ; knew the heliocentric System. 60. 

Otaes, dcscent of Achamolh to impart life lo Ihe cléments, t6 \ Tarlarui ■ 
Kparale world beyond. 135, 

Ch^ItU of serpents wom by jugglers in Nonh America, 15 ; on the heads of 
the symbolical ligures on coins, 31 ; of poplar or olhcr planta wom by 
Hercules, 95. 

Charùr, a lit le of Venns, 134. 

Ciarii, the wife of Vulcan. 136. 

Chartm and bis boat. a late lîctii 
Amenti, 3 ; iniroduced into 



n, S ; Iaken from the Egyptian judgment of 
Ihe Orphie myslerie», 8 ; Honis Ihe original, 



Cluirtm. the Centaur, the son of ihc Cenlaur Kronoi, 77. 

Climtb. a wingèd buU. an Egyptian symbol. 77. 

Cb'iUmi, Salurn or Kronos devouring his own. 34; Ahai bumed his in the 
fiie, 133 : sacrificed by the Carthagintans and other nattons lo their gods, 
133; ijimbols in Northern countries, 147 ; oamed from deilies, IJJ ; how 
Odin named his, 154. I5S- 

CbVntfm. a composite lymbol including the goal, lion and serpent, gi, 139, 
134. 

Ctiitd, and Cbinese, mode of representing ideai, 6 ; Tartar princes carry a 
serpent as a military standard, 14 ; symbob on coini, IJ ; Palace of the 
homed Bull, 30 ; — emplojed rosaiy, 31 ; — had Ihe symbol uid ttory of Ibe 
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lortoite, 35 ; snerificed to ihe ïpîritî of thc 

the seclaiics of Fohi hâve added allcgorical Tables, 40 ; hBve no dogmaiioJ 

theology, or p^riecation Tor opinion, 40 ; represCDl Ihe «un ks a cock in a 

circle, 70 ; tombs. edtlîces. and ulEnsils a^omed wîth the fii^nrc of a lion, 

7S ; placed ucred imagCi upon Ihe lolm-flower, 105. 
CMamyi, hanging rrom the shoulder of Jupiter, 12g; s^nbol of deiâcatiflo, 

173. 
Choirepsatt, a désignation of Bacchus, 10. 
durât dance of the itan lymboliied by the myslic dancct 138, 
Cktiil, Ophite legend, 16 ; generated by the Suprême Bcing from SopUa, or 

pneuma, Ihe Divine WisdDm, 16 ; entemd into the man Jesui at baptiim, 17. 
Christian. leacheT» laughl Ihe apocalypse of Ihe Mysteries,4; — jectar ies adopirf 

serpent-worship, 15; — oniiquaries' opiuiotiof thc cross ofSerapîs, 30; 

cielies possibly inppoicd lo hâve been guilty of thc crimct impaled to Ibe 

Bacchanalians, 56; — writersof the 3rd and 4lh cenlurici tumed thehislor- 

ical books of the New Ttilamenl înto ollegory, I61 ; — writers BCcepled 

thc fragment imputed to Suncho nia thon, 163. 164. 
Ciranai, or Time, laid lo be Ihe same m Kronos, or Satum, as ; Um ideotitj 

doubted, 73. 
CAnuafr, or Chmsaorus. names of Apollo, gl. 
Cfiryiei, a priesl of Apollo, woreonly the fîllet, or diadem, 31. 
Circlti, Ihe ancicnt temples. 60 : somctimes cnclosed i» a square, 63. 
Cinular ttmfU, of Vesta, at Rome, 17 ; primitive, 6a ; the Slonehenge, 68 ; of 

Bacchus Sebazins, in Thmcc, 6q ; of Mara. 6g. 
CintimdHon, practiccd by Egyptians. 8g ; — Jewish prosélytes, m. 
Ciita, myslic cheti s, or baskets, contained aserpenl,egg, and pliallas, 15; m^)k 

tomb of Bacchus, g6 ; — contiined phallic emblems, 96. 
City B/lht Sun, in Egypt, the Bull Mnevis worshipped, 19 ; Baal-bek, in Sylit. 

Cbanlkti cenaurcd Aristarchus for impiety for publishiug the doctrinei of 
Pythagoras respecling Ihe aolar System, jg. 

CIiBfalra, apotheo&is, ij ; fiction of her death from the asp, 

Cnasstis, coins of, marked by a square, or labyrtnth, to dénote ihe CeleAiil 
Venu», 64. 

Cetra dt Cafrlla. naga, 01 hooded-snakc, the mystical serpent of the E 
Phccniciane, Bod Ilindns, 16. See Snakt, Hoodei. 

Ceci, oiïering of Socrates to i^sculapius, 4 % crest, or comb, on the hood of the 
sacred serpent, 16 ; sacred to Ihe sun, and herald of his coming, 70 ; Chi- 
nesc place it in a circle, to reprcsent Ihe lun, 70. 71 ; n favorite symbol on 
Grecian monuments, 113 ; the symbol of Cadmtlus, oc the Pelasgïaji Mer 
cuty, in the Samothracian Mysteries, 150. 

Calum, a. god of the Samothracian Mysteries, 24 ; the «une as Serapis, Tuntoi, 
and Satum, 14. 

Caim, ancient, sacred symbols, 8 ; portraits of kings not placed on Ihem, 8 ; 
put in tombs with vases, the obolos, and drachma, B ; antiqDÏty of coinîng, 
8 ; Ihe siudy of ihcm thc onlj means by whiïh we can obtain a coiapetenl 
knowledge ofthe mysticorOrphicfaith, S ; serpent-symbols, 15 ; apolheoiis 
of Cleopalra, 15 ; aphrodisiac devices, ag ; — wîth the cross foond i 
tentpleof Serapis, 30; the cow-symbol, 36 ; a square impressed oa them, ta !| 
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dénote ihe CclotUI Venu, 63 : Silam 01 pmbabl; Poséidon, irpmentcd 
bj Carthaginiam, Thracions. uid Uaccdooiuiï u > CcnUur. or horse, 7S ; 
— C>nfaxa. 8g : the ChimEn. 91 ; miied iTinbols ai Apollo and Bacclui*, 
95 ; Gih-ifmbol. m ; elepbuit and comncopic. I}6 ; pslm-lne emblem, 
tSt. elfostim. 

Ctjclaïuu, worahipj>ed Promelhens. 3S ; an EgyplUo nation, S3. 

Catlar, shaped like ■ serpent, pnl on lie neck of humao riclims when ucri&ced, 

in Mexico, 1$. 
C^l^gr, of Aognn, in Rome, jt ; — of Cbaldewu, ot Magiuu, 53 ; — of Mgj^ 

ti»n pricats, 134, 
Celumni, and captials, rcpresentiDg tbe lotBi-6over, I05 ; Tnijan't, 106 ; — a- 

cred symboU, m. 
Comt, of a cock. on Ihe head of the agsIhodKinon serpent. t6; — womut'i, (fae 

kltU gunaitisi, or syrabol of tbe female ptinciple. aS. 
Camtdji. contiited pHncipaU^ of îmiuiions, botb of men and of the tymboliod 

anima]», 151. 
CimfoiiU order merel^ s combination, m. 

Omeio Vencris, a ipnbol of Veaoi Urania, or ihe female power, aS. 
Cane, T»iled (cortina), 95, 147; — pine, lia, 113. 
Cmifd/ stonei, ' rcpresented on Tyrian medala, 147; amberics, anbrotinl 

»loaes, logging rocks. 147. 
Constcration, Ibe lerpent a lymbol of, 14 ; Ere and watcr touchcd bf the bride 

as a form. a6 ; sword of Jutios Csesar consecraled, 1 14 ; weapoai of KJng 

Siul, 114 ; the tword of Golialb, 115 ; — noC déification, but canonisation, 

173. 
Coiuuh, Roman. Iheir bodies painted red duriiig iriumplis. iso. 
Copiai, phallie statue of Oiiris. 5a ; »iatuc of Hotus, 5S. 
Coriatk, sexual riles, 55 ; coins of, impresicd by a. jqnaie to rcpresent the 

Celestial Venus, 64 ; armed image of Venus or Diana in the temple. IO3 ', 

eapilals derived frora Egypl. 109. 
C«rinlkian Ordtr, 109, iio ; biought ftom Egypt (Assyrin), log, 
Cormeranl, the symbol of Hercules, 75. 
CunHicopix-, gÎTcQ to the local genii, S7 ; held by Hercules, q; ; in the lall of 

the éléphant, on coins, 136 ; in tbe hand of Cybelé, 145 ; expression of 

deificiLiion, 173. 
Cortina, 9s, 146, 147. 
Coryèaitla, IJ7 ; aaid to be children of Minerra, by the Sun. and priests of the 

Cesmegtity or theogony, 9; exhibits thcfîrst System of philosophy in every nation, 
3 ; the maintenance of order in a stnte tequires a dcmiurgus or chîef magis- 
trale, and in the universe a Suprême God, a ; ail nations, from the Baltic to 
the Ganges, hâve Iheir raysiic lore oD the subject, 3. 

Country-ftaU of the Dionysia. mode of its célébration. 30. 

ÛJiff, aiymbolotlheCeleslialVcnusand Isis, 45; employed by the Piicrniciani. 

35 ; guided the Cadmeians. 35 ; revered by the Africans and Hîndus, 

36 ; the Adumbta, or white cow of the Scandinavians, 36 ; lo, 36 ; golden 
heifer, 147. 

Cntb, the lymbol of Diana and the female principle, 99. 
Cnralion and destruction symbolised by Saluru devouring his own children. 
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n or light prcccdcd hj dïrkneu. ;? ; mttàf r 



Crralivt Sfiril, pervading, Ihe original producerof order, fertilin 

lion, 37: — plmlic. universally difTused and cxpsnded. 41 ; every ptodaction 
of eanh, waicr and air, particîpoted in îti eiscnce, 41 ; — typiticd by ihe 
miatleloe, 47 ; — the source of aslrological science. 51. 

Crraliroî ail IhinEs. Ilda-Baoth, the Démiurge, 16; Eroa. the finl-begotleo 
love, or My&tic liacchus. 31 ; — left retigiaus worship (o the discrétion of his 
crcatures, 35 ; — suppoaed hy the Jews to hâve become ihcir national ind 
peculiar God. 54 ; — maie, lypitied the palm. 151 ; said bj Plato lo be ihe 
Elemal and Unbegolten deity, 15B ; — Brahma, 177, 

Crticent, a devjce on the head of the Greek and Roman itatutes of the bail 
Mnevis or Apis, 10 : «om as an amulet, 100 ; — cipreiting homs, Ijtt 

Crtsi, or comb of a cock, placed on Ihe head of Ihe sscred setpenl-ijtnbol, 16. 

CnrBr, Neptune, or Poséidon, worshipped, 64, 68 ; human sacrifices, 64 ; Ariadne 
canied away b]t Theseus, 66, 15S ; Jupiter worshipped as Luceliut «nd 
Diespiter, 70; Curetés, the priest-caste, 156. 

Crûrioliuin, the slaughter of a ratn for Ihe Mithraic baptism ofbtood, 113, 

Cranaf, KronoB, or lime. See Satum. 

Crets, or circle, or tau f , representing ihe plsnet Venus, worshipped as her cio- 
blem, 30, 5S, m ; found on the Ij>iac tablels, loj, m. 

Crvst. on coins, 65 ; at the sides and intersections of hîghways, 149. 

Ctoss-nads, consecrated by caîms or hilloclts of slonc, Ihrown logether in honor 
of Mercury, 148 ; — in laler times unhaJlowed, 149 ; — burial-place of suj- 

CywHts. al olive, 17 ; of turreti, 37 ; of beads, 33 : laurel and olivi 

flowers, 33 ; of poppy on statues o( Ceres, 45 ; of oak and lïr. 43 ; 
parsiey, 153 ; Theagenes. the boxer, crowned fourteen hondrcd limei and 
canonUed, 153. 

Cutioff, 171. 

CuHiiHi diaàali, a cleft or lïssurc in the ground. symbotical of the temale prÎD- 
ciple, 47- 

Cufiii, the mjrstic, or first-begotlen love, (see AII'-artîoH,) 112 ; trieldiog Ibe 
Diask of Pan, 144. 

Cmnlti, a prîesl-casie. 156. 

Cnniiig, unkoown in ancient worship, 3g ; priesless refused to curse Alcibtadcs, 
31- 

Cyhilê, or Kubelà. the greai moibcr, orgies of, g ; crowned with the olire, 17 ; 
worshipped by the Phrygians and Syrians, 17 ; so called because repreiienteil 
by the cubical figure, a? ; idcntified wiih Diana, Isis, Anaitis, Mylitta, and 
the Celestial Venus, 67 : sexual worship, 67 ; the same as Hippa, 80 ; Ihe 
Phrygian fable, 86 ; cymbaU in her worship, 131 ; paniheic ligare, 145. 

Cytloptam, or Cyclopes, Neptune, or Poséidon, their reputed father in Lybi>> 
64 ; probably an Fthiopian race, and oliered buman viclims, 65, 74. So ; 
TCputed by Hesiod lo be sons of Heavea and Earth. 73 ; probably of the 
Mme race a^ the Beibets and Phcenicians, 73 ; a pastoral race in Lybia and 
Sicily 1 a race of giaots, who introduced a massive style of atchiteclure, 74 ; 
progenltois of tbe CaoU, IKyrians, and Cellic tribet, 74 ; built massive 
building«, rouud towcrs, etc., 74 ; were Ophitei, 74 ; probably akln to ths 
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IIjk-tM of Egypt, 74 ; dcviied tlieir structurel sder thc style of caves, 

117. 
CymUait, used in the wonhip of CybelE. 131. 
Cypifhu, ihe iirk, 103. 
f^Twj. name said to denole Ihe iud. 154; mote propcrljr from U>e Sanskrit 



.JiaJaliu, uid to luire bnilt Ihe Labyrinlh in Crcle, to confine the Minoliur, 64 ; 
made a statue of Venus-Arcbitîs, 14g. 

-^rmon, ihe tuui, or divine émanation, the famîliar of each indiriduat. llS ; a 
divinily pluced in every nian to inïliate him inio the my «cries of life, H8 ; 
converKS immediately wîth but very few. but gives signs lo most, from 
whiïh is dcriïcd ihe art of vaticination, 119 ; souIs become clGemons, 119. 

^.JJogim, the same as Poséidon or Neptune, and Oannes or Ann. 6j. 

.^J)ahaka, the serpent Dr dragon-bing of ihe Avista, 63 ; aame as Zoball, 61. 

-.JiaiiHon Ptamathaes Ait&icfs, 83. 

-Rancis, in Ihe Grecian lemples, 5a ; circulât, institnted by the Peleiades and 
Amazons, 34 ; symbol of ihe regular motion of the unîverse. 13S ; — of the 
gods Pan, the author and directoi, 13B; of the mimetickind, 13S ; the gods 
taking part. 139 ; Hindu dance to the sun, 13c ; Knosisn daoce lo Jupiter, 
and Nyuian lo Bacchua, 13g : origiaally imilative and mystic reprcienta. 
lions. 15a. 
.J)atuiHg, Bji imilative art, showing things areane and expressing things occalt, 

13S. 153 ; a part of the cérémonial in ait mystic rites. 139. 
J)arits, aocient Penian coins. 94. 

JMughter.ar Koré, a litleof Frase rpina, 82. S3, 157 ; — of the sun, a Hindu tille 
of the river Jumna, g3 ; tille giïen by vEschylus, Euripides. andothers lo 
the moon. 99. 
JJtaJ, burned by the Greeks, ScythiauB, and Celtic nations, and by the 
Hindus. 117 : cmbaluicd by ibe Egyplions, 117 ; deposited in lubteTranean 
cavems. 117 ; évocation by Ulysses, 119. 
~Deer, symbol of Diana in the elementary worshïp, probably explaining tbe 
métamorphoses ofActxon. 81 ; an acces-sory symbol of Bacchus, Si ; in tbe 
hand of a Ceniaur, 81 ; lion devouring, repretented the beat withering the 
productions of the earth. Sa ; saciiliced lo Isa. loi. 

■^rifying, or canoaising, of men, IJ4 : derived from the idea Ihat ail greal qnali- 
ties proceeded from particular émanations of the Deity, 154 ; Odin, IJS ; 
the Theban Bacchus. 156 ; Castor and PoUui, 1^7 ; practice facilitated by 
the belief that the univetsal maie generalive principic might impregnate a 
human female wilhoul the cOOperalion of a maie, IjS ; piaclîced onderthe 
Roman and Macedonian Empires, 164. 334, 317 ; largely carried on at the 
temple of the Syrian goddess. 173 ; how expressed by tymbol. 176. 
•^^lity, a particular one supposed lo préside ovcr the sun, moon, stars, earth, 
WBlers, etc.. I ; Apis supposed lo be an incarnation. 19 ; lamps. emblems, 
16 ;pleased by ail expressions of gralitude aod submission. 39. 40 ; Krishna, 
ihe incarnate, 4t. 135 ; lymbols worshipped iostead, 4a ; wine supposed to 
) witb, 45, jo ; ancicnl Peniani deemed it 
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onworLhj- of his majesly to br reprcBentcil bj- a definïte fonn, 6l ; lymbol 
placed in tlic lempIc-cnc!o»^ur«. (J3 ; the duel axA ordeal by firc and walcr 
rcgarded as a direct appeal, tlj ; human soûl an eiaanalicin, llS ; isïtialed 
persans Bcquîrcd Ibc knowledge oftbe aliiriity. Itç; ihe higher soûl rsccÏTes 
impulses, ri8 ; Force and Wisdom attribufes of, la? ; Brahm, 177. 

Dtlphi. the Greekï. afier the Fersian war, reklndied theîr 6res from Ihe alCar. 
36; prophétie enthusiasm produced by eihalalions (rom the earth. 46; 
oracle founded by Hyperboreaas, 46 ; women officîaled. 46 ; named fnxD 
dtlfhus. Ihe womb, 4; ; plundered by the Phociana, 50 ; Tavored mnst tliose 1 
who paid beat, pspecially Philip of Macedon, 51 ; oracle beloDged equalJ; 
lo ApoUû and Bacchus. 94 ; commanded womeii la be wbipped at UÛ fe*- 
tival ofBacchus at Aléa. toi. 

Dilla, tbe ietler J, a syrobol of the Female Priociple. aS, 

Dtmtltr, or Deva-Malri, see Ccrts. 1 

Dimigads. snpposed to bc bom of women wilhout the coopération of the other 
sex. 158. 

Demtiritu, receîved by the Athenïans wïth Bacchic display. 98. 

Démiurge. Ilda-Baolh, 16. 

DetKodotus, sang of tbe loves of Mars and Venoi in Ihe Odyssey, an înterpoU* , 

Dmdera, Dt Teatyra. figure uf a Cenlaur in the temple of Isis, 77. 

Dindriin. a lîtle of Bacchus, 144. 

Deo, a name of Cercs, perhaps fiom Deva, 33. 

Dirais, or Afargatis, ihe Venus of Ascalon. repreMOted half M a WOmail uid 

half as a iish, in Phccnîcio, but as a woman al Bambykf or Hïenpolis, lit. 
Dtitroycr, Typhon, 71 ; ia the mythalogy of Indii, 71 ; a désignation of Jupiter, 

73 j ApoUa, 91 ; Hercules, 9a ; Brimo, 101 ; Siva, 103. 
DcilmtHon, the co6rdiiiale of génération. personïËed by Proserpino, 83 ; Uan, 

god of, 85, 87 ; lymboliscd by the boar. 87 ; by the fiy, 89 ; by the dog, tl6. 
Deucalitm, lupposed image in tbe temple of the Syrian godde&s, ily. 
Dtta, Dseus, or Zeus (tu diphthotig) Ihe suprême god, 3. 
Drvadttsù, " the women of the idol." belonging (o the Hiodu temples in the 

Dekkan, 5s ; a Dravidioa cuslom. afterward relained by the Brahman con- 

querors, 56. 
Devil. cioven fool.a conceit deiived from the oi'foot of Bacchus or DionTivi, 66. 
DeviU, Baai-Zebub, the Phcenician God, slyled Prince of, S9, go. 
Deviurtr. or Omadius, the caler of nw Se^. a title of Bacchni. 103 ; the NoTtb- 

ern deîly, Garmr. 116, 
Dia, Ariadoe, slain by Diana at the island. IS8. 
Diad^m, at Gllel, a marie of Eovereignly, 31 : borne on hii sceptre by Chi^u^ 

the priesl of ApoUo, 31 ; of abelisks ot tays on heads of kings or emperon 

on coins. 6g. 
Diagerat, considered guilty of atheism, as having mcaled and flnmnîjtx^ 

Ihe doclrines taughl in Ibe Mysleries, 40. 
Diana. |alsa Artemis, Analtix. Bubastis, and Brimo. someCîmes represenled as a 

virgin goddess, and somelimes identical with Isis, Cercs, Rheo. Cybelè, and 

the Celeitial Venus), the statue of tbe Amason al Alhens, whose worship 

wai inttoduced by the Shepherd:i, 34 ; theiïiierof ApoUo, also Bubastïi, S7 ; 

the Mygoli, or shrew-mouse, her symbol, 57 ; IciUed Ariadne, 66 ; tbe wor> 
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fhip of Ihe Ephesim or Amaioninn Goddess iccompenicd by the déflora- 
tion of women, 67 ; reprcscnlcd by a simple column. 70 ; the dcer her 
sjmbol, as mother of fecundity. St ; the Moau, 81, 139 ; métamorphoses of 
Action, Si; both maie and female, gg : calted the Mother of the 
World, the Daughter and Sîsler of ihe Sun, 9g ; the ngulator of pas- 
•iïC gcncralion, gg ; the lea-crab her ïymbol, gg ; as geddess of 
the nioon, lempcrcd Eclhereal spiril and esilhly matter (o make tbcm 
harmoniae and unité, 100 ; cudden death procceded fiom ber as well 
■s ApoUo, loo; — Juno and Lucïni, peisonificutions of the Mooti, 100 ; 
statues clothed, loi ; altribute of perpetnal vîrginiiy apparcnlly denoled 
by the name Arlimii, loi ; the namc a contraction of Divîann, lOl ; rcpre- 
sented wîlh three bodies, niso by a female fonn with phallic radiî, toi ; her 
figares at Ephesns an assemblage of almosi every syrabol, likc Isa ; and 
with nuuiy breasts, loi ; Brimo, the Scythian and Tauric Diana, the De- 
stroyer, loa ; appeased with human victiras. loi ; boys whippcd at bec allar 
in Spttrtn, loi ; same as Hekalê and Pcrsephonl. 103 ; styled Tautvfslii, 
and Bdôn Elafrio, the dri*er of bulls. toi ; comprehendEd with the Celes- 
lial Venus, Europa, and Aslartè as the deiCy of the Moou, 103 ; tepreaented 
winged on the ark of Cypselus, 103 ; ridîng on a griffin, 103 ; repreiented 
on coins accompanied by a dog. 113 ; ealled also Bcndcii and Diciynna, 
130 ; her bast upon a comucopiie held by Cybelf, 145 ; the paJm-tree sacied 
to her and Apollo, I52. 

JJUtalors. Roman, their bodies paînled ced at triamphs, 130, 

Jl>idumaui, a désignation of Apollo, 82, g8, gg. 144, 143. 

^iifilfr. or Father of Day, a Crclan name of the suprême god, 70. 

Dinos, the principle of circular motion in the nniverse, held and taught by 
Socniles and Diagoraa, 60. 

Diemtdts, his hippai, or mares, an order of prieste^ses. Sa 

J^ôHt, the ftmale Zeus, or Dis, 33, iS ; mother of Venus, aS ; asaocîated with 
Zens at the andent oracular temple of Dodona. 38, 171, 

Dionyita, aee BatciHi. 

Dieicuri, the greal gods, g6 ; said to be Castor and Pollux, deified mortids and 
brothers of Helen, g6, 157 ; born from an egg, g6, 1^7 ; wore the Phrygian 
cap, Eurmounled with slars or asterisks, ij6, 157; eoofounded with tbe 
aocienl personiScationsof thediamal and noctumal sun, oc the [norningand 
evening star, 158 ; origioally Phœaicinn divinities, 157 ; deacribed by San- 
choniathon aslheCabeici. Corybantes. aiid SamolhracUns. wlio fîrst iavenled 
the m]rsliCBhip,orboat, 157. 

Diphius. a title of Bacchus, denoting his andrt^nous nature, go, gg. 

Disa.ax Isa, the Scnndinaïian goddess, represented between two serpents, 15 ; 
Tepresented by a pyramid surmounted by tbe cross and circle, 70 ; lesem- 
blanee la Diana. lai ; the rcindeer sacriliced to her, loi ; a conlcal ligure 
enveloped in a net. 146 ; the golden heifer her symbol, 147. 

Dut, wioged, and two asps placed over ihe porlicoes of Egyptian temples, 15 ; 
also on Carlhaginian coins, 76 ; represented Ibe sun, 130. 

DitkyrambHS and Thriambus, names of Uacchus. 10, 

Diumal Sun. Apollo, 94 ; legend confoundcd with tbe Moiy of Castor tod Pol- 

Ibi, 157- 
Diviana, Ettuscan name of Di^ina, toi. 
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Divine trutbs discloscd at ttie Grealer Mysleries. 4 : — honon confeTTed 00 
Macedoninn kings of Sj^a and Egypl, ^ ; — honon paid lo serpeaU, 14; 
— nature, ull animali and evcn vcgetablet supposed to be impiegnated 
wilh, 41 ; — honors paid to animais in EgyP^- **'• — mind, Ihe human 
soûl supposed to be an émanation. 45, tlS; — emblemi, implements al 
war, iij ; — particle supposed to rebide in (he blood, 1 ig ; — Wisdom, per- 
ïonified by Neiih nnd Athenî, H7. lag. 

Diviien, a( Notth America, make girdlei and chap!eti of serpents, 14. 

Divui, or DiFoi, Ihe titic of a dcihed, or canonised, Rouua Empcror. &nd alM 
a penoD canonised by the early Chiistians, 174. 

Ua/itHa.the seat of Ihe moit ancietit oracular temple, and pre&ided over by 
Zeus, or Jupiter, and Dionf, Ihe parents of Aphrodite. 33. 171 ; oracle 
Pclasgian. or,rBther, Dniidical, 47 ; rcsponses delivered b]r SeUi. ot pricsix 
who prelended to receive ihem from oaks. 47, 4S ; women teplaced the 
Selti, 48 ; the site soid lo hâve been selecicd by a pncsiess of Amuo, from 
Egypl, 48- 

■DKg, accompanies Diana, 113 ; the symbol of Hermès. Mercury, and Anubii. 
113 ; the Greeks &aid to bave mislaken the name of the animal, imm, foc 
Ihat of a priesl. cohen, 113 ; sacrcd lo Mars, 116. 

Dolphin, a femalc aymbol, 66. 79. 176. 

Dorii otder, 1 10 ; the only columns known lo the sncient Grceks, sod deiived 
from llie Nelumbo, or lotus, lio. 

DouhU power, maie and female. lyrobolised. 3g, 98. See Androgytteus. 

Dsublt-Sixtd Deily, 3I; the Amaions. vo taries. 33 ; Freya and the Paphiao 
Venus, 33 ; symboliied, 34 ', the deities Hercules, Bacchus, Diana, 9S ; it 
faisiia. See A tidrogyiwiu, 

Devt. a symbol of Ihe double sex. 39 ; sncred lo Aphrodite. 39, 170 ; in the 1 
Ceanola Collection, ag ; held by the Despoîna, 79 ; OD Ihe hcad of Ihe 
Mediator, 167. 

Dragon (sec Strpenf) of the .Ëther. Zeus, the father of Dionyisus Sabazins, 11 ; 
camed as a mililary standard, 16 ; a Chinese device. 35 ; tan or tanin, io 
Hebrcw. translated serpent, dragon, and wh^e, but probably meaiu a 
saurian, 73 ; form assumed by Jupiter when vïsiting the chamber of Koré- 
Pcrsephoneia, 156. 

Dramalie poclry originating from the ancient games, 152. 

Druids. the ancient priests of Britaio, twenty yeare required to edncale, 3 : em- 
ploypd the disk and serpenls. IJ ; Dodona an oracle, 49 ; a gloomj hier- 
archy, 50. 

Drydtn, tbe poet, believed in judicial astrology, and computed the horoscope of 
hi, »n. s.. 

Dstus, Deus. or Zeus [en dipthong). the suprême god. 3. 

Duel, as a decïding of civil dissensions and peraonal dîipates, regardcd as an 
appealdirectly to the deity, 115. 



EagSe, tbe bird of Jupiter, 75 ; fighiing a >erpen(, or destroying a bare. probablj 
represented the destroying attribate. 75 ; alone, the symbol of création, 
préservation, and deslruclion, 7s ; a symbol of Egypt, and Ihe heart the 
cmblem, 8S ; Ihc bbte of Prometheus thus eiplained by Biyanl, 88 ; part 



«fKCompcRÎte Rgare, 103 ; k tj-mbol of deitj, 170; thc >v4iii( oT Sira, 
177- 

Barlh, rcearded orÎBinall)' as aa obj«cl of worship, I ; De-meter ot Ge-mEler. 
MotherEarIh. 13; Ceres, the remaleorproduclive, pciweroF. 93, 37; called by 
tbe mncient Gcnnoiu Heribn, 33 ; — or Terra, and Cœlum. ihe great goda of 
the Samolhncian Mysteries. 34 ; Vesia, as well as Cens, a pe no ni Motion, 
37 ; sosiaiDcd by Ihe inmosl spiril, 41 ; iotoxicating cxhilalions produccd 
prophétie enthusrasœ, 46 ; supposed Va hâve been acied apon bj the ail- 
pervading spîril thraugh Ihe mooii. Si ; periodically liable to destraclion 
and crealion, dissolution and rcnovalion. 117. 

Eifddna, a serpeal, or giaot, 14 ; molher of Ihe Scythîans, half woman and halT 
Tiper, 14. 

Etstasy, &ts of, enabled the humati toul to pierce beyotid the encumbraDces of 
the body. 4J ; Ihe Pylhian priestesscs and inspired volaries of Bacchas, 4; ; 
— conlaining prophétie power. 45. 

Elit. 176. 

EgfTtit. or rcvival of Adonis, celcbraicd at Athen?, 88. 

Egg, the symbol of organic matler in its icert slate, 13 ; carried in pn>cessiaa at 
the célébration of ihe Bacchic Mysleries, 13 ; consïcrated in the Bacchic 
Mysteries as (he image of ihat which generated and contained ail things in 
itielf, 13 ; waa ît Rrsl, or the bird ? 13 1 — bcfore ail things, 13 ; the serpent 
eoiled ronnd to eipress incobalion, 14 ; Symbol of a bull breakÎDg the 
thell ind animaltng (he contents with his breath, denoted the création of 
the world, 30 : cap of the Dioscuri (the Ph^'Ë'an cap) derived fiom, II6 ; 
the psyché or butlertty appean in ihc form of a gmb, 123. 

^3-1, and anchori, in the lonic capital, 110; — of the Scarabœus, or black 
beetic, iiB : statue of Apotto ijtltng upon, 147. 

Egypt, see Mgypi. 

Egyptiani, see Msyptiam. 

Eilitfyia, Diana, or the Moon. presiding over chîld-birth, 100. 

EUmenlary, the primitive religion supposed to hâve been, l ; the mystic or 
(ymbolicat worship engizfted. 20 ; Neptune, oi Poséidon, not a deity of this 
characler, 68 ; summary in the address of Agamemnon, and in Ihe invoca- 
tion of the Athénien women celebrating the Thcsmophoria, 165. 

EUphant. 18 ; skin of. depicled on Mincrva's head. 13Ô: Ihe form of Gancsa 
the Hindu God of Wisdom. 136 ; representcd wilb bull's homs, 136. 

EUphanta. sculplured cavcms m, 33 ; figure of a double.sexed or Amaionian 
deity, 33. 

Elrutii, Hystéries of (or Eleusînia), more celebrated than other mysteriei, 3 ; 
onder the goardianshlp of Cere* and Proserpinâ, 4, 33 ; called also leliloi, 
tnJÎHfi, 01 ^niiAes, 4 ; two degrees, 4; the first, or LEsser, a kînd of holy 
purification, 4 ; the ckeates. a probation required, 4 ; in the greater. the 
initiale vras made acquaintcd with the fitst principles of religion, 4; the 
coek offered to ^sculapius, 4 ; the end, the knowledge of God, and no«lic 
or spiritual matters, 4 : impiety to divulge anything thus leamed. 5. 40: 
Aleibiades eondemned to dealh for such impiety, 5 ; extremely ditficult lo 
obtain accurale information of Ihe doctrines, 5 ; the doctrines conveycd 
Dnder allégories and symbols. ; ; the completely-initiated called inspectorï, 
Efofiai or Epkari (seeis Or clairvoyant), 5 ; saîd to haïe bce» inttoduced 
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into Greece 17; yeart before the Ttojan war, 
h>Te bccn cstablii>tied bj Eamolpns, Il ; no I 
Odyiiey, 11 ; Otphic Hyinns wcreprobably lilaji 
iU roeiDing rcveoletl &mong the lut discoTïne: 
peni ihe great symbol. 14 ; dcdicatcd ta ihc fcD 



: declarcd by Plntarch to 
ice of IhEm in ihe Iliadat 
isused, II ; the phallai ind 
otlieinitiated, isitbeseï- 
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duction. 2a ; statue of Bacchns. ib ; said by Hetikleilus te 
ïtiluted (with the circular d«nce) by Eoinolpus, who led the Amaioa» 
against AthcDs, 34 ; Dïagotas. and probably Sociales, accused of atheism 
for revealing and calumniaiing the doclrincs Uught, 4Q ; the only part of 
the Grecian woishîp [hat possessed any ïitality. 40 : inilïatioD prcceded by 
a solemn ahîutîon. I3I ; symboI of (he ram eipiained. I50. 

Mmaitationi. the syitem bascd on ihe pHncJple thaï al] tbings were of odc sub- 
stance, from which Ihey wcrc faihioned, and înlo whîch they were >e>iii 
dUiolTed, 4t ; dirïne honors paid to animais and plants as bcing such. 41 ; 
augury originaling froni Ihe System. 44 ; the hnman loul, 45 ; the basis of 
judicial astrology, 51-S3 ; tay» of light typiSed hy obelisk», 69; tl 
faiHm. 

Emblemi, ï« Symèels. 

Emprrw, of China, saciificeE to the Sovereign of Heaven, 40. 

Emperon, Roman, the heads of, on coins, surroanded wilh a diadem of obeliskl, 
□t rays, in token of Iheir déification, 6g, 163. 

End of the Mysleries, the knowlcdge of God, etc., 4. 

England. ironical method proving William I. tbe Conqneror, and William III., 
to bave been the same person, 107. 

Enigma and (able, the custom of the aocientï, s ; ftpasiim. 

EHtimiaim, enabled the human soal 10 pieice beyond ihe encnrnbranM of the 
body, 45 ; fclt by the Pythian pnestesses and inspired votaries of Bacchns, 
45 ; produced at Delphi by cihatations from ihe earth, 46 ; women were 
capable of Ihe delirium, 46 ; of the Greclt*, of ihe gay and festive kînd. jo. 

Efia/Aui, the mystic God, the same as Apis, and son of Jnpiter and lo, 36. 

Efiidaurians, kept a serpent to lepresent >Esculapiiu, 15. 

Efiaftai, SfiÂori, inspeciors, 01 ieers, the candidates inducted into the Gtcatet 
Mysteries, as having leamed the wisdom of the Godi, 4, S- 

Erichlkmitu, a ddfied bero, 14; offspriog of Athen£, or Mineiva, and He- 
phaistos, 77. 

Eni, love, or allraclion, a characier of Priapns, 13 ; sprung from the ^^ of 
Night, 13 : the fathei of gods and men, 13 ; the mystic Bacchtu, ai; 
celcstial love, 38. 

Erythraan, or Arabian sea or océan, the Egyptîan lymboU derived from lome 
people beyond, tog. 

Eryx. in Sicily, temple of the Phtenician Astarl*, or Venus Eryclna. 55 ; ■ 
Ihousaod sacred prostitotcs kept there, 55 ; the deity worshipped by RoBko 
women. 55. 

Blruieant, communicatcd Iheir religion and language to the Romant, Jt. 

Eukemerui. fraudulently solved the myths as historical. l69. 177 ; derircd con- 
sidérable crédit from the disgnicefal eiample of Macedonian kingt and 
Roman emperois, 164. 

Etimelpus, an old sacerdotal bard. Il ; laîd by Plutarch to bave inCrodoeed Ihe 
Eleusiniao mysteries, 1 1 ; laid by Plato to hare led the Aœazons to Athenl, 
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One al the Hyk-soa, or sliephenlt of Bgypt, 
ith having instiluted the Elcusinian Mys- 



s justiHed holy lying, 



3,1 ; mcnlioned by Cleniei 
34 ; crTEilited by Henkleii 
tcrics. 34. 
£ujeiitii, gave Ihe eiampU by which ecclesiutîcal 

£urepa, transportai ion ta Crste, 6; ; the daughter of Agenor or Belus, the 

FhtxnicUn god, 6; ; the urne u Aitulé, ihc dcily of the Moon, Dîsaa 

and ibe Celcilial Venus, 103. 
Europe, perforaled beads foond in, 31 ; oracle eslablished, 4g; the Uon on 

sepukhial moDumeaCs, 75 ; image of lu ia the North like that of 

Diana. loi. 
£vtrgTitni, Dïonysiac plants, ■'. /., xymboli of the pnerative power and iiS' 

monality, 31. 
Evit. Ahriman the poIentaCe, 61, 71 ; Typhon ot Seth, 71 ; malerial Gre, 71 ; 

mpposed lo be a self-existing property, 73 ; the cask, 73. 
ExaiutHt, of Agrigcnlum, won Ihe race in the ninety-sccond Olympiad, 153. 
ExtcnxHon, unknown to the public woiship of Ihe ancientE, 39. 
Etpiatary, the Egyptian sacrifices, 50 ; the bloody rites of Brimo, Ihe wiiip- 

piog of the Spactan boys at ihe oltar of Diana, and of the Arcadiaa womcn 

at Alea. and human sacrifices, loz. 
Eyt of Horus, stmck ont and swallowed by Typhon, 5S, jg. 



I. the digamma, %%, 157. 

Failei, poelical, occnpied the place of historical tmth in the earlier ai 

ail nations, 3 ; the ancienis wrapped up in enigma their tbonghts concern- 
ing nature, or the origin of Ihingt, û ; the IliaJ and Odytsty make no 
mention of the nqrstic deities, and bear no trace of the syrobolicaJ style, 1 1 ; 
of the Amaioos, 33 ; of Bacchus, bom at Thebes, 35 ; of the Sun sucking 
the while cow Adunibla, 36 ; of the birtb of Monis while both tis parent» 
mb of iheir moiher Rhea, 58 ; of Ariadne, 66 ; of Atys and 
Adonis. 67 ; of Ganymedes, the lîaes in the Iliad spurious, S6 ; of Jupiter 
and Europa, 103 ; of future eiislence. incohérent, made up by the Greeks 
from Tarioos sources, 124 ; mention made by Virgil, 125 ; Greek, 15g, 163 ; 
n the doctrine of Emanations, 177, 
■/ driven away by chutch bells, 133. 

Fanalicism of the Jews, 4:. 

Fanina, the FhnnÎT of Iht Norlh, B6. 

Fatting required in the performing of religions rites, 175. 

Fatii, the Cclestial Venus, oc Aphrodite- Urania, declared lo be iKe moil andent, 
63 ; scnlptored, 73 ; Fortune one of Ihcm, 84. 

Falhtr, of gods and men, Eros, Attraction, or Priapus, 13 ; the Pan-genctor, Il ; 
Ihe myitic Bacchus, or first-begotteo love, Eros Protogooos, 31 ; ihe Orphie 
Mysleriei dcdicated to btm, 33 ; Kronos, or Zeus, the unknown, az ; mind 
of, lelf-generatcd, 33 : £thcr or Jupiter, 33 ; of Ouranos, Akmon, 34 ; of 
:aven, 35 ; of AU, invoked by Agamcm- 






-God, i6g. 



d Mtyn, the goai-symbol parlty hunianised, 31, 7g, 140. 
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^«wflZ* principle, cr deity, or passive power, penoniSed hj Ihe Celestlal Tenus, 
or Great Moiher. ao. aS ; llie Mysleries dedicaied ta, ai ; Ceres. a pcrsonï- 
fication, also Jano, Dionf. and HrFtho. 33 ; ihe fccundalion by JElhei. the 
Omnipotent Falher, 33 ; Rhea, IsU. AMunè.and Ops, 14 : water a exilerai 
sjnnbal. 35. 43 ; Veslo, a» well as Ceres, a penonificalion. a^ ; Cybelê, the 
UnivcTsal Moihcr, the more gênerai penonifîcation, 37, 193 : enigmatical 
représentations, (he Ci/Kia Vfnerii, fig-leaf, barlc/-coni, and letler Delta. 
38 ; the dove, or pigeon, spanaw, aod, peihaps, the polypas. atso symbols. 
3g ; the cross, 01 tau, a symbol. 30 ; also the myille. 3a ; Amaions. wor- 
shippers of ihe Great Mother, 34 ; ihe cow-symbol, 35 ; Adumbla, 36 ; Isa, 
37 ; supposed ta possess a peculiar divine virlue, 47 ; personilied bj My- 
litta in Assyria. and Aphrodite in Greecc, 54 ; Night, or Aihyr. the sooree 
of ail Ihings, also a perïonifîcation, 56 ; s square stone the primitive sym- 
bol, 63 ; the square, Isbyrinlh, and (jïh.nll symbols, 66 ; Ariadne, a penoni- 
fication, 67 ; personiSed by the ancien! goddess Hippa.>7g; also by the 
Ephesian Diana, Si, 8g, gl, 99. toi : by Vcnns and Libéra. S3 ; and by 
I«is. 83 : the est and the rabbit also symbols, 100 ; personiGed by Isa, or 
DUa, loi ; reprcsented by the lotus, 1 10 ; the Rsh on coini, or as part o[ 
tbe compoMtE Ëgure of Derceto, a repiesentation, lit; pomegranite a 
symbol, 113 ; aUo the sgis, or goat-skin. 130 ; the boat and the chariot. 
I33i 134 ; figured by aquatic plants, 136 1 Ihe nymphs considered ts emana- 
lioDS, 141 ; Venus-Archilis, 149 ; Syrian goddess, 166. 

Fertilily, or fecandity, Proserpini the goddess of, 83. 

FisHval. great phallic, the ist of May, among the ancîent Britons and Hindni, 
13 ; the counlry-fcaïl of Bacchus and Phallcphoric procession, 30 ; crouet 
wom Bt inhonor ofthe gods, 33 ; — deemed by Plaloatime wben allawable 
to dnnk wine to drunkenaess, 45 ; the Juul, or Vule, in Si;andïnavia, a 
boar offered to Frey, 87. 

Fig, an eniblcm of the Maie Principle, 39 ; borne in the proccuioas of Bac- 

Fig-leaf, an enigmatical représentation of the most distinctive charactenstic of 
the feraale sex, 38. 

Fillcl, or diadem, the badge of sovereignty, 33 ; borne by Chryscs, tbe priesl a( 
ApoUo, 33. 

FUltring-vaie, the représentation of Canobus, I3I. 

Fir, consecrated ta Pan, 48, 

Firt. Ihe clément supposed to contatn Ihe maie or active productive principle 
of nature, 3J ; the priociple of motion, 36, 127 ; touching it a part ofthe 
marriage ceremony among the Romans, 36 ; perpétuai, consecrated by 
Numa as the Srst of ail things and the soûl of matter. 36 ; preserved in ill 
Ihe principal temple», a6 ; adored everywhere, 36 ; consecrated. on the altar 
Bt Delphi. 3Ô : held by the Hindus lo be the essence of ail active or maie 
power in nalnrc, ï6 : — the sacred. the only symbol of the Persians of Iheir 
god, 61 ; personiRed by Proicrpinâ. B3 : Vulcan, or Hephaktos, Ihe gênerai 
personiliaktioQ, iiâ. 136 ; set free Ihe soûl, 117 ; ablution, orbaptîsm, ilt ; 
the agency of dissolution of ail Ihtngs. and oecessary for the complète dis- 
solution ofthe body, thaï the spirit 01 vital princïple (luiu) might receire 
complète émancipation, 117. iiS, iig ; ablution, at baptiim, amystic repre- 
if this purification by Ere afier death, I3i ; pariScation by the 
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fire of Bnal siill in use among the Hindus and Irwh, laa ; probably thit 
did not signiPy burning slive, 133 ; — supposcd lu be the médium througb 
which (hc Miul paased fram one stale In another. 136 ; in ihe bodïes of Uv- 
ing ihings. Krishna, l]j ; — deciric. suppased to impr^nate rain. aad tu be 
of a lulphumus nature. 13s ; loreh catried by ihe éléphant as a symbol, 136. 

^irtl.oi Ibe goddcuei, Rbea, 34 ; of the deitïes, Osirïs. 37 ; — cause, aU existence 
CniiDected wtth ït by achain afgndation, ;3 ; — of April, phollephoric prt>- 
ce&iioD of Roman wonien to the temple of Asiartè. or Venus Erycina, 55. 

^irtt-BtgptUH. Love. Eros, Cupid, or Allroction. the Myitic Bacchus, 31, 36. 
167 ; the Orphie My^teriu in commémoration, 33. See Onfy Son, Bac- 

JHiA, npon coins, a symbol of ihe female sei, 66, 158 ; Krônoï, a fipire of s 
winged horse tcrminating in, ^i•, Ceto. ihe effigy of Dagan, a ship. So ; stoiy 
of Jonah, 80 ; Dcrceta (AUrgatis. the Venus of Ascalon), represented tike 
a «roman, with the lowcr extremilies lîlce a [ail. m ; Ihe Triton (Dagon or 
Ceto), 113 ; in the hair of the xgis, 130 ; spitnging from (he temples of a 
busl of ApoUo Didymxui, 144 ; kept at the temple of the Syrian goddess, 
173 ; lymbol of consécration, etc. 176, 
J'Iamt, or %\otj. imiuted by the hair of Proscipina, Sj ; — heavenly, ibc soûl, 

or neui, a ntaJ sparlc, 118 ; — of sulphnr, employed in purification, 135. 
^loxaer, of the lotus ot Nymphaa Hilumbo, white, 105 i the upper part of the 
base of the Hiudu lingam. 105 ; in the band of Isis, l(q ; the basis of tbe 
Ihrce orders of architecture, 109 ; petals of the honepuckie in the lonic 
capiial, lia; symbolised the female sex, m ; — of the pomegranate, pre- 
figured the maie geoerative attribule, IH. 

^hmm. crowns at, subetjluted for laurel Euid sacred plant), at eutertaînments 
coDiidered an act of luxury, not of dévotion, 33. 

J'fy, an emblem of Ihe Destroying Attribute. S9 ; Baal'Zebub, or Jupiter Fly, S9. 

J^oM, a Chioese deity, 6a. 

^BTU and Wisdom, divine, represented by Neith, and Athenf, or Betlona, 137. 

J'tnÀtad, a ihird eye in that of the statue of Jupiter, 73 ; alio of Thor, Ihe 
Scandinavian deity, 73 ; al«o of the Hindu god Siva, 01 Maba Deva, 73 ; 
pcrhaps of the Cyclopes, 73. 

Furprio, nnmberless, 164 ; letter of Alcxander to his mother, 164. 

Fartum, 84 ; one of tbe Pâtes, 84 : statue by fiupalus, 84. 

Frtnty, enthusiaslic, at the Orgies, 4g : the women mote susceptible, 49. 

Ftty. the deity of tbe Sun, aixd mounied by the Scandinavian e, S5 ; fabled to 
bave bcen killed by a boar, and hence a boar ofiercd to bim aC tbe Vnle- 
feast, 87. 

Frtya, tbe Scandinavian goddeis Venus double-iexed, 33 ; ihe day of ibe veek 
(Frïday) named fiom her, 146 ; a penonage of the Northern Triad, iSg. 

Frog! arouod tbe sacred polm at Delphi, to dénote tbe sun fcd by bumidity, or 
ihe female principle, 15t. 

Fndl ot the pomcgianate, consecrated la Froserpina, It3 ; eaten by her at ibe 
itistance of Plulo, 113 ; eaten by the goddess Nana, who thus became preg- 
nant, 1 13 ; abstaïned from rigidly by women celebrating tbe Thesmophotîa, 

Fu/urity, the daikness of, pcnetraled by givlng the celestjal faculties of tbe 
loul entire lîberty, 46 ; oraelei, 46 ; judicial aslrology, 51. 
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O, oT gamma, cliangcd ta C in Lktio, u Gères to Cen*. 33- 

Gatriel, ftcknowledged by the CbaldieMu as » mbordinate emuialioii, ud 

named from lh« mcuitug (man o( God or divine mui), 34; ■fterwud 

adopted by Ihe Jcwi during llicir caplivily, and engrafted as an angel upoD 

the Mosaic System, 54. 
Gamti, Olympic, victcirs crowned with oleasler, or wild olive. iB ; grecian 

victors crowned with laurel, olive, etc.. 32 ; simple mimïcr? fonning a 

part of the vciy incient garocs al Delos. Ijl ; olive, lit. and applei. cbe 

bonotary rewards, 153, 154 ; a blessed life promised by Plalo lo viclors, 

153. 
Gatuta, ibe Hindu god oî Wisdom, son of Mnha Deva, always accompanîed by 

■ lat.gl; hîs image fuund in an Egyptian temple, near Djiijcil, 109; 

represcDlcd by the tigure of an etephant balT-humanised, 136. 
Canyiniilis, cup-bcarer of Jupiter, lictîtious, 86 ; a mighty genius who i^ulated 

tbe overflowing of ibe Nile, 86 ; some as Atys. Adonis, and Bacchut, S6. 
Carmr, the dog. the slayer of Tyr, or Tuïsco.lhe dcvourer, 116. 
Gteu, sacred to Priapus, 143. 

Gtmtttr, said by Diodonis lo be (he same as Demeter, zj. 
Gems, fifpires of Aœezons on, 34 : ofZeusand Miiierva,aiid an Hebrev ïnictip- 

tion from the Bible, 1x9 ; devices. 143. 
Genaidai, the companions of Venus, !8. 

Generalive power or principle, sec Phallus, and ArHvt or Jifale Printiflt, 
Gintrator, of Ligbt. Ap<>lla, 69 ; Bacchus. 79. 
GtHeluUidis, Ihe companions of Venus, 28. 
Ccaius, Ganymedes, 86 ; Ihe soul, the dïvïne etnanation supposed to hava aie 

direction of each individual, and 10 be (inally emancipated bj fire, Il3, 
Ctrmany, mystic lore, 3 

CAtùtrs, or Parsees, the Avisla their rituo!, 63. 
Giaitli (earth-bora), wars of. 6 ; the serpent-mother of the Scythians. sOMsUIed. 

14 ; war with tbe gods, 73 ; Apop, or Aph-ophis, of Egypt, so-^alled, 73. 
Gù. or ta, tbe Scandinavîan name of ihe earth. 37. 

Gir^tÂ, temple near. cotitainîng images of Juggcmaut, Ganesa, and Vishno, 109. 
Gladialar, Ihe fighting, 140. 

Giusit, or knowledge, a désignation of the mystical doctrines. 4. 
Goat, symbol of the Active Maie Principle, and generalive power. 31 ; faoïu ud 

aatyrs, 31 ; a sacred animal in Egypt, ai ; symbol of the god Pan. 31, 140; 

ihe Grecian Aphrodite sittïng on one, ag ; satyre, fauns, and paniskj, caprine, 

78, 140 ; composite figure, Si, 81, 95 ; on a monument with Anabis, It] ; 

women tendering their persons at Menées, 14a ; Jupiter Suckled bj one, 

143 : OD gems, 143 ; Isa riding one, 169. 
GmIi, by skipping about, indicaied the site af the Oracle al Delphi, 46 ; • 

Ëguiea of. adomed a mystic tomb, cista, oi chest at Rome, 96; fenuie, ■• 

beld sacred at Mendes. 
Goal-ikin, the ^gis, or breast-plate wom by Minerra, Jopiler. and ApoUo, 130, .^ ^ 
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131 ; probable symbolîcal, 131 ; Ranuui womcn whipp«d to assure con- 
ception. 143 ; Juno Sospita, 143. 

GvU-iitfhattt, or Trag-elephis, a composite ligure, Si ; eSgies among the 
oinaments of the hearse of Aleionder tbc Gieai, Si. 

CW, ■ snprcme, suggnied by gênerai prcdominance nf order and reguUrity in 
tbc nniverse.2 ; — of Nature (tbe Creator) uafalded in Ihe Grealcr Myslertes, 
4 ; mipreine, of Ihe Ophites, j6 ; self-generated mïnd, 31 * Ihe same 
adorcd by Hindus and Chrïstians, 40 ; tulelar dcities and subordioale 
spirils, bis medialors, 44 ; Ihe nok hii symbol, 47 ; called by ihe CretBJi* 
Ltuiliut and DUifiiter, 70 ; Ihe eagle the Symbol, 75 ; Brahm, 177. 

Gcd ef DiitnuHen, in India. 98. 

Code/lkt IVatiT!. Osiriî. 98 ; Bucehus, 98. 

GodJeu, Ino. a dftughier of Cadmns, il; the Celeslial Venns, Aillât, or 
Lilith, 30; Molher, Deva-matri. or Démêler. M; Hertha, aj -, Rhea, the 
first, 24 ; — of Love, or désire. Venus, Kypris, or Aphrodilf (of the Grcek 
panthéon), zS ; Bcïnos, or Bînos, iS ; Venus, symbolîicd by Ihe planet, 30 ; 
Venus, the seiual altribule eipressed by ibe cow, 36 ; — of Nature, Isa, 37 ; 
— Ilippa. her name by paronomasia, tbe source of Ihe legends and sym- 
bolï of horses and eeninurs. 7g ; — of dcsiruction, Proserpina, 83 ; — of 
death, Libilina. 83 : Isis. 83. 84 ; Diana, of tbe Moon, 99 ; of Force and 
Wisdom, Neith, Bellona, or Athené. II7 ; — Scandînavian, Isa or Disa, 
13a, 147 ; Venus-Arcbilis. 149 : Ihe Syrian, her temple at Hierapolis. and 
pecnliar wonihip, 166. 

Ctdt, their actions inlermiitcd wilh Ihose of men in tbe earliest traditions of 
nadons, 3 ; theit fairor or anger assïstcd or obstructed the achieveraents of 
renowned warriors, z ; Suprême, sugE^^^'cd by order and regnlarilj in tbe 
UDÎTCrse, 3 ; snch inefTable personage calIcd Zcus, Dseus, or Deus, before 
the dignily of thaï characlcr was dcbasfd by tbe poels, 3 ; — Father. Priapus, 
Eros. or the My&lic Qaccbus, 13. 31 ; crowns of laurel, olive, etc., wom al 
lacrifices and feasU in theii honor, 33 ; guardians to monal men, 33 ; 
their «oTship declared by Krishna to be Ihe vorsbîp of himtelf, 41 ; 
Numa fotbade the Romans to represenl ihem under any form, 63 ; war 
with giants, 73 ; of Egypt and Babylon, were carricd in arlis or sacred 
boats, 134 ; sacrifices, men who perished in boïing, so regarded, 153 ; 
Dames conferred ou men, 153 ; — begelting childrcn on wonien, 158 ; al 
Hierapolis, 167 ; in Hindusian, [77. 

Gffld Caail of Africa, cow revered as a sacred symbol, 36. 

Coldm Heifeiof the MuKoviles, probahly a symbol of the goddess Disa, or Isa, 

Geodt^i Eïil, regarded as a neecssary miilure in the world, 71 ; the doctrine 
of ail ihe Mysleriei, 71 ; lire the efficient principle of bolb, 71 ; persnnilïed 
by Osiris and Typhon, 71 ; rcprcscnled also by Ormaid and Ahriman, Zo- 
roasler and ZohakJ, 71 ; similar doclrine in [ndia, 73 : signified by the 
«ar of tbe gods and giants, 73 ; a Taise notion to consider tbem ai in- 
herenl properties, 73 ; disiributed by Jupiter from Iwo casks, 73. 

Ctrpm. or Médusa, a symbol of the Moon, 130 ; the femate pettonili cation of 
the Disk, 130 ; a barbarian litle of Minerva. 130; regarded by BryanI as a 
lyinbol ot the divine wiedom, peisonilied as Métis or Mednsa, :30. 

<htptl, the Hindua contend thaï it is perfeclly consistent with thùr Shastras, 39 
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Grapts, tcopaids Mcompanjring Bacchai devouring clnslen, go; wolf àviaas— 
ine, 89. 

Cnût Gods, of the Samothracian Myslcries, said \a be CcEtum nnd Terrm, 34 r 
Casiar nnd Pollux, Ihc same as Bacchus and Apollo, w> dîslingniihed, qâ. 

Grtal Moihet, désignation of Cybelé, 9 ; Deva-mair, aa ; the omphaloi o 
navel-stone hei symbol, 47 ; called also N/mpha. 47. 

Gnat Pyramid. I17. 

Grtal Wholi. Ihe luminaries of hea»cn and ihe smallesl reptiles Ihat elnde tl 
5igh[ alikc inicgral pans, 53 ; gênera.) movemeot derived from ihe fi 
Divine Impulse, tfi \ prédiction and aslralogy ihence deduced as an «ri, Ji, _ 

Cncian Women, their gênerai slate of reserve and rcsirainl. 49 ; thcir exEraT — 
agant retigious entbusiasm at tbe Orgies of Bacchas, 49 ; their savage -^ 
ferocil}', 49. 

Grttki, their primitive religion elementary, and consisled of a worship of the^ 
Sun, Moon. Stara, Earlh, and Walers, or rather of ihe splrils pretidinp— 
over ihcm, l : found a Hercules in every counlry. i ; woishippcd ltie= 
Suprême God, as Zeus. Dseus, or Deus, 3 ; thrîr poets preserved the= 
knowledge of their sacred mylhology. 3 ; Iheîr Mysteries. 6 ; — Hoineric_ 
estimateil value by weighi. s ; received the namc and rîlcï of Dionysiu, orr: 
Bacchus, from Melampui, 10 ; said to bave derived tbc Mystic religioi^ 
from Orpheus, tl ; did nol generally know the rites of înitialion an<S 
worship of Bacchus uniil after the Trojan war, ti, 134 ; rcpresenled thc= 
phallus alone. Il : personîiîed it as Prlapus, ihc Eros. or Attraction, Fathe^ 
of Gods nnd Mcn, 13 ; deiSed heroes rcpresenled with bodici tcnninatin^ 
in serpenta, 14; egg and phallus home srith a serpent in Iheit Myitii 
cessions, 15 ; used a composite figure of Ihe Myslîcal Serpent. 16 ; bota 
the image of the huU Epaphus 
Mystic Bacchus as a bull, or composite, 1 

goddesses, Rhea, 34 ; employed iamps as syrobols on coins. 36 ; called l 
Universal Motber of the Phr^gians CybelS or Kubelf, from Ihe cabi -^wr 
form of her statues, 37 ; symbolical animais, 3g ; probably borrowe -^bI 
their idea of the Amazon, or double-^ied ligure from ihe image at F' ' ■ 
phanta, 33 ; probably the source of much of the Hindu mythology. 3^"^ ; 
never presumed lo think altainable an adéquate knowledge of the nomb^^sf 
or attributes of the gods, but worshïpped them ail, 39 ; Diagonu aïk^ -^ 
Socrates their only martyrs to religion, eicept those who aictiveljr viotal^^sd 
or ininlted the Mysteries, 40 ; attributed sanctily to groves, 48 ; Ih^ ai 
enthusiasm generally of the gay and feslire kind, 50 ; their temples Sll^r^ 
with dances. jo ; employed wine in their sacred rites, jo ; brought judici ^^ 
«strology from Babylon, but paid Utile attention to it, 53 ; mainlain^r*( 
aacred prostïtutes in the temples, j;; personilied Nîght as the godde:»' 
Leto, or Lalona, and Baubo. 56 ; never regarded spéculative théories impic»«as 
ttnless they tended to reveal the Mystic doctrines or disprove the ex- 
istence of a deity. 60 ; thcir mosl ancient temples circular, 61; a squsrc 
slone their primitive symbol of ihe Celestjal Venus, 63 ; had lïttle infor 
■nation of the Brilish Islands, 69 ; employed the eagle and lion as symbols, 
75 ; represented Mars by a boar, 87 ; made the ass ■ symbol, 88 ; knew 
ooihiog of the Pbcenician Hercules in the Homeric times, 93 ; contidered 
Bacchus as the god of the walers, also u the palroo of wine, { 



: of Ihe Myslîcal Serpent. 16 ; bot^i^RL 
heir coins. 18, 36 ; represented tb^^W 
ite, 19 ; denominated tbe fîrst of ih-^^^ 
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ercd tbe Moon as thc McdUtms bclwesn the cclesti&l and teTTOtrU] 
world. who tempcred in génération the sublility of eEthcreal spirit to the 
ginunc» of earthly mai^ler, so as to make them unîtc. 9g, joo ; rcsorted lo 
human sacrifices, loa ; received the worship of Serapis from ihe Plolemiss 
of AleiBDdna, 104 ; became acquainled wilh Egypt in ihc leigo ai Psam- 
melichas, to6 ; bonowed archîtectuie froni Egypt, 109 ; onlj kncw the 
Donc order in vei? ancient timcs, lio ; represented Judo and Mars bj a 
staff and spear, I14 ; look Oaths by implemcnts of war, II5 : adopled the 
Phrygiaa cap as a symbol of freedoro, 116 ; bumed the bodïes of theÏT 
dead. ri7 ; regarded Vulcan as Ihe hushand of Charis in the primitire 
■TStein, and of Venus in (he Mystic, 136; had tittlc trumpets at Ihe 
Bacchanali», 13a ; wore bells at the orgies of Bacchus, with phalli. lunuke, 
etc., 133 ; piobably found composite figuras wheo they first settled in 
Western Asia, which they exaggeraled inio monslers, 144 : knev* not the 
otder of days of Ihe week, 145 , adopted the legendary talcs of Othcr 
Dations, 159, 

Griffin, Diana ndïng upon. 44 ; anotber kind on the helmels of Minerva, tïg. 

Grovi, sacred. of Dodona the oaks gave the réponses, 47 ; sanctity atltibuted to 
graves by barbarians of the North and the Greeks, 48 ; désignation of 
any sacred place, thougb deslîtuie of trees, 46 ; synbols of Vcnus-Astaitt 
set np ail over Palesline, 49. 

H. 

Jfoialdur, ton of Odin, 133. 

/^•utj.Afides, Aides, the ancient nameof Flato, the lord of the UndenTorld, 104. 

Haliei, chief of atl the gods, the royal sun, 37. 

Hsmd. ptiapic. 30. 

Hart, probably the emblem of fettility. 175. 

Harmoma, wife of Cadmus, changed lo a serpent, 108. 

jVamenj' of the world produced by the contention and mixture of good and 
eril, 71 ; the succession of production and destruction, 83 ; represented by 
the lyre supported by two goal-lions, 83 ; al the universe, lîke that of a 
bow or harp attemately lîghtened and relaxed, 71. 

Havik. Ihe Egyptian etnblcm of power, symbol of Osiris and Typhon, 74. 

Htalth, serpent an accessury symbol to gunrdian deities, 14, 175. 

Jltart, the symbol of Egypt, 88 ; the symbol of mao morally. 119. 

Jftal, the mule or active principte, personilied aifo by Diann, 99. 

Hiavtn, Apis cooccivcd by a ray from, ig ; personificd as Ouranos, 14 ; emasca- 
lated by Kronos or Time, 25 ; Lord of, sacriSced to by the Emperor of 
China, 40 ; birda and animais acling by the immédiate impulse at, 55 ; 
dreams descend to instruct mea, ;6 ; heighli ofdispoted bj Isii, 83. 

ffeit, goddeis of youth, wedded to Hercules, <)3. 

JMrvuis, the ancient. at no time from thcit émigration to their captivîly subject 
to the kings of Egypt. 43 ; proliably descended from the Hyk-sos race, 
43 : Rabbi Hillel Hanassi invented their présent chronology. (og. 

Citait, or Hekatf. her Mysteries at j^glna iiutituted by Orpheua, Il ; the dc^ 
heraymbol, 113. 

Htifer, golden, au idol of the Muscovites, 147. 
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Htltn. Ihe divinities Cutor ind Polliut her brotbcrs. g6 ; Menelaus decrced not 

to die bccBiise of possessing, 135 ; same as Selenc, Ihe Moon, 157, 
Hilietinlrit syilrm. known bjr the EgjptiiDS and Chaldeans, and taaght to the 

JftHefiolis. or City of the Sun, in Egypl, the abode of the bull Mnevîi, 19, 35 ; 
— or Baalbek. in Syria, ïibrating slone* sEcn Ihere. 148. 

Htlios. Ihe Attic name of the sun. substîluted for Etlios in Ihe Oéytsey. 196. 

Hetl, Mihon's, taken from the Tartanis of Hniod. las. 

HefhBiilei, Phtha, or Vnlcan. See VuUan. 

UtraU, beare Ihe stalT or sceptre, 114. 

HtrtuUi (lutelar deitjr, from Sanskrit, Her\. lord or deity, and eulytu. a ilale or 
Iribc), Gteeks and Romani found one in every coanlrr, 3 ; Phœnician, 
called also Mel-Karlh, the lord of Ihe cily (Tyre). 9 : Ihe same as Kronos. 
orSatnni, and Jupiter Sabazîas, 16 ; crowned with oleasler, 17; the Greâaa 
hero, overcame the Atnizoni, 34 ; caughl the bull from Crète. 66 ; Ihe lion 
bis symbol, 7; ; plcture of, destroying a Ccntaur. Sï. 91 ; tion'i ikin. S7, 
143 : destroying the Hydra, 9? : the Phtcnician, Ihe lion humanised. g»; 
bis adventures and the Greciau confounded. 93 : the hero of the lHaJ and 
Odytiey a inere man. 93 ; ihe same as Mars and ApoUo, 93 t tcrmînaled 
his expéditions in the cxtremity of the West, 96, 97 : catled Sater 01 
Savioar, 98 ; represented with womaiiish fealures, Ijç ; fables of Omphalê 
and la\i, 159. 

fferl, the Grcek name of Juno, 33 ; the litle also of Venus, 39 ; aUo of Cerei 
or Démêler ; also of AthenE, See/uno. 

Hirmaic fillars, four-square. 63 ; — statues ihe peculiar mode of tnaJcing then 
leamed by the Alhenîans from the Pelosgians, 114, 149. 

Htrmapkroditt. the farm of statues of Venus-Archilis and the Paphtaa god- 

Hermti (aee Tkoth and Sf/rrury), slyled PompKus, as being the mexssenger of 

the oracle («n-/V), 47; used the sinews of Typhon for hatp-stringi. 93 ; 

ncarly related to Hcphaislos or Vulcan, 136 ; same as Casmilus, or Kadmî- 

1ns, or Kadmie!, of the Samothracïui Mysleries, 150. 
/ferm-Heraibs. 136. 
Jfetvei furnish the Erst materials for history, 3 ; deified, 159 ; or kerit, tamc 

manifestation as the Hindu avalari, 159 ; of the IlîaJ, 160. 
Hirtha, the ancient eanh-goddess of the Germans, 33. 
//iemfBlù, the holy city, called also the Bamb/kS, the city where AUr-gadi, or 

Veniu, the Syrian goddess, had her principal lempte. 74, m, 166; peca* 

liar delinealions, worship, etc.. t73. 
HUranhiis of the Norlh, performed human sacrifices. 
Hitrnrchy, the great Northern, al Upsal, in Sweden, ao : the Egyptlan knowU 

edge ai the hieroglyphic! supposcd to bave perished with, 43 

137 : the Hindu. iBo. 
Hirrûglyphics, symbolical characters used by Ihe Egyptians, 7, 43. 
ffigklamUrs, in the army of Ihe Prelender, swore by their weapons, 115. 
^igà Prifil, at Jewish festivals, 133 ; bells on raiment, 133 ; at the 

boat-festivat, 134. 
mihclti, laetnf, the moundi, or high places, called lombs of the deitiei, 96; 

Mercary. piles of itoncs by Ihe sides or intersections of roads, 14g, 149, 
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Hinéta. h«ve Tolaminous poetical coimoEonits, 3 ; slill cmploy Ihe phallus, or 
lingam as a symbol of the universal generator. 13. t4l : celebiale the 6rst 
of May by a greilphallic festival, 12; employas a symbolthcfflimAi-a/^/ii, 
or hooded snake. 16 ; reprisent the naga, or sccpent. wilh five hcadi, 16 ; 
hold lire to be the essence of ihe active or maie powcr in Nature, a6 ; use 
s iT>sary. 31 ; révérence for the Covr, 36; ïn the Dekkan, maintained 
dancing-gïrU, or Devadasis, in Iheir temples, 55 ; their idol in the temple of 
Jaggemaut ■ pyramidal ilone, 70 ; three-eyed god, 73 ; hâve a deity. 
Rama, who resembles Hercules, 94 ; call the Jumna Ihc daughter of the 
Sun, 98 ; symbolise Ihe Moon by the rabbil, loo ; Ihe Destroyer drawD by 
a buU, loa \ burn the bodies oi their dead. [17 ; bave bells on Iheir statues, 
133 ; express coinbinatïons of altiibules by symboU loowly connected, 144 ; 
•till practioe the anoinlini; of sacred stoaes, 14S ; {{ive a child, wheti ten 
days old, the name of one of Iheir deïliej. 15s ; originaled the symbols of 
the Lotus lud hooded snake. log, 179 ; taught transmigration, 179; peculiar 
cluracter of their art. 180, 181. 

ThtdH ■aumtn. carry the lingam in procession betwecn two serpents, IS- 

'ippa. signifies the paretit of ail. 79 ; Ihe nurse of Bacchus and Sout of the 
World, 79 ; the horse a symbol, as a puo on the word kippa, 79 ; wor- 
ihipped in Thcssaly and Tbrace uith the rîtes of Ëre and chanting, 80 ; 
the laroc os Cybelê, 80 ; the name given lo ihc principal goddesses, 113 : 
the personitîcation of femininity, 113. 

'ipfiai, priesti of Hippa, 79; the mares of Eumelus and Diomedes, Bo. 

fiffia, a title of the goddess Athenf. 76, So. 

iipfiet, désignation of Ihe daughter of Cerei by Neptune, 79 ; a tille of the 
godi Poséidon, or Neptune. Mars, Dionysus. 8a 

'tîppstraUs. asserled (hat the Sarmatian women exlirpaled the right breast, 33 ; 
Uught thaï caslrated men were never bald, 79. 

Wipfe», defined by Hesychius, 79, 

fiffOHofi, the original name of Bellerophon, 76. 

Wifpefetamtu, or river horse. symbol of Typhon, 74. 

Viilary, earUcsi, acitoni of gods Intermiicd with those of men, a ; PhcenJcian 
by Sanchoniathon, "pretendcd," 163. 

^etuyttukle, an architectural omamenl. Ito. 

Vea, or Oannes. sapposed la be identical with Dagoo and Poséidon, 63. 

^eedrd Suait (see Cuira dt Captlla\ the mystical serpent of tbe Hindul, 
Phoeniciani. and Egypiians, 16; associalcd with Ihe winged disk, 76 ; 
borroved from the Hindus. 109. 171. 

IViw^ï of Attraction, 110. uS. 141, 

Horned Bull, a temple or palace of in China, 90 ; — re*ercd in Japan and aU 
over Hindasian, 10 ; Irealed with equal honor in the West by the Cim- 
brians and Scandînavians. etc., 30. 

Hemrl, the Hyk-sôs, or shcpherds, from EgypI. 43. 

Hffrif, sacred to Neptune and the rivers, 76 ; winged. Pcgasus. 76 ; humanised 
as the Cenlaur, 77 ; a pun on the name of tbe goddess Hîppa, 79 ; significd 
a ship, 79, 3o ; a part of the composile symbol of the griffin, 139. 

fferui, the ApoUo of EgypI, 57 : 'he son of Osiris and Isis, boni while Ihey 
were in the wamb of their mother, Rhea. jS ; bis suiue at Coplos, jS ; hii 
eye amiilen oui and swallowed by Typhon, 59 ; •>= """^ *»is ptiesis wear a 




single lock orhairoD the righl aide of Ihe head, jg; Ihehcmtàl. Sq: Ibe ' 

mundiine houK of, 64 ; the origia of the Grcek Chatoa, 134-, cndoied ia < 

the mrk. 168. 
TAfA {,»Hl/a), «nd TAH {huit). 138. 
/ttanaH sacrifiets.riaAit to the MiDoMar, 64 ; comnion «mong <£l]ii<]piui or 

Hamilic nalions. 6; ; oHcred to BKno, 103 ; perfonned bj the item 

northern hîcrarchies. 103 ; alto by ihe Greeks and Ronuns, I03 ; whipping 

the Lacedatnonian boys ând the Arcadian womcn as subttilulîon, 103 ; a- 

pialory, 102 ; uid to be offered by Abu and other Jewiih kÎDgi, III ; 

oflered by the Carlhaginiaiu and other nations, 133 ; Abraham and 

Jephlhah, lij. 
Humidily. pcrsonified by Neptnne, 78; lîtard, the symbol.qi; cveiything moBl 

calted the aiiillowing or émission of Oïirit, 98 ; penoiû6cd hj Diana. 9g ; 

Tepreaenied Uie female principle, iji. 
Hundrid-kanded. I44. 
Huiidrid-headed. 144. 
Hydra, a Hindn symbol, 75 ; Hercules destroying, r)3 ; a rcprodnction ef the 

many-headed Naga, qi ; the dcslniïlion by Hercules referring to the 

enlering of ibe Son ïnta the aodiacal aign oear the coDslelUlion of thit 

name. 93. 
Hyts, or Hues, a name of Bacchus, 95. 
Jfygiia, mound at Athens. 80. 
ffyksSs. at shepherds, the homets of the OU Ttstamfnt, 43 ; expellcd fraa 

Egypl inio Syria, 43 ; saîd by Josephus to hâve been the anceslon of the 

Istaelîtes, 43 ; the same vîew accepted by Prof. Lcîley, 43 ; nid to hâve 

been Phcenîcians, Arabians, and fletlenei or Grecks, 74 ; peib*ps ihe 

progenilon of the Libyan Cyclopean shepherds, 74, 
Hymn 10 Osiris, 37 ; lo Démêler, 84 ; 10 Apoilo, 15g. 
Hymns, Orphie, appear 10 hâve been invocations, or litanies, ttsed in the 

Mysleries, tl ; theii dale long subséquent (o the Homeric limes, M ; 

identily Promelheus with Ktohos, or Satnrn, 88. 
ffyperbenoHt, said to hâve founded ihe oracle at Delphi, 46 ; said hj Henbnu 

to inhabit an islnnd bcyond Gaul, where Apoilo was worshipped in a drcu- 

lar temple, 6 S 



I. 






variant of Bacchus, 9 : — Sabazîus. the serpent-deily cA iha 

Mysleries, ib ; Sabaiius. a variant reading of Jaho-Tiabaolh, 69 ; nol the 

Theban Bacchus, ijo ; a^ociated, bcaring a toich, with Demetu and 

Proseipina, 157. 
lambiickus, the Aleiaudiian Platonisi, declared invocation in the Egyptian 1 

Assytian dialeets pleaiïng lo the goda. 38 \ attempled to adapt the ancien! . 

allégories of the Egyptinns la an cnlirely new syslcm,43. 
lae, an émanation of Ilda-Baath. and the spirit of a planel. t6 -, or laon, an J 

ancienl myslic litle of Bacchus. 95 ; probably Ihe origin of the name of th* 

Roman god Janus, qs ; ihe god of the Jews, 13a. 
tct, held by the ancient nations of the Norlh tO bc the source of ail oi^anited 

^iVi 5^ \ tlie goddess Isa, 37 ; the primitive state of water, I47 ; pet- 

■oniâed b]r the goddesi Isa, or Diaa, 147. 
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F IJelrr, proved th« yeais of ifae «orld uid thc «faole prc&ent cbrondog; of Ihe 
Jem «a inventioD of tbe lUbbi Hillel H&aaui. 344 A.D.. log. 

Jdel, wdtucii of, duicing-girU in the Hinda templct, %% ; in Ibe temple of Jng- 
gcniKut X pf rainîda] SIODC, 70. 

IdoU. llindu, holdings ndûted •}i«II,34; wonhipped bj Ihc Isrulîtc* vith tbe 
accompuiimnl of prottituûon. 54. 

Jlda-Baalli. oc Son of Dsikoesi, tbc Ccotor. or Dcmiarge. 16 ; crcsie* Han *nd 
SaUH OphioiDorpbos, 16 ; forbidi maa U>cat of ibcTiec of Knowledge. 17 ; 
cmles tbe matériel bodj for bis priton, 17 1 gave the Uw ïn tbe 
wildetnets, 17; Kods John Ibe Baplîïl. uid provides for the birtb of 
Jeius, 17 ; ilin ap the Jeiri «gaÏDil Juut. 17 ; Jeiiu pltced a[ his right 
hanii 17. 

JlUkiya. or Eilith]^, presidîng orer child-biith, 100. 

IlfyriaHi uid 10 hnre becD cognatc wiih the Cells ând GaoU, and Ihc Cyclo- 
peuu, Iheir progenitois. 74. 

ImilaHoit. dancing an att. Uiowing and expresiing tbingl arcaoc and occutt, 138, 
ijs; Ibe old comcd; piocceded from, 151; practicod in tbe njrxlic cere- 
moDîeï. ija. 

Jmfmlti, Diviiu, général mo*emeat <]i ihc Gieat Whole derived from, jl. 

Jiutfnati^H, Krishna, 135. 

ImembalUn lypîfied by the mystic bird, 170. 

/Mfid, worthip of a serpent called Dionysus.or Bacchus, l; ; expédition of Alei- 
ander, t J, iB ; perpetaal Ërei bnrning in tbe pagodas, 36 : the Cymno- 
lophists, 49 ; tbe Devadasis. or Bayaderci, of the lemples, 55 ; Bacchus 
«onhippcd on ihe banks of the Ganges, 68 ; mythology admilted the 
Creator and Dcstroyi^r as diaractera of tbe Divine Bcîng. 73 ; the raonkey 
a tacred aniina]. 139 ; the éléphant inlroduced into the West, 136 ; the god 
Ganesa. 1 36. Sec Hiadvi. 

/rn/ûn aipect of the itory of the dethroning of Kronos. or Uranos, 35 ; roany 
of the Egyptian tymbols, 37 ; hngun, or phallus, reptcscnled the maie 
Creative piintiiple, b6. 

Inftnut rtgient, called aiso Hades. or llell, the Underworld and abode of the 
■pirits or ihade» of the dead, presided over by Pluto and Proserpina, 103. 

Jnfinity, we can fonn no diitinct or positive idca of, 23. 

ItdtiaHen, the indaction of a candidate inio tbc Mysieries consiiied of BU cxpla- 
nalion of allégories and symbols, 5 ; ihe gods exhibit ihemselves, 6 ; sacred 
cérémonies hepi privale from Ihe uommon people, 6 ; the meuu of acquir. 
ing a knowledge of the Deity, 11 g. 

Inmrnl Sfirit. su«taining Ihe Heaven, Eanh and Océan, 41. 

Jniftclcri (seecs), epoplai. ephori, the persons initialcd into the Greater Mys- 

InUlUelual, or noilic (spiritual), Ibe God of Nature, 4. 

InttrpalaHvn-, in tbe /liad, relating 10 ArîadnE. Bacchus, and Tbeseus, 66 ; in the 
Odysiry, of the abduction of ArindnÉ by Tbeseus. and her dcath al tho 
iiland of Dia. 66, 67 ; in the Iliad. référence to Ganymedes. B6 : in tbe 
OJyitry, Ihe accounl of Ihe punislunenls inflicted in the Underworld, 134 ; 
aiso the référence to ihe dcificalion of Castor and PoUux. 157. 

Inttrfrtters, of oiaclei, denominaied Peter, and perhapi Orpheiu, Pompccus, 
AmpeluB and Patrick, 47 ; spokc with a mnltering voice, 9a. 
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ImvtrtHmu. the Orphie h^mos. Il ; of Bécdliu. 75. 165. 

t», fablcd nother of Epaphiu, or Apis, and the lune u Iiis, 36 ; nante 

of ibe Emh in Gothic, 37 ; lo, ud Gio, ScandinavUn nune of the Eanh, 

37- 
I»li. mjrstic fable of ber unoai with Heicvle*. 1:9. 
/tnitHi, ihe sancinary knd Oncle of ApoUo in Didjini more ucient ttun tmj 

olher bailding, 144. 
/«KÙ, opiul, iio; eaigntioB, I44. 
Irmàamt gave the eril povos the Buue* pecdiu to ihe teligion af titeir 

/riii ■nnuallf exdngiiiih Iheït Etes, ud tekindle thetn fttilD a sscred bonfire, 
s6 ; named CTCrj child kma some imaginuj diitnity, 155. 

/trarBlfi. tbeir (nceslots, the Hjrk-iAi, hwl dominion orcr ihc Ee^piiatu. 4] ; 
nppoicd the Çnjtr of Abnhun to bave healed the hoasehold of Abïmc- 
lech, 46 ; wonhipped Baal-Peor. and kept the oc^cï of Bacchos with the 
■ccompanîment of pnMlilDtion. 49, 54. 

Ittt, là, oc Dïsa, the ScandiaaTÏaa goddess. l; ; «i^îËcd ic«, or «rater \a its 
piimordial ilaie. 37 ; icptctented bf ■ prruiiîd. 70 : repctsenled with many 
breasts, etc. lïke Diana, 101 : riding on a ram, and holding an owl, 136 ; 
represcolcd bj a conica] figue euTdoped in a net, 146 ; nnquesdcmab^ 
tbe Isii whom the Suevi worshipped, 147 ; depicted with • ■■hïM. 147 [ 
rcpresentcd b; (he golden heïfer. 147. 

Isa, Santkiil, aUo the name of the goddess of Natnre, 37- 

Jsioi taiUt depicti the goddesi boldiog a lolns-flower, lOJ. 

/iM. the Egrplian goddets, undet whoie protection penons wete most oon- 
inoni]' inslnicted in the Mjsbc failh. 9 : a cow hei lymbol, 3S \ Ihe female 
and receptÏTe priodple of génération. 36 ; sane as Veaai in many letpects, 
3b \ called lia in the Sanskrit, 37 ; two goddcua by Ihii name wordiipped 
in Greece before the Pantheïc Isis of later timei, 37 ; always at the temple*, 
36 : birth of hcr son Hoius «faile hemlf nnboni. 5S , called also Mndi 
and AthjT, the Mothet, the Mnadane Hoose of Honu, 64 ; formerly 
the same as Venus and Libéra, but afterwarda gcncnjiscd so ai 10 oompte- 
hend ail tbe goddesies. 83, 84 ; a counterpart of Venus, or Astarlf, S4 ; bas 
inieiconne with Osini, sbe as the Moon and' he as the Sun, 99 ; ber Gpue 
represenled sitting on a monkey. 139; woishipped by the Sueri, nuque*- 
tionably tbe same as Isa, 147 ; drove away Typhon wilh her listmm, 13I ; 
occauonally depicted in a net, with Honis upon her lap, 147 ; endooed in 
tbe mystic ark, or boat. 16S. 

ItkyfkalH, borne by the Alhenians at the réception of Demetrios, as at die 
celebnlioD of the Bacchîc Mysleries, 98. 

Iiàda, or Whydah. in Africa, worïhip of tbe seipent, IJ. 

lana. Eiruscan naine, detived from Dïonè. 33. 

/tvr;', fainiliarly known in (he lime of Homei, tS ; Ihe modioi, or polos, of Vennt 
made from it. 4;. 67, 

/vf, chapletx of. 33 ; women crowncd wilh, celebrating tha damorotts noctntnal 
rites of Bacchas, 68 ; called in Greek kùtai, and so, by ■ pus on a tille of 
Bacchns, is sdopted as bis symboi, So, 114 ; gailand on the neck «f ■ 
léopard in marble, 90. 

Iiioti. Ibe fabled lalhei of tbe Centaurs, by Nephelf, 77- 
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JailetuH, 137. 

Jacei, the pairiarch of the Hebrews, fanerai >l Abel-Mizraini taktn fot the re- 
ligjous eostom of " Mourning fijr the Only-Bcgollen," or Protoguno», SO ; 
snointed a slone irith oU. iccordlng ta t. gênerai mode of wonhip, 14S. 

Jahe-Ttabaofh, the n»me givea by Ihe Tyrians to Ihe Sun-god in autumn, and 
apparcDlly adopted fram ihem as the tîtle ofthe Hebrew tulelat god, 69. 

Janus, ihe iwo-faced god of the Romans, probably deiived Vas oame trom /ae. 
or laim, ihc mystic name of Bacchua, 95. 

Jafaïuse, the consecrated founder, half-serpcnt, 14 ; *enerate the lymbol of the 
Homed Bail, 30 ; represcnled Creatiao by the bitll breaking the Mundanc 
Egg, 30 ; sacied Images placed apon the lotos, lo;. 

Jtpkthak. regaided human sacriBccs not unBcwptable to Ihe Deitj, and incladed 
his daughter in his vow, 133. 

JrrusaUm, !he firsl Temple buill wilh foundations of Cyclopean architectnre, 
74 : Round-Tower pillan. 74 ; filled vrith innocent blood, 113 ; — Delivered, 
an allcgory. lâl. 

Jinu, the mao, 17 ; Chiùt enlered into him at baptiim, 17 ; put to death, 
invested with a bodj of nther, and placed M the right hand of Ilda- 
Baoth, 17. 

Jraiih Kabalisls. lû. 

Jtm, Michael theii reputed tutelar ongel, 17 \ leceived the lawfrom Ilda-Baotb, 
the Crealor, " Son of Darkness," 17 ; stirred up agninst Jésus. 17 ; religions 
fanaticiam sanguinary and violent, 41 ; their anceslors assettcd by Josephua 
to be the Hyk-sôs, or Shepherds of EgypC, 43 ; adopted the Chaldein 
custom or hoDoriug ihe subordïnate eminalions or archangels, ;4 ; did not 
adopt the viesr of ttie geiieralive attribute, 54 ; considered the true Crea- 
tor as theïr national god. 54; copied Persian ïdeas. 63, 90; généalogies 
lost and chronology un^lalisfacIIlry, 108 : their year of the world and 
chronology invented A.D. 344, by Ihe Rabbi HilleUHai 
comed the new moon willi noise, 133 ; worshipped lao, or Adonis, 133 ; 
kept festivals like those of Bacchus, 13Z ; the high-piiesl wore the apotted 
fikwn.skin. bells, etc., 133, :33 ; carried nn Ark like ihe Egyptians, 134 ; 
— Ecleclic, like Philo and Arislobolus. allegoriaed the Old Ttstamtnt, 161, 

Jahn tkt Baftiit, an agent of Ilda-Baolh, 17 ; his pun on the words abittim, or 
stonei, as becoming benim, or sons, as in the slory of Deucalion, 35. 

Jenak, the swallowing by a greol fish probably a figuralive description of his 
rescne by a. PhcEnician or Philistine sljip bearing the eERgy of Dagon, or 
Celo. 80. 

Jinepkta distinctiy asseris ihal ihe nncestors of the Israélites once held dominion 
over the Egyplians, 43. 

Jeiiak, king of Judah, found kadtshim and iadtskulk at Ihe temple of Solomon 
and at high places. 54. 

Jlédak, mislook his daughter-in-law (or a '■ sacred voman," 54 ; kings of, bnilt 
the high places of Baal I0 bum ihcir sons wilh lire, 113. 

Jttéta, Zadok, or Zedek, the head of the sacerdotal family or es 

Jvigmtnt t/ AmmH. Ihe source of Ihe legead of Charon, S. 

fttggtrmtHl, temple of, the idol a pyramidal stone, 70 ; ssid to lie in a dormant 
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atale foar months, 85 ; bis figure, willi thase of Ganess ud Vidna, tt 
Djiijeh. 109. 

Ji'gglf" "nd diïiners of Nortb America wear girdîei «nd chapleU of lerpecu, 
14. 

Julius Caiar, aidcd by a ■' Cbaldan " (SosigiDex, or wn of Seiùici), to tcfi>nn 
Ihe calcndar. 53 ; losing his tword. the Gaula placed ît in a lemple. and he 
dcelined to lalie il ïgain, I14. 

Jitmna, or Ynmutia, a sacred. river of the Hindus. 9S. 

JuHe, ot Hcrê, ihe «me as Ccrea, aj ; name dcrived from Dionê, alio froto llie 
Sanskrit Veni and the Hebrew Junth. a dove. 33 ; Vesla ber sister, 17 ; 
the Grâces ber attendants, ig; probablj IbesameasDionË.4S : Nepheli.tbe 
" falien woman," mother of the Centaun, mislaken for her, 77 ; callcd alla 
Lucina. and Ihe same os Diana. 100 ; icprescnted b;r * spc^< 114 ) sjmboll, 
130 ; — Sospïta, 143 ; the Argive. 171. 

Jupiter, or Zeus, (he original Suprême God of the Gieeks, l ; callcd bf tbcni 
Dseus, or Dcus, a ; fables conceming hîœ belicved onl; bjt the vulgar. 3 : 
called Sabaiius and the Dragon of the j£ther. 16 ', crowned wilb olive. 17 : 
a ligure like bis on a Phccnician coin labelled Eaal-Tburt, 30 ; Thor, 30 ; alsa 
Elyled jElber, 33 ; Vesta bis sisler, 37 ; repreiients Ihe maie principle, IS ; 
all-prophetic, 47 ; statues crowned wîih oak and fit, 4S ; oracle of Aman. 
4S: worshipped by the Persians as the Spirit of Ihe Universe,6l ; distribution 
of good and evil, 73 \ ancicnt slatnc at Argos with three Cfes tîke Maha- 
Deva, 73 : the father of the Centsurs, 77 ; reposing on the back of a Cen- 
taar eiplained, 81 ; Proserpint bis daugbter, Si : sources of tbe fable of 
Europa. I03. 103 ; engraving; discovered in France. 139 ; suckled by a goal, 
130, 143 ; employed the segis, 131 ; frîgbtened the Titan» with il, 131 ; niled 
the jEther, 131 ; bore tbe ihunderboic, 13s -, the Egyplian Amnn, 137 ; the 
Knosian dance sacrcd to him, 139; the Nymphs bis daughters. 141; bis 
mother called Nympha, eyoïbolising bis descent, I4I ; ancïenl IcLngs bore 
the name, IJS : ttacchus bis son. by Ceres or ProserpinS, 156 ; ihe son of 
Seoielè, 157 : the mytb of Leda. [57 ; statue at the temple of the Sjrian 
goddess. 167 : rcceiving ambrosio. 171. 

Juttl, or Yulc, the Scandinavian festival, a boar offered ta Frey, to conciliate 
the productive powei by tbe destruction of the adverse 01 inert power, 87. 



Kabala, tbe doctrine of émanation, 16 1 apparently derived from tbe doctrines 

of the Chaldeani, or Magians, 53. 
Kadiskim, and Kadeshuth, men and womcn set apart to prostitatioa at the 

temples, 54 * forbîdden by the Israelitish law, ^6. 
Kadmid, or Kasmilus. Ihe name of oiie of the goda of the Samolhracian Mys- 

teries, 10. See Casmilus and Cadmtis. 
AVr^crof theboundaiy bctween life and death, Thoth, or Mercury, tl6, 
A'Vf. wom as an amulet in Ilaly, corresponding to Ihe cross and circle, 30. 
JCiiKS, a name of Bacchus, probably because be was (rom Kissœa, or Susisna. 

Bo ; the lenn signifying ïvy, explains the using of thaï plant in bis wonhip, 

So, See Ivy. 
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Kittph, or Num, the Egyplîan deity tnown ai Ihe agnthodcemon, 17 ; the re- 
&emb1>nce of Ihc Dame la thaï o( Numa, thc reputed king af Rome, 63. 

KoH, the daughler, Pcrsephoné, ijie molhcr of Bacchus, or Z«grcus,49, 15(1 ; the 
story of Ariadnc analher form of the myth, 6â ; the goddess t>f destiuctioa. 
83: calJed aiso AcWrii, orSarior.S) ; the sune as Kura, or Démêler, S3, l s6. 
See Cirts «nd Proseifind. 

Kradtphuria, or carrying of paltni. 133. 

Krishna, the incarnale Dcîly and avatar. 41, 135, 

Xrmet (see Salura and Time), hoirid ax;ls. commcmonited in the Mysteriei, 6 ; 
Ihe nnknowD Father, reveicnced as Suprême and Almighly, 33 ; îdentified 
with Time, and Ihe allegory of deïouting his own ehildrcn intcrpreted, 34 ; 
emasculaies hi^ laiher, 35 ; anolhci hypotheaii suggested, sj. 

Xlâi gvnakcioi, i%. 

Kubill, the Greal Molher. See CyhrU. 

Kuro. the female personifi cation of the snn. a name of Cerei. or Demeter, at 
Cnidos, 83. 

Xtuti. a popalar title among Ihe Aryaa tribes before their separalion, the prob- 
able Hmrce of the mune of Cynis, or Eut, 154. 



£aiyrintX, a device on Grecian coini, 64 ; said to hâve been built by Dcediliis 
as a prison for the Minotaur, 64 ; arlificial wtnding caven» coroinon in 
couQtries occupied by the j^thiopîon race, and Qsed ai temples, wbete 
haiDan victims were sacrîfîced, 6j ; the Fyramids, 117. 

Lait Maris, the country bclow it a bog îti Ihe tîtne of Menei, loS. 

Laishmi, the consott of Vishnu, called aiso Deva-Malraand Shrî. the probable 
origin of the naroea of Demeter and Ceres, sa. 

LamtHtatÎBHS, in Egyptian temples. 50 ; for Osiris. Adonis, and Frey, 8S. 

Lamfs, kept buming in ihc pagodis of India. 36; burning oflamps, 36. 

Lampsacus, gold coinage. 8 ; Bacchus vcneraled by the name of Priapus, 10 ; 

LoemidnH, king of Troy, had a wooden statue of Jupiter with three eyes, 73 ; 

not Ihe father of Ganymcdes. 86. 
Laloaa, personifica'.ion of Nighl, 57; wife of Jupiter and motber ofApollo and 

Diana, 57 ; Ihe Mygale, or shrew-mouse. her symbol. 57. 
Laurel, wreaths and chaplets, 33 ; snpposed to hâve a stimulating and intoxi- 

cating qualily, 46. 
Uda, binh of Castor and Polluit from thc egg wbîch she prodaced, 157 ; the 

myth anothct version of the Eoslem legend, 157. 
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Léopards, 1 



g grapes and drinkiog the juice, accompanyieg Bacchas, 90 



destroying the Bull, go ; drawing the chariot of Bacchua, go ; with a garland 

of ivy, 90. 
Leiley, J. F., dedared ihe Jewîsh legends unhistorical, and ideotJËed the He- 

brews with ihc Hyk-sôs race, 43. 
Leia, obtivion. See Latona. 
Ltucolhot, danghter of Cadmns, and nurse of Baccbus, the son of Semelè, a %ia- 
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Liianu), or Lcbanon, slatae oT VcDaï-Anhitii, or Aitartf , 149. 



IJiafiKHi. a 



:, tlie désignation or Iresticx and cotciuuiCi, 4J ; di>wiii£ 



blood > libatinn of Ihe sOqI. I( 
Zii^i the Lalin name of Bacchui, 9, $Z. 
Litera, Ihe goddeu of génération, Ihe urne ai Venus, PnMeq>ina, utd Libitina, 

Ihegoddeu of Death. 83 : Ihe Pmseqiina of the Romans, l$7. 
JÀiitina, gnddess of Dcath, Ihe uune u Nephlhè. Venus, and Libéra, 83. 
Lièya, the oracle of Amun. establi&hcd. 4S ; Cyclopcan tribti. 73, 74 ; deseru 

alford no food or Eheilei for mcn or caille. 107. 
LigAlm'Hg. borne lo Jupiter by Ihc Pi^psus, 76 ; snpposed affinity wilh ralphni, 

13s. 
LiJtniUi, ■ name of Bacchiu, froro the Hhus, or fan-like basL«I, in whicb he 

lÀHlk, the Night-gaddess, 3o ; the Stst wife of Adam, 57. 

tiitgam (the sign). the phallic or generative xymbol carrïed by Ihe Hindn wonien 
in proceuion between Iwo serpents, 15 ; tignifies the placing of the maie 
emblem in that of Ihe female, 66; analogy to Pan, 143; always in the 
temples of Siva, or Maha Deva, 177. 

lÀatt, flaming, ■ fonn of Bacchus, 7; ; morc commonly an emblem of ApoUo or 
Hcrculei, being tbe reprcsentalive of the deslroying atlribnle, 75 ; found 
on tbe sepulchral matiumcnts of almosl ail nalioni of Enropc and Aïia, 75 ; 
represenled killing somc othei symbotica! animal, 76 ; deroaring a hone 
or a dcer, 8t. S3 ; în a composile ligure with a goal. Sa, 95 ; TcpieseDted 
as killing a bonr, 86 ; Ihe Chimsra, 91 : spouts of fountaîns shaped like 
lions' heads. 97 ; the snn in the sign of Léo when tbe Nile overflows, 97 ; 
union of the bull and lion, iis ; on the handle of a vase. 136; the statae 
of Ihe Syrian geddess dtawti by. 167. 

Liviag ibmti. 148. See Bailulia, AmètrUi. 

Litard, the symbol of homidity, or the female prindple, 91 ; — Kîllei, ApoUo, 
dclivering the pnriicles of mattet from the bond of Al traction, or Love. 91; 
Sannans belîeved once lo inhabit the earth. 73. 

Local godi and goddesses evetj^here voishipped, 38. 

Leihtia, a name of Diana, too. 

Lixi ef iair. single, wom on the right aide of tbe head of Honi* «nd hit 
prieils, S9< 

Ledtiteni. the magnct, or «derite stone, called the bone of Oâris. or Honis. 
represented the prindple of attraction, 59. 

Lffggiig rveii, 147, See Bailulia. A miratiai ilenes, 

LoM, or Satam. the evil potency of the Northmen, 146. 

L^kei Hermaim, or hillocks of Mercury, sacred piles of stones by Ihe aide o( 
roads.or at tbeir inlerseelion, lo dénote Iheir consécration 10 Mercury, 148. 

Lard of Htavm, worshipped by Ihe Emperor of China, 40. 

L»ttu, or water.Iily, Nympkaa ntlninte, 47 ; the roystic symbol, called polos, or 
modiai, 104 ; a native of Easlern Asia. and not now fonnd in Egypt, I05 ; 
description. 105 ; a symbol of the productive power of the waten. emptoyed 
in every part of the Northern hémisphère. 105 ; employed in Egyptian 
iculptare, 106 ; Ihe Ihree orders of architecture difEcrenl modifications of 
^mbolica] coînmos brmed in imilalion. 109-111; Sowei on Rhodiaa 
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medali. iia : (he Cbinne goddcM PuiUt sitling apon Ihis Sower. 169 ; the 

sjrmbol bottowed from ihe Hindui, 179. 
Leiài XIV's amàasiader osks the King of Ihe Siaroeie 10 einbnce ChristUDiCy, 

uid is leproved, 39. 
Lnn (lee Aitmclim, ot Sns. the Firsliam. ot ÛHly-BrgvUtM), ihe myitic 

Bacchai. Priapus, F>thei of Gods «nd Men, 13, 31, sa, m ; how ajimbol- 

iscd >[ Ihe lemple of the Syrian goddeBS, 167. 
Luttliui, or LuminouE, a litle of Jupiter, ia Crète, 70. 
LuHtta, Jnno, ihe unie os Diaoa, ■ perMuification of ihe Moos, 100. 
LuMaiet, an epithel of a deîly. especîally Apollo. bg, 
Luifgitults, a tiUe of Apotlo, 69. 
Luktûi. See Zuiaioi, 
Ltiiai, a name af Bacchus, g. 
Ltiun. a Dame of Bacchas. 9. 
Lui, lieht, a contraction from Lulù or Luiet, Gç. 
Lycemedtt, daugblers of the fabled associâtes of Achiltei, a nystîc taie, not ia 

the lUaJot Odysiry, 159. 
I.)>rt, rïprcïcntatîoD of Ibe goddess llarmonia, 81 ; ttmDg b; Henliet,oi Thotli, 

with the tÎDew» ot Typhon, Eï ; device upon, Ijo. 



M. 

Jtfaachak, the qneen-mother of Jndah, made a mepkalHiuth, or phallic manikin, 

like thoK of Bgypt and Hierapotii, and thaïe employed by Ibe Roman 

women in ihe worship of Venus -Erycina, 49 ; a priestess of the o^et of 

Baa!, ;o, 54. 
Matha Allah, thegod of Life and Death ïmong the Tartars, represented wilh 

cntwined secpenti, hunion skulJs, and scalps, 14 ; Irnmpling upon the 

éléphant, 136. 
Jtagiani, tbe sacerdotal caste of Ihe Assyrians. BabjIooIanE, and Peniani, 53 ; 

ZoToaster the Iradllionnl biad of lh« order, 53 ; the Kabala probahly 

originated from them. S7 ; said to teich Ihat Ihe gods will altemalcly con- 

qner and be subjecicd for periods of 3,000 years, 117. 
Stapittrial itatt, or Prytaoia, prcsided over b; Ceres, 17. 
Magittrali, suprême (Greek, dtmiurgui), suggests the idea of ■ Suprême God, 3 ; 

ui E^ptian, «ould put a fellow-subjcct to deiih for kilUng % cat or 

nonkey. 41. 
Mla^ Deiia, or Siva, ptobably the same as Bacchus, 49 : an aote-Vedjc deily, 

represenled wilh a tbird eye, 73 ; tbe Piamathas bis servants, SB ; tbe 

lingam in bis temples, 177. 
Maitfmàitr, at principle. Sce Aiiivt.er Mate PritiHpU. 
Mantlayers, 01 Oiorpala, a desigoation of the Amaions, 34. 
Jiûri, or Ares, and Venus, Si; Ilartnonia their daugbter, Ijo; lymbolised by 

tbe Ar, or Boar, that slew Adonis, or Atys. 85, 86, 88 ; considered ai the 

Destroyer, S7 : repreiented by a staff aod spcar, 114 : called alio Quirinot, 

or tpear-god, by tbe Rotnans, wbo called IhemielTei Quîiitei, iij \ dog 

Mcred lo bîm, 116. 
Itarvtlleui, men naturatly love, a. 
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Matrçnt, Grecian, their extravagance in celebrating Ihe orgies of Bacdiiu, 4g; .^^^ 
Roman.whîpped with ■ Ihong nf goat-skin u a rcmedy for birmiiieu, 143. . 

J/d/(rr contai n s the éléments of ail things, 31 ; Rhea, the pem 

séminal particles animaled bjr the son. and nourished and matured by lbe = 
hnmidity of ihe moon. 99 : the soûl Imnvj) imprisoned in il, tiS \ the lotdJ 
of. Pan, m called by Ihe Arcidians, and also the hu«band of Rhn., 136. 

May, the Ërst of, a great phallïc festival among the ancient Biiloos anlfl 
Hindus, I3. 

May-fsU, a phaliic symboi, II. 

Mcdiaùtr, Mithras, Ihe Persian, H3, 167 ; the mystic third figure ÏD the le«ple ^ 
al Hierapolis probably Ihe same u Ihe myslic Bacchos, 167. 

Mtdîairtsi, the moon, subject of the mn, and râler of the eaith, cau^e* the l< 
to hannonise, 9g, 100, 

Mtdttta, or the Gorgon, the female head on the lEgis of Minerv*. « symbol of -^ «F 
the Moon.i3o; the female of ihe disk or symbol of the iun, repTescDlinQ^K-^ 
the Female Principle, 130; taid to be the face in the moon, alio a ^mbolK '^=31 
of Divine Wisdoro. 130. 

MeiHcIttfs, Moloch, or King, a title of Jupiter, at Sicyon, 70. 

JUtlatHfttt iniroduced into Grecce Ihe naroe of Dionysus, or Bacchus. hi» wot —^■ 

ship. and the phallephoric procession, to ; probably gol hia knowledge iroTo^r-^LM^ 

Melkartk (Ihe Lord of the City}, the HercuUs, or tutelar deity, of Tyre, as « ; 
temple ai Tyre, with round-tovrer pillan, 74. 

Hfttêdii, the goal bonored there wilh singatar rites of wonhip, II, 149 ; the goalV-^^l 
so called, 142 ; a part of the phallic worship, 141 ; female goats also wrrfi1_ ^^~^i 
'43. 

Mfmi, the lîrst king of Egypt, reigning Eome ll,0( 
Persian invasion, 108. 

Mtratry. Hernies, or Tholh, a lortoise placed nndcr his feet, 34 ; ttyted Pom- 
pKus, as the raessenger of the god of the oracle, 47 ; sining the lyre wit 
the linews of Typhon, expressive of harmony, by the 
and evi], S2 ; the dog his symbol. 113 ; holding a purse and the cadocens.. 
114; as Anubis, Ihe minisler of Falc. and as Tboth. the parent ofartsanC 
tciences, 137 ; the ram his symbol. 113, 136, ijo; hiUocks of, beside roads_ 
or at their inlersection, he being the guardian ot ail ways, 148 ; the Pelas — 
gian, represented by a human head on an inverted pillar, etc., 149 ; one o9 
the Cabeiriao divinitie», the same as Casmilus, or Kadmilua, tso; — a^ 
Thoth, carnes a hranch of palm, 151. 

Merty-making.^vxiSAii to Ihe "country-feast," or minor rite of the Dionjsia, 30'^ 

MtUmfiycAeiit, a fundamental article of faith among ail ancient nations. 179. 

Mexico, captives sacrificed to the sun, IJ. 

MithatI, name given by the Ophites to Satan Ophiomoiphos, 16 ; — uid 
emanalioni engrafled upon the Mosaic System, 54. 

Mimctic, ail dancing among Ihe Greeks, tjS. 

Mimify, a part of the lonian games al Delos, IJ3. 

JAm^, Divine, the human loul an émanation of, 45, llB ; distempe red, 46 ; 
oQt dasroon, or diviaiiy, iiS ; a god in ni, iiS ; taid by Hippociatei to 
generated in the left ventricle of the heatt, 119 ; — Ihe Divine, the peife 
tioQ of wisdom, 127. 
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F tthirrvm, m serpent in ker temple at Atbens. 15 ; WbAtA ta luve becD delîvsretl 
b^ Valcan frocn the heail of Jnpiler. 117 ; ihe umc is Neitb at Ihe Egyp- 
tians, BeUona, uni Albenf, 1 17 ; regardai ■& . both maie and fetnite. 1 2S : 
tbe a«l lier sjmbol, itS ; poltins a bridie inio tlic moalli al P^uua, 12S ; 
represented io laicr période bj a wamaa anued >i[li shïeM. helmel, bre»t- 
plalc. and ipear. 119 : hei belswl dccoraled vith sfinboU Ubc ihe owl, 
serpent, rain, griSn. sphinx, or flTing horïc, 139 ; ttae .-Egis, 01 bieast-plale. 
n goal-skin symbol. 130 ; the Gorgon. or Meduu. a syiobal a( ihe moon, 
130; Eomelimes bore the chiindcibolt, 135 ; reprexaled, tike Gaaess. wiih 
the elephont's tkin apon ber head. aUo with on éléphant drawing her 
chariot, 136 ; the nun, 136. 

Hititfmir, the Bntl'ïjrmbol paitlf human Ued. 64 ; the EOroe as Atys, the Fhijf^an 
god, 64 ; the Labjrinih a care-temple where hnman sacrifices were offered. 
65 ; the astronomical sign of the sud in Tannis, 65 ; eTidcnlly also the 
sjmbol al the Maie Principk, 66. 

Mita, a title of Bacchns, denotîng tbe double sex. qo. 

MiitUtoe, a symbol of the Divine Operative Spirit, 47, 

Mitkrmt rita super>eded the Mjrsleries of Bacchus, and became the foandatioo 
of the Gnostic System, 53 \ the baptism. or purification, bj blood, Ihe Taure- 
belium, jEgoieUum, and Crioirlitim, 133. 

Miikrttism, 01 Zcroastrianism, the ancieni religion of the Persians, 53. 

Mithrat, the sun, the Pcrsian mcdialor, 133, i57. 

JUnrvii, the myslic fâcher of Apis, represented by a bail at Heliopolis, in 
Egypt. 18, 19. ao. 

Madiui, polos, ot hémisphère, placed on the head of Venus, 45 ; — of Fortune, 
84 ; — of Plulo, 104 ; the seed-Tessel of the lotus, 104, 

JdnsasoeT, l8t. 

JUtiil PrincipU, the source of ail thingi from the b^nnicig, lOl. See Hu' 
midily. T/u femalt Prittciflr. et fiasâm. 

iloUth, tbe Fire-god, Hercules. Mclkarth, or tutetar deity. 3, ga ; ehildren 
passing through Ihe fire to, in the Valley of Gehenna. or Tophet, laa. 

Mf»q>, tbe fiist porlrails apon. those of Macedoaian princes of Egypt and 
Syria, 7 ; firat circulaled by taie, aod not by weight, and consisted of apikes, 
Dr obelislu, S ; the obolos or spike, and drachma or buidful. tbe usual 
coins, 6 ; first coiaage probably by the Lydiaas. S. 

Xankty, deatb the penalty in Egypt for killing, 41 ; a sacred anima! in Egypt 
and in some parts of TarUry and India, llg. 

MtoH, the spirit presiding over it an objecl of ancien! worship. 1 ; saslained by 
the Inmost Spirit. 41 ; irorshipped by the ancien! Persïang, 61 ; ihe goddess 
Diana her symbol. 81, 99 ; nourishes and matures the séminal partîdes of 
teireslrial matter, Qg ; ber orbil placed betwecn tlie sun and tbe eanh so 
that she, as mediatress, primary sabject of the one, and tovereign of the 
otber. causes tbetn to harmonise and unité, 9g, 100 ; buildera refuse lo eut 
timber at the full, 100 ; represenled by ibe EgyptUnt under ihe symbol of 
■ cat 100 ; Europa and Astnrté the same persoiiage and deity, 103 ( the 
Medusfl, or Gorgou, on the ^gia of Minerva, a symbol, 130 ; said lo hâve 
tbe face of the Gorgon, 130; — new, welcomedby the Jews wilh noises, 131 ; 
bec pertoniScation borne by the Egyptians in boats. 133 ; Arcadia said to 
be formed before Ihe moon, and the Arcidians lo be older, meaning. 
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I, or fenikle principle. 
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Metktr.Gaddtss, or ** Mi»ther of the Godi," uime u the Migni Mater, or "Gifit 
MothcT," Rh». 14; worshippcd by the Amuoiis, 34; ihe omptulm, u 
n>vtl-slone. al Delphi, herxymbol. 46, 47 ; Led>, the motherof Ihe Diotoui, 
157. See Cybtlt, Rkta. CtUiHal Vmii, Cmi. 

Mothrr of tki World, a tille of Diana, 9g. 

Mother. ikt Grtai, orgies of, 9 ; Myliita, her Asiyrian appellation, »; lie 
dc&igaation applied to Ceres, ■xi \ repiesented by the cubical block, whenoE 
her name, Kobelé, supjHiscd to havc oriEini.led, il, 

Mounds, ot high places. So. 

Mauntaiti. evety one had its local dcily, l ; the favorite place of worïhip of the 
ancient Penions. 6t ; alïo tuughl for the same purpose by Ihe Greeks. 69, 

'•MourrÙHg far iMe Only.BfgolUn," or Ihe Firsl-Born, Ihc dcsigoatioa giïen it 
the Bibli lo ]be lamenutioDS at the several Mysteries, so, 130. 

Jtfeutf, a Priapic animal, 91. 1 

JHouit-tiller. or Smintheas, a tille of Apollo, g3. | 

Mumdont Nfiur ef Nonii. ■ désignation of Ists u his mother, 64. 

Miuatu, the Orphie bard, 11. 

Mmic accompanied devolïon among the Greeks. jo. 

Mygttit, Mux Anineus, or ibc shrew-moase, the Symbol of Lalona, 57. 

Mylitla, the Assyrian désignation of Ibe Molber-Goddess, 30 : the namt of llic 
bee, mililla, a pun, 20 ; thc same as the Venus of ihe Greeks, 54 ; Bibylo- 
nian women proslilmcd at her temple, 54, 67. 77 ; her worsbip adopled ly 
Ihe Perïians, 61. 

MyrtU, a symbol both of Venus and of Neptune, 31. 

Mysterit$, a scciet or myslîc System existing in ihe more civilised countrici of 
Greece, Ajia, and Egypt, preserved generally by an bereditary prieslhood 
tn temples of tong-cstablished sanctity. 3 ; of Eleniis, Ihe more cetehnled 
and known, 3 ; two dcgrees in the Elcutinia, Ihe firsl dc^ree pttpaimlorj, 
and the second, oi "Greater." compteting the rites, 4 ; différence îi 
lèverai countries more in form than in subslance, 4 : the secret docltinct 
called gnsHs, or knowledge and wîsdom, including aJl science of a higher 
characler, 4 ; called also Apociypha, or hidden Ihings, 4 ; ibe dîsclosures, 
or apocalypse, 4 ; néophytes. mysUe. and epoptaï, or seers. 4 ; theit ti 
and purpose the knowledge of the First, Ihe Lord, aod the noitic, or 
ipirilaal. science. 4 : Neto dared not asic initiation, becau«e of the mnrd«r 
of hii mother. 5 ; ibe diïulging of ihe doctrines puniahed as impiety, 5. 40; 
péril of j^schylui, s ; difEcutly 10 obtain accutate information. 5 ; doctrioet 
CODVejed under allégories and symbols. S : the last. or epoplîc, liage a( 
initiation consisted ofexplanatioDS, 5 ; the mythologicalstory.6; the Oiphis 
made tbelcgcndofCharonaparloftherites,8: the prolecling deitiea, 9 ; l" 
Bacchic saîd to bave been brougbt from the Egyptians by Orphcus, aiso llM 
initiation of Hekatê, Il : no mention of them io the HiadoT Odyiuy, Ii; 
the Eleusinian taid to hâve been Introduced 17; ycars befoic thc TrcJMi 
War, II : credited to Eumoipui, ti. 34 ; the Orphie Hymns. 11; Ihe 1 
kins or images of Osiris. 12 ; the Eggalso carried in procession at the 1 
of Bacchni, 13 ; — Christian, serpent in, 16 ; dedjcaled to Eioa PiotogottM^ 
«r myitic Bacchni, as ; also to the female, or [lassive power, repiestfouA 
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*t Elnuii b7 CerM, 13 ; Samolhncian, tlie Créai Gods. 24 \ Ttollting 
or iosolciDg. panUhcd with death. 40 ; b4s«I on thc hypothesis thaï ibere 
U s fucull]' in the mdI capable of devaùon lo seenhip. 46 ; ihe Bu^dic, 
hcM «t nïgbt, 49 ; Milliiaïc snpcneded the Baccbii:, 53 : the contcntioii of 
good and evîl. thaï piodncing the hanconj of the «orid. langht, 71 ; llie 
philosoptiical, or psjrïbologica], >ys(em of (he aocïeiiu ciplained, llS; 
dancing always a pan of Ike ntcs, 139; ail EejplUn prietts âisl jniliated 
talo the [itoof Pan. 141 ; — of tbe Cabciri. cetcbiated al Samoihtace. 150 ; 
ihe Cabeirian subslaatialljr likc Ihc Elraùnian and Sabuian, 150 ; mûniciy 
■nd imitalionE a paît of ihc ceremomes, t J3 ; Ùa gamet coonccted wilh 
ihe *orsliip, isj. 
I Mjutii igg, or mandant cgg. the Egg of Night, 13 ; Eros. Lore. Attraction, 
Baccfaos, or Priapui. said to haTc ïprung from ît, 13 ; the symbol of the 
Universe, 13 ; incubated by the Warld-Setpeat, 14 ; produced Caitoi and 
PoIIux, the Grcat Cods. 96. \t,^. 

MyiHc tymholi taken fiom the signs of the lodiac, or, moie probabl]', the signs 
of tbc zodiac buta myslic symbols, 97. 

Myslic lyiltM, faith, ai doctrines, pret«rved în the more dvilised cooniriei, 3 ; 
the basis of the ancienl woishïp, 4 ; called gneiii and wiiijooi, and înduded 
ail science of a highcr chaiacter, or eiotenc, 4 ; difficult to obtain accuiale 
information, 5 ; tau^ht under allégories and symbols, 5 ; study of coini a 
principal means or obtainine a compétent knowledgc,9; the dei tics under 
who^e protection perv>ns were mosl commonly instnicled, 9 ; ialrodnced 
inlo Grcecc by Orpheus, 11 ; not referrcd to in thc Ilind or Odyssty, II ; 
of immémorial antiquîly in Egypt and ail ovei Asia, 13 ; engra/lcd on the 
old elemental worship, 31 : Kronos, or Zens, and the myslic Bacchu*, or 
firsl-begotten Love, only onc Being, zi ; placed the sun in the middle of 
thc nnivcrse, with the planets moving aroiiod. 59 ; Aristarchus, of Somos, 
censared by Ctcanthes for itnpiely fur leaching Ihïs. 60 ; th« cnmc of 
Sociales and Diagorai piobably ol Thc same nature, 60 ; not known lo Ihe 
Greeki when Ihe Odyssty was wcitlen, 134. 

Atytlit v/ituteTu, or baikct, of Baccbus, iig. 

Mytkelegy, the theology of ancient and pagnn nations affords «11 Ihe raoït inter- 
estingand impoitant subjeets of ancienl art,l ; — of Pindar more consistent 
than that of any other poet, 134 ; popular, confoundEd the hero in Thcbes 
with the ancien! god Bacchus, 156; tumed inlohûtoiy, 163. 
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Nagm, the catra éi captUo. Sec Hoadid maie. 

Nanus, Zeus, Dsens, and Deus, given by Ihe primitive Greeks to the Suprême 
God, 3 ; of gods coiifeiicd on chiidren, 154, 156 ; giving Ihose of gods and 
heroes to newly-discovcrcd lands a source of fable, 160. 

^inn.goddess. tnolher of Atys, becamc prcgnant from eating a pomegmoate, 113. 

yalurt, the personilîed universc, as the female prjnciple, reprcsented by lia, 37 ; 
personilied by Isis, 83 ; Venus, 116. 

Jfaâr, at dedicated person, Samnel, Ihe propbct, $6, 

Ntith, the Egyptian Minerva, 137 ; oame resembtes Anallis, 137. 
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ffilumha. See Lstta. 

Nfpktit, rendered by Hislop, a fallen woman, who had observed the ri 

Mylilla. 77 ; fabled molhpr of Ihe Ccnlaurs, 77, 
Nephlhi. or Ncphthin. ttie Egypiian Goddess of Deaih, and yet the mi 

Venus and Lîbsra. 83. 

tftphine. ot, more propcrly, Poséidon, tbe god of building, fortification, an 

«aters, 4R ; sent the biitl into Crète, tbe repuled £ilhcr of thc Min 

64,66* not an actualï»-god, Ô4 ; an Homitic divinity, wonhipped in [Jbfi, 

Africi, and Crète, thc iame ts Dagon, and Oannea, or Ana-melech. 64, 

65, 6S ; falher of the Cyclopean Sbepherds, 65, 74 ; belonged to thc oU 

elementary worship, 63 ; not an elemenlal deity, but thc building-god, 

alanding in close lelalioD lo the gianis. 63 ; supreme mler in tbe * OattC 

Sphère." where Zeus practically disappcars. 63 ; chicf god of the Phoiciki^ 

or Phœniciini, 68 ; same ai Hea, of Bibylon, 68 ; the horsc sacred l< 

76 ; bis daughier by Cerei, 79 ; calted Hîppiss. So ; the horses Pcgasns and 

Areiàn his sons, So. 

îfnv dnred not compel the priests to initiate him into the Eleu^inîa. 5. 

Nil. the figures of Diss, or Isa. Ists, and Apollo, cnvelaped in, 146, 147. 

Jl'ij-it/, Ihceggof, 13 ; Eros, Bacchus, sprong from, 13; Lilith, 20; — pcnonifiel 

as Leto, or Latona, and Baabo, 57 ; represinted with a vail, 57 ; M 

the Sun at midnight. q6. 

Nutturttal Sun, Bacchns, r^ ; seen in Lhe Mysteries at midnight. 96. 

NoUt, of belU, the ^gis, sistrum, cymbals, a charm and means of conseaatiD^ 

131 ; the iroIU and fairie* driven a*ay, 133. 
NoQi. or fhrm, the higher or dirïne soûl, the fitiuma. or spïrit of (he Nf* 

Tiilamml. 120. See Saul. 
Nerth America, juggleis and diviners make girdlesand chapleU of ac 

pyramid a symbol, 70. 
Nerth b/ Europe. Thor rcpresentcd with the head of s bull. ao t ranctîty Impatdi 
togroveE,4S; the gênerai -lystem, 53 ; Bacchiu and Apollo worshippcd,6l 
obcUsks of Etone sacred to the sun, 6g ; hiérarchies peKormed haman sacri- 
fices, 101 ; paid divine honora ta the spear, 1 14 : the duel and the orddl 
regarded as appealing to the Deity, 115; Skatds, tiS; barbaiîani, tli 
belief in future life. tij ; IroiU and fairies driicn away, 123 ; rEprcscnlatioo 
of Isa, 136 ; days of the week consecrated to gods. 146 ; bîllocki 
toads. 149. 
NoruHty aitd Su'edtn, divine hooors paîd to serpcfitt, 14 ; OBth by the shouliltf 

of the horsc, 80. 

Nvma. fabled King of Rome, sald lo bave consecrated the Perpétuai Fire, iS; 
forbade to rcpresent the gods under any ronn,63 ; resemblatiee of hii ou"* 
to Num, or Kncph, the agathodxmon of Egypt, somelbing more than u 

Nymph, nymphj, has alwajs a female idea, 47 ; désignation of a yonng wooil. 
141 ; snpposed by Bryant to be derived from ain. an eye Or founlaïa, mJ 
emphe, an oracle, 141 ; relates, doubtiess, to lhe female principle, 141. 

Nympka.a. name of the Mother-goddess, 47 ; the came of the tnotber of JnpItH- 



14t. 

Nympkta nthimbe, the lotu», 01 
NympkaHoi, an Oracle- teinple. 



■r-Iily, 104. See LtHtt. 
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XyiHfii, X nce of females. descended from Jupiter, ot Occanus, 9g. 141. 
ffytiiam doute, Mcred to Boccbos, 139. 



fabled origin of ihe nymphs. gg ; 
ledolly ihc Nelumbo and Hooded 



Ont regardetl il Dodoni, and bjr ihe Cellic nations, ax a symbol of Ihe Suprême 
Cod. 47 ; kinshipor Druidism sîgnifîed wUh the ancïrnt Pelngic nonhîp, 48. 

OieSii, fiiïl coins in ihit form, B ; slars represcnlfd by (hem rangcd in a cirele, 
fonnd in Northern Europe, ôg ; motl frequpntly employed by the 
EgyptiinSi 71 ; spiral, lo symbolise Ihe IhunderboU. 136 ; symbol of deili- 
calion, 173. 

CVran, nistained by the Intoosl Spirit, • 
— Erythnran, the Egyptian symbols 
Snake. copied beyond. log. 

OtiattHi, father of Philyra, moiher ot Cheiron, 78 ; father of Ihe nymphs and 
river gods, 141. 

Oikus. persecations in Egypt. 44. 

Oéin, the AU-Falbcr, hall of, 135 ; ooe of ihc Scandinavian Itiad of deiliei, 169. 

Olc-asicr, or wild olive, viclors crovrned wilh at (he Olympian games, 18. 

Olen. a ptiesl and prophel of Apollo. buill the Oracle at Deiphi. 46. 

Olive consecrated to Minerva. 17 ; statues and vîclorï crowned with it, 17, 31. 

Olympian Jupiter, three-eyed, 73. 

Ûlympie Cames, the viclors crowned, 18 ; the honorary rewards. 157, 159. 

Omadio!, or Omesles, the devourer of raw flesh, a title of Bacchus, loa. 

Omphe, or ampki, an oracle. 46. 

Omphalos, the Dnvel, désignation of the oracle-itonc at Delphi, 46. 

Ont-tyid, priests of Ilorus, 59. 

Only-Btgetlen. Prologonos, the mystic Bacchus, etc., 33 ; monming for, 50, 150. 

(^JUIei, or Serpent -worshippers, a secl of Gtiostics, la ; conitrucled a doctrine 
of Emanalions, lâ : their theory of création, etc., 16 ; secret signs of récog- 
nition. 17 ; the Cyclopeans, 74. 

Opt, consort of Satum, Ihe analogue of Isis, Aetarlf, and Rhea, 34 ; Ihe DiLme 
a snpposed contraction of ophii, a serpent, 74. 

Oraele, temple at Dodona, iS, 48 ; — of Zoroaster, 3S ; how produced. 4;, 46 ; 
— al Delphi, butll by Olen and the Hyperboreaos. 46 : anciently called 
om-phi, or amphi, 46 ; Pompieus, 47 ; interpréter called Peter, 47 ; influ- 
ence in public counsels, ;o ; ihose best favored who paid best, 51 ; — Del- 
phic, commanded women to be scourged at Aléa, 103 ; Nymphfeum, 141 ; 
hanging-slones consul ted, 14 B. 

Ordeal, or trial by fire and water, regnrded as an appeal to the Deity, II5. 

Orderi af anhiliituri suggested by the lotus, 105-107. 

Otjiet, or Myslerîes, of Dionysus, egg consecroled, 13 ; — in Jndah presided 
ovei by Qneen Maachah, 4i)\ the Cabeirian and others sabstantially alike, 
150. See Myileritt. 

Oriental sages, 43. 

OHgin 0/ mil. Typhon, or the Hittite god Seth. 71, 73 ; the Great Serpent, of. 
Saarian, Apop, or Aph-ophîs, 71, 

OrpkeaHS, ascetics and devotees, like Ihe Gymnosophisti of India. 49. 



Orphtui credHcd with introdacing thé Mysteiiei loto Greece, Il ; liii p 

existence denied bjr Ariitotle, ii \ ntme pcchaps signifies kn ioteipreter of - 
Ihc oracles. 47. 

OrpSU Mysteries încluded the legend of Charon and his l>o»t. 8 ; — failh. the 
mystic sfstem. 9 ; — tlymns, invocations or litaniei, used in the MjrstcHct 
II; — Mjïtagogy, ail iheology the imt.birlh, II ; — language, 13; — 
Hyron, 38 ; pUced the sun în the centre of the univers*, 59 : — HfOinï 
ceJebrate Hippa, 79; — Hymns identily Prometheus wilh KroDos, or 
Saturn. SS ; — Hymns call Pan the mover of ail thïngi, 138. 

Orthia. or Orlhoiia, a title of Brimo, or Diana, at Sparta. loa. 

Otiris. the god of the Mystic religian m Egypi, 6, 9; the &ame as Baccbus, or 
Dionysus. of the Mystcries, 9 ; phallic manikins emploj'ed in his rites, It ; 
the buU Apis his terrcstrial représentation, 19 ; hymns to. 37 ; bone of. the 
lodcstonc, 59 ; the polencj of good, 71 ; the hawk hii lymbol. 74 - Iota 
uid misforlunes, B4 ; dead or absent forty days in each year. S5 : dûmem- 
berment by Typhon, SS ; outHowing of the Nile so termed. 9S ; hU potcnej 
in the Moon. 9g. 

Oumnaj, or Uranus, the vault of heaven personilîed. See Htavtm. 

Owl, the lymbol of Minerva, lîS ; décoration of her helmet, 139. 

OytUrs in sympathy with the Moon, or female priociple, a9. 
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Pagan, from fagui, a village, or rural canton, a teno applied to tt 
the ancicnl religion, after ils outlawry by the Roman SenaCe, . 

PaUitine, Egyptian conquest doubted, 43 ; religions prostitution, 54. 

PaUai. See Aihma and Miturvo. 

Palm, symbol, I5I. 

Pau represented under the fonn of a goat. 21 ; fir-trees and 

to hiro, 48 ; character like Satura, 78 ; the most ancient deity of the Arcx- 
dians, and perhaps the samc a.'; Amun of the Egyptians, 137 ; called alio 
Zeus, 138 : the hasband of Rhea, and therefoie the same as Kronoi, 
or Salurn, 138 ; director of the mystic dances, 139 ; noi knotrn 10 the 
earliest poets, 140; confoundcd with Priapus, 141; represented by iIm 
sacred goat of Mendes, 143 ; ail prïests in Egypt inilialed into hii Myi- 
teries, 141. 

Fanihaa, pretended island, 169. 177. 

Paniiti, or Paniskai. 78 ; ïubordinatc ministers of Pan, 140. 

Fanthcic /gurtt, of Diana, Bl ; of the Deity, 143 ; of Cybelj, 14S ; — tem[de*, 
166. 

PaphioH Venus, bearded, or double-sexed, sg, 3a, 104, 149 ; mother of tlie Cctt- 

Paradtsa. aS. 

Parti, his statues taken from Ihose of Atyi, BC. 

Pariley used 10 crown Roman victon, 153. 

Patiphai. wife of Minos, and mother of the Minotaor, 64. 

Pa:Avt PrineipU of Nature, See FtmaU PrinnpU. 

Pedum, a pastoral crook, or hook. 143. 
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Ptgasas. ihc wingcd horse. 76 ; Minerva putliiig a bridle in his inoulh, II8. 
Ptttami, Ihe nhipping orihe Arcadian women, loi. 
Pior, Uie Moabitish god, équivalent lo Bicchus »nd Priapus, 49. 141. 
Perilàtmss, or surrounded wilh colnmns, u in a lemple-circle. 
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Prrfttital fin. consecialed by Numa. s6. 

PrrttcuHBn noi incurrcd ancienlly bcciuae of retïgiout opinions, 40. 

Ptrtepkent, or Perseplioneia. See Pmrrfina. 

PmtHi, a fictitiout personige. 157 ; floiting in a box or ark, 168. 

Ptrtia, mystic lore of ancien! priesis, 3 ; kingi never put tbcir portraits on 

Feniiats, employée do italues, bnt worshipped &te, 61 • adopEed the rites of 
Astarlf, 63. 

Ptriomficalion, a mesns of mnltiplying divinitiei, 35. 

Pilasui, a cap placed on statues ofdivinities, tl6. 

Pettr, îrom ptith, to open or reveal, the interpréter of an oracle, 47. 

PAailÂon. 169. 

PAalltu, symbol and procession introduced inio Grcece, lO ; an image, or maïui- 
kin, carried by Egyptian women. 13 ; the (ripte symbol, 13 ; May-pole 
festival, la ; symbol of the sexual atlribulc, I3, 143 : personiâed as Priapos, 
13 ; borne with figs, 3g ; a mephalUlstlh, or mannikin, œade by Queen 
Maachah, 4g-, double, 98; symboliscd by the pomcgranate-flower, lis; 
images of Pan, 141 ; two enormoua pillars in the temple of Hietapolis, 
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173. 
PItaristit. Pharsi, or Asîdeans, Penian rcligioi 
Fhila. 36, io6, 109, 

Philyra. daughler of Oceanus, fabled mother of the Centaui Cheiron, 78. 
Pkaidx, B6. 

PhriH, the mind. or principle of thoughl and perception, I30. 
Fktka, Hephaïstos, or Vulcan, the primitive élément, and falher of the Cabeiri, 

or chief gods of Egypt, 137. 
Phultalmies, an epilhel of Neptune, or Poséidon. 144. 
Pieus, the sacred woodpecker, 17a. 
Pillars oC Sesostris. gj ; architectural. log. 
Pim-tone on Ihe thyrsus, or mace. of Bacchus, II3, 113. 
Pipe, symbol of hannony, I42. 
Flaei of tki gods. a phrase npplieil lo Isia and Ihe Syrian goddest, donbtleu 

rcfeiring to the womb of llie Great Mother, 64. 
Plantti worshipped. : ; depicted upon the crescent of Cybelfi, 14S. 
Plulo not worshipped in the primitive religion, 103 ; adopted in Ihe Mystic 
I worship, 104; the same as Hadea, 104; how he procured the slay of Fro- 

•eipiaa in the Under-Wotld, lia. 
Pluviui, a désignation of Jupiter, 87. 

Poitry, Greek. produced by the ccstalïc raptures of dévotion, 50, 
Petli debased the dignity of the Suprême Being, 3. 
Pellux. See Castor and Pallux , also Diacuri. 
Pfifs, the round cap, or hémisphère, on the hend, colled alui modius, 84 ; won) 

by Plnto and other dirinities, 104 ; Ihe seed-vessel of the lotus, 104. 
J'elu-parthtnes, 176. 



Pofyfvj, 45. 

Petytkriim. ihe tvmiII of the doctrine of Emuutions. 38 ; had a Ux and corn- 
preheDiive creed, 60; Dot believcd in by Ibe ïnlelligent uudtie tbe ao- 

PtmtgranaU, fruit iacrcd lo Pro^erpina, IIî ; ils areane menniDg, It3 ; întcr- 

dïcled ÎD thï Thesmophoria. m ; Nana becomiDg prcgnantwitb Alys. lis ; 

ihe name rAwa a pan for Rkta, 113 ; held by Juno, 171. 
J'fmpemi. Mercury, ihe messeoEer ot Ihe orade, 47. 
Ptmfeitu, Ihe inlerpreler of oiactei, 47. 
Ptftar, chaplet woni by Hercules, 95, 97. 
Peffy, taered to Cerrs and Venus, 45. 
FtifiéaH. the more correct name of the Bnilding-god, Ihe dmnity of the Lîbyaa 

and Ethiopie nations, but better known a* Ncptane, 64. Sec Nrfluatt. 
Pethes. 169. 
Prieput, originilly a nune of Bacchu. 10; personîË cation of Ihe phallox, 13 ; 

the same as Erus, Attraction, and the my&tic Bscchus. 13 \ statues made of 

fig-wood, îç; ■■ black-cloaked." 57; naine dcrived ffom Briapues, or 

clamorous, also from Peor and Apïs, 133 ; geese ïacrcd to hin, 143 ; iisii- 

larily to the Pan of EgypU 14a. 
Priiithgçii, heredilaiy, 3. loS ; initiated into the rites of Fan, 143. 
Primitive rrligian of Ihe Creets, clemenlary, I ; Fluto nol worshipped, I03. 
Praèalian reqnired of initiâtes before the final disclosurcï. or efopttia,^. 
Promeikim. a tille of the inn, and fais binding, a symbol of winler, 88 ; more 

probably an Ethîopian god, woisliîpped by the Cotchiani, and barii^ in 

his temple the derice of an eagle orer a bcart, an Egyptian crest and 

symbol, 88 ; same as Kronos, or Maha-Deva, SS. 
Pnflulit fontr supposcd 10 be attcnded by lavings and mania, 45 ; SBj^Kiwd 

to be produced by ininxicating eibalaiions from the earth, 46 ; fcnude sex 

more réceptive, 49; abstinence essentïil, 175. 
Pmrrfina, Korê, or Penephonè, Qneen of Ihe Under- World, molher of tbe 

mysiic Bacchus.49, 156, 1S7 : Goddess of Dcitmctioi), callcd alio the I^c- 

server. 83, S7 ; same as Ceres and Itiï, E3 : same as Diana, 103 ; penonifi- 

calionof tbepassîTeor female princïple. 103 ; she eals ihe pome£ranate, tl3. 
PnttitmHim a religiout rile in Babylon and other conntries. 54, 67. 
Pryttaàa, Grcek council-hoases, >6, 37. 
PauU, or PtycM, tbe soûl, or power of animal motion and sensatimi. lao ; 

typified by the batteiSy. 133. 
Purifitaticn, fint characteri'.tîc of initiation into the Mysleries, 4 ; by water and 

fîre, 131, 111 ; hy the blood of a bull. goat, or ram, IS3. 
PtafU.t, sacrcd color.applied lo the statues ordeilïes and the bodiei of Romaa 

consuls and dictators, I30. 
Pmrst, symbol of the productive atlribnle, 114. 
Puisa, or Chinese Venus, comprehending the triple godbead, i6q. 
PtttnftKlÎBti, s symbol. 85. 
Pyraithea, ihe Persian fite- temples, 6t. 

Pyromid, a leligious symbol, 70 ; employed most by Egyptiaat, 71, 118. 
Pythagonu Caughl the heliocentric, or soUr, iptem U a Mysteiy, ot a 

S9- 
Pylkian fiitsiiii ditiaità ail religions rites acceptable to the Deity,40; c 
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■nd enthnaUxm, 45 ; b*ored those most whap*iâ best, Ji ; ilwmfts nrgia, 

175- 
Pytkios. a tille of Ap«Uo, 91. 
Pytiuat. baille a£>inEt ApoUo, a symboI. 6, 3i ; narne of Apollo, 47. 



Xaiai, B Hindu symbol of thc Moon-goddeu, loa 

Xadialiim. at dUdem of obelisks, a sytnbgl o[ déification, 69, 173. 

Rom, a symbol of Mercury, 113, 13a ; blood shed for myslic pnriScatioD, 133 { 

depicicd on Ihe helmel of Minerra, llg ; symbol eiplaincd in the Elca- 

linian Mysleriei, Ijo; Isa nding on oae. l6g. 
Rama, Ihc Hitidu heto, an avatar of Vibhnu, 94. 
Raphaël, a &ubordinale cmanalion, engrafted by tbe Jcws npoo the Mosaîc 

System, 54. See apocryphal book of Tobil. 
Ray from heaven. Apis miraculousiy couceived, 19. 

Red or purpic, a sacred color, lia 

StgtturalioH of Ihe soûl after dealh, a pagan dogma, 191. 

RtnooaHoH a paît of the System of Ihe univerw,alteniating witb dissolntîon.llû. 

£ts, 44. 

Rttoardi in the Under-World. ia4- 

Rhaahan, a chief of iiiferior spiri» in Ihe Hindu System, tSi. 

Rhadamanlkus (from the Egyptian Ko-t-amenti, Ihe judge of AmcDti, a tiato« of 
Osirii), tbe associate of Kronoi, and judge in the Under-World, 114. 

Rlua. firsl of the guddesses. 34 ; molher of Osirîs and Isis, jS ; also of Typhon, 
71 \ the pomegcanate-symbol, rkeia, suggeated as a pua Dpon her nune, 
113 ; Pan hcr husband, 138 ; ihe satHE as Ihe Syiian goddess, 166. 

Rivert had guardian detlïes, I, 65 ; Ihe hone sacred lo, 76. 

Rinnant, found a Hercules in every counlry, 3 ; woribipped tbe hooded make, 
16 : ceremony of marriage, z6 ; made no altérations in the religion* insti- 
tutions of conquercd countries, 40 ; woroen worshipped Asiarlê, or Venus- 
Erycina, 55 : derived Ihcir religion and language from ihe Etruscans, 51 ; 
forbidden by Numa la woiship images, 63 ; represenled Juno and Mars by 
a staff or spear, 114 ; women scourged with tbongi of gott-lkin, 14J. 

SuJdtr, g4. 

RuHÙ monumenls. 30, 

Rtutam, a Pcisian hero, 94. 



Sataamt, tbe Seipent-deity, 16 ; a lille of Bacchus. 69. 

&ii-m/ langoage employed in the Mysleries, 13, 38 ; — animais, 18 ; — symbol», 
1^, tl fattitn. 

Santmhracinn Mytterits, ihe Grcai Gods, 34 ; a "sacred language" employed, 
SS 1 Ihe Cabelri worsbipped, 137 ; the Pelasgian Mercury, called also Cas- 
milu», ot Cadmilus, explaîoed. 150; — received from Ihe Pelasgi, 151. 

Saïuhetiiathim said lo hâve compiled a Phcenieian bdtoty, 163. 
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SatKm, "borrid ïcts." 6; derourîng hU own children, 14; cutting ofiT ihe 

gcnitaU of his father, 35 ; wid to be idenlical wiih CAreHts. oc Time, as ; 

■ppeared undei tbe form of a horsc to Philfra. 78 ; the same as Ihe Arca- 

dian P.ti, 138. 
Sutyrs. ministers of Bicchul. forma of [hc goat-symbol. 31, 140; probabljr the 

same os Centaan. 7S ; equine and caprine, 78, 143. 
Sauriam once believcd by the Egyptians to bave principallj occupied the 

Saunitirmu, or Lizard-killer, a title of Apotlo. gt. 

ScanJiiuivïant. mysCic lore and coimogony, 3 ; phallus employed, I> ; te<reT«d 
Thof undet the symbol of a buU, 30 ; used the eross, 30 ; wotshippcd Freya, 
33 ; fabled thaï the sun In winler sacked the coir Adumbla, 36 ; moumcd 
for Frey, 85 ; ideas of the fature life, 115 ; wotshipped Odin as the Suprême 
God, 15 s. 

Scamiaui, or black beet!e of Egypt. uS. 

Searut, a Gsh sacred to the Syrian goddess. 176. 

Stylla, s combinatioa of emblems, 1 34. 

Seaiani petsonilîed, 73. 

S^crel sysUm. Sec AfyiUriti, Orgiei, and Eltuiinia. 

Stcts, the wonhippeii of Vlshnu and Siva, in Hindustaa, vecy hostile to each 
otber, 177. 

Stlliri (aame as Calli), the priests of the oracle at Dodona, 47, 4S. 

Sirapis, a god of the later Egyptians, 14 ; the crosa, f , found in his temple. 30 ; 
probably a. gênerai persan i fi cation. 104. 

Srrfânl (see Hooded inakt and Waler-snakè), represenled the Principle of Lïfe, 
14 ; coiled round the Mundane Egg. 14, 147 ; the gênerai symbol of immor- 
lality. 14 ; employed by ihe Greeks. Scythians, Parthians, Japanese, Tartars, 
Scandmaviani, jugglers of Nonh America. Africang, ancieni and modent 
Hindus, Phcenicians and Carthaginians. Egyptians, Druids. and inhabitants 
of the Priendiy Isiand-s, 14-16 ; ihe hooded snake the favorite symbol. 16 ; 
the five-headed serpent of the Hindus, 16 ; probable reasoti of its adoption, 
17 ; — worshippcrs in early Chris lisn sects, 17 ; fljring, 35 ; — Python, gl ; the 
Hydia. g3 ; the caduceus. 1 14 ; tlie «egis and Mcdusa's bead, 130 ; trans- 
formation of Cadmus and his wife Hannonia. 150 * watcr-snakes in the 
sacrisly at Delphi, 151. 

Stiostrii, itorles of his empire and conquests fictitious, 43 ; reported to hâve 
erected pillars în the countries of Asia which he conquered. 93 ; conjecturcd 
to hâve been the samc as lis-Meses. and to bave reigned at Thebcs, 107, 

Shtll, or Cancka VtHeris, a female symbol, 38 ; radîated. 34. 

Siamise sliun disputes, and belicve Ihat God delights in a varicty of forms and 
cérémonies, 39. 

Siiyli always virons, 175. 

Silemit, 78. 

SUvamts, 7S ; Sylvanus, 138. 

Sùlmm, of Isis, loi ; Typhon vanquished by its noise, 131. 

Siwi, the thitd in the Hindu Trimniti, called also Maha-Deva, or the Chief 
God, represenled with Ihree eyes, 73 ; the destroyer and generator. 177 ; 
enmity betwecn his votaries and Ihose of Vishnu. 177. 
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Siy an objeet of worship, t, 

Smirt-tktut, ■ tille of Apollo, lupposed to mean MoiiM-killer, 99. 

Snaki. Sce Strfenf, HooiUd makt, «nd Wattr-mait. 

Sacrattt, when dying. commande^ [he ucrilîce of Ihe coclc, as if about to be 
îniliatcd, 4 : his repulcd oflcnie of aiheisni probabl]' bul Ihe levealing of 
arcane and occull knowledge, 40. 60 ; cullivaled dancing. 139. 

Saiar System, a myslic doclrioe of the Orphie syslem, laughl by Pythi^r», the 
open teaching of whîch wai dedated by Cleantbes to be an impicty. S9. 

Solomaa, Cyclopean archttectnte and roaod pillart in bis temple, 74; entployed 
Ihe palm and olber profaoe synibols. i;a. 

Se/eira, Savîor, or Préserver, a tîtie of Froserpiiia, thé ruier of thé world of the 
dead. 83. 

SnTHP KOSMOr, tour iasmim, sarior of Ihe world, a Priapic fignie, 98. 
See Worshie 0/ Fria/ms. by R. Payne Knighl. 

Seul, an émanation of the Divine Mind, and of a prophétie nature, 4S, IiB ; tbe 
prîncipte of rcason and perception personifled înto the familiar dKmon, 
IlS ; imprisoned io malter, IiS : supposed ta réside io the blood. Ilg ; Mo 
louls, the ni>us or pkrtn, and the psuchi, or power of animal motion and 
■ensntion. vxo \ purifcd by fire, iio, tai ; symbolîsed by the psychf, ot 
batterSy. 113 : fate of Ihe umbra, or terresirial bouI, 124. 

Seul of Matler, Fire, tf> ; of the world, Ihe goddess Hippa, 7g. 

Sparrvai, symbol of Ihe female principle, 39. 

Sftar,t,ym\Ki\ of ihe destructive power. 95. iio; emblem of Juno and Mars, 114 

Sfinnx, wife of Cadmus. 34 ; a composite iiymbol. 129, 134, 167. 

Spiatria, tickets issued by the Emperor Tïberius for admission to his private 

Spirei and pinnacics of chiirches, emblems of the sun, 70. 

Sfirii, vital, represented by the Serpent. 14 ; the myitic Bacchus, or love, iti 
emanalion, 36 ; fnbted ta dvell in the ïud. 37 ; the First Cause, 3S, 53 ; ail 
Ihingt participate in its essence, 41 ; signiSed by the mistleloe, 48 ; wor- 
shipped by the Pcrsians. bl ; symbolised by Jupiter reposing on the back 
of a Cenlaur. 81 ; — upon Ibe waters, lia; — învoked by Agamemnoo, 165. 

Spendai, or libations. 45. 

Squart aria, or stone, a symbol of the female productive power, 63. 

Stag, or sceptre, 31 ; cnduceus of Mercury, ÎI4. 

Statues, of tbe buU, 10 ; of the gods, the Greeks long wilhout, 52. 

StoneÂenge, the circular temple of Apollo, în Enjland, 68. 

SiBHes. square. 63. 

Slunes, amberics, ambrosial stones, logging-rocks, pendre -stones. pillars, Itones 
of God, baitulia, 147 ; caims, 143. 

Sulphur, called aiso lieiim, or divine substance, supposed to hâve an affinily 
with tbe divine nature, 135. 

SuH, anciently worshinpcd, l ; rcputed by the Scandinavians Io snck the while 
cow Adumbla, 30 ; Osîni concealed in liis embracei. 37 ; forined by Ihe 
Divine Spirit, 38 ; signifïed by .Apollo, 57 ; said by Pythagoias and others 
to be placed in the centre of Ibe univerae. sg ; Bacchus Sabaiius, 69 ; wot- 
■hipped as Jupiter and Apollo, and by human sacrîGcea in Meiico. 70: 
■pires, pinnacles, and weather-cocks on churches, 70 ^ sthereal fîre, 71 ; 
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Prej, ihe Sun-god, S7 ; Fromclheus a Dame of the lun, SB ; ApoUo the 

diuraal, and Bacchus the nocturna]. 94 ; supposed 10 imprcgnitlc the air. 

9g; callcd also Baal. 112 1 hïs chitdrcD by Minerva, 175. 
Sunnaet. at bcdfeitow, 171. 
Smfreme Seing, idea tnggesCed by suprême magistrale, or demiu^as. » ; UDghl 

in Ibe Mysicries, 4 ; revcrenced as Krona&, or Zeu&, 13 ; Klf-geneiated, 33 ; 

the idsB orhaving parents, 3$ ; ail Ihings his émanations, 41, 
Supremi ceitmiU, hcld in the Prylauia, ot ûie-temples of Creeic eities, î6. 
Suprtmi magiitmie, 01 demiurgos, suggested Ihe tdca ofa Suprême God, 3. 
Swaas. 190. 
Swint (see Bbot), ibe flesb abhorred by tbc Egyptiaos and Jews, also in Poatut 

and olher countries, 17. 
Stoanf, an oath taken npon il inviolnble, IIJ. 
Symio/s, secret doctrines conveyed, J ; sacred, as tbc means of conveying divine 

trath, 6; on coins, J; ol immémorial antiquity in Asia and Egypl. 13 ; il 

p<uHm. 
Syrian Cafdeii. Alar-gatis, or Derceto, Astatté. Mylitu, Rhen. Cybelé, Iiis, the 

Celestial Venus, 01 Mothet-goddess, round-tovrer pillats in her temple at 

Hicrapoliï, 74: her ima(^, tu, 166; served by galli, oi castraled priests, 
174 ; the Esh sacred tohci, 176. 



TaautM, Tat, or Thotli, Dr perhaps Selh, 34. 

Tanu, ion of Poséidon, and repuled founder of Tarenlum, 176. 

Ttttiari, princes carr; the dragon for Iheir mililaiy standard, 14; wonUlip 
Mâcha Allah, 14, 136 ; place the picture of the lion on tombt, ncaed 
édifices, and ulensik. 75 : rc^rd the monkcy as sacred, 139, 

Tarlarui, Ihe fabled place of punishmcnl afler death, 135. 

Tawebelium, the sacrifice of the bull for purification, 113. 

Taurofola. a titte of Diana, 101. 

Ttlelai, or perfeclings, the common Grcek désignation of the Mysteries, 4. 

TtMtnoi, or temple-circle. mcntioned by Hecalœus, probabJy Stonehenge, 6S. 

riwr/A?f,orthesnn.inMexico,l5,7o; Grecian. image of the bull. 18 ; of Vest», 
drcuUr, 37 ; oracular, 46, 47 ; — primitive, were cîrcles of rude stonu, 61, 
681 of Juggemaul, 70 ; at Tbebes, 106; symbotical of the femalc poner, 
II); at Delphi, 151 ; pantheic.lhit of the Syrian goddessmost known, 166. 

Ttrm, rv cpi^i M ', oue of the Créai Gods in Ihe Samothtacian Mysterics, 34. 

Terminai iBuI, the umira. at fiucU, 134. 

Tkamyris, a very ancient part of Thrace, mentîoned by Homer, II, 

Thibcs, Bceolian, or Cadmiean, 10 ; signifies a cow, 35 ; Bacchu$ uiid to hâve 
been bom Ihere, 35. 

Tlubti, Egypiian, temples and niins scatlered ten miles On both sides of the 
Nile, 106; Sesoslris, 107; records of the priests foi between 11,000 and 
13,000 year», 108. 

Themii (Coptic, Thmn), the guardian of a<:semblies of men and gods, 37. 

Thcocnay, a melhod of curtailing the namber of deitïes, 150^ 

Thtodesiut demolished the temples, 30. 

TluegtHy exhibils the fiisl System of religion in every nation, 3 ; of Hesiod, 73. 
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Tkistus {Theos-Zcag}. n sjrmbolictl pcraon^e, 66, 67 ; when suppoied lo hâve 

startcd into ciislence, i;7. 15S ; a probable peraoni fi cation of Hercules, ijS. 
Theimephvria. the Mysieriet of Ceies, obsenred only by women, fabled lo hâve 

corne from Egy^l. l6j. 
Tkigk, lacrilîced as ihc noit bonotablc pan, being rcgirded os the (cat of the 

générât ive attribute. 33. 
Tkird figurt, at tlierapolis, 167 ; the dore, 170, 
Thor. ugnifyîDg a bull, the Scandinavian god, équivalent la Jupiter, 30 ; reprc- 

lented Hunctimes wilh threc eyes, 73 ; the eagle piclured on bis head, 75 ; 

oDe of the Scandinavïan triad, and mediator. 169. 
Tiolh, purent of tbe arts aud sciencei, 117. See Mercttry. 
Thntcian, the ari^n oT myilic religion in Greece, II ; rites of Baccht», 66. 
T^rrrbodies of Diana, loi \ — ilatucsal Samolbracc, and figures at Upial, 169; 

Unes or legs from a central disk, l6g. 
Thunâtr and lightniag canied by the horse Pegasns to Jupiter, 76. 
Thundirbolt, Krishna. 135 ; tepresented by two obeliiks, 135. 
Tkun, £aa/(the lord bull], a pun on Baol-Tiur. or Baal of Tyre, 30. 
Thyrsus, the ïtatT of Bacchns, always tnrmounted by a pine-cone, 113 ; taid by 

Plulaich to bave been carried by the Jews at festivals, 133. 
Time. See SalurH. 
Titans, warx of, 6 ; came, perhaps, from the Hebrew tan, a dragon or Saurian, 

7a ; dismeiDbered Bacchus, 83, I56, 
TitUi applied la cbildren derivcd from attnbutei of the Deity, 155 ; thoK of 

founden of familics to applied, 15B. 
Ttntbi, coins placed there as sacred lymboli, S ; beads found In them, 31 ; 

covered wilh pictures of the lion, 75 ; — mystic, dsIK, or chesU, 96 ; 

symbols, l!0. 
Torch, held erect to signify life, and reTeiied to dénote death, 36 ; carried by 

the éléphant, 136. 
Torck-btarer, Dionysus, 94. 
Ttrteiii, a symbol of Venus, 39, 35. 113. 
Tragflapkui, a goai-elephanl. Si. 
Tragffdiai, or tragédies, goat-songs, 31. 
Trajaiis column, 106. 
TraHimigratio* of seuls, into theîr diRerent bodîes, or perhaps conditions, 114 ; 

a doctrine common to Hîndus and other nations, 179. 
Trets, worship of oaks, 47 ; hrs devoted to Pan, 48 : Bncchus the palroll, 

144. 
Triadi, Egyptian. 38 : the Suprême, tepresented at Hienipolis, 168 ; — at 

Samothrace. Upsal, among the Cliincse, and on the Pacific islands, l6g ; ihe 

Hindu Trimurti, 177, 179 ; the idea univenol, 178. 
Trianglt, Egyptian symbul of the Triad, 169. 
Tri/erm division, the firsl departure from simple theiam, and the foundation of 

religion» roythology, 178, 
Trimurti, the thiee Hindu dcities, Btnhma,Visluiu, and Siva. 177. 
Trinacria, 169. 

Tyinity in unity in abnosl every nation, 178. 
Tripod, 170, 
Trilen, a composite représentation teiminating in a tish. 113. 
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K red, a!&o Ihe bodies of the codbuIs >nd dîclato», IM. 



d with Ibem, 37 ; aUo Ihe Syriaji goddea, lâ?. 
3 ; Cybelj. of ci 



TWBM/il.pMnIinglhesti 

yann/, 176. 

TurrtU, Cybelé e; 

Tusean erdtr, 111. 

TuUlardtily, Hercules, of Tyre 

Ttvu frincifUs. active aod passive, or maie uid fcmAle, 35, et pastit 

Tyndarua swearÎDg the suitors of Heten, 80 ; Castor and Pollux said to Iutc 
been bis sons, 157. 

TypkBH. the evi] potenc; oi ihc Egyptiuit, bnilher of Osirii, and the came ai 
Selh, OT Satan, the Hyk-sos and lliitite god, 6. 71 ; snid 10 havc bcea eniat* 
colalcd (or dethroncd) by Honis, whose eye he slruck out, sS ; the deitroy- 
ing power, 71 ; represented by the hippopotapitis, 74 ; the harp stniog wilh 
hii tinewB. Si ; rcprcsenled by an asi, B7 ; diimembennent of Oiiris, S8, 
'57 ! Typhonian lock, fable of Fromctheiu, 83. 



Umbra, or abade. the lerrestriil sool, 194. 

Umvirsal power, E4 ; — conflagration, 1 17. 

Ufsal, seat of tbc Nartbera hierarchy, 20, 136 ; three itatue*, 169. 

l/nifluj, Ouranos. or Heaven, 24. 

Uriei, or UrEut. 16 ; ao émanation adopted by the Jewi ai an archangel, 54. 

Ums, scpulchral, emblazoned with a reverscd (OTch, a6. 

l/rtiall, the Atabiaa name of Ihe Suprême Being, 19. 

Urui, anrocb, or European butfalo, 19. 
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Vail, the Night-goddess depicled with one, 57 ; npon the head of Proserpina, S3. 

Vaiied conc, or cgg, 95. 

ViàUng, mutas, or initiation, 4. 

Voie employed as a symbol of the vine, 4S. 

Vatiànalion, Ihe orl dcrivcd from Ihe dxmon, or goardîan spiiit, 119. 

Vtnui, or Aphrodite (for Ihe Great Molher oftbe Asiatics,see Celtilia! Vtnut), 
the Grues hcr roinistcrs, 19 ; Ihe planel syroboli»d by the f , or cross of 
Serapis, 30 ; symbolised by a covr, 36 ; represented holding a poppy-head, 
4S ; Vulcan her husband. 116; deteclcd in an amour wilh Man, 13C ; 
dancing, 13g : UaimoniB her daughier, 150 ; statue at Samothrace, 169. 

Veita, daagbter of Rhea. aod Grst of Ihe goddesses. symbolised by firc, 37. 

Vûtimi, human, in Mexico, 70; — 10 the Minotaur, 64, 6; ; ofTered 10 Brimo. 
I03 ; sacriflced by (he hiérarchies of Northern Europe, also by the Greelu 
and Romans, 102 ; chiidren sa ofTered. 133 ; Abraham and Jepbthab, 133 ; 
perished in boxîng and gladialorial matches, 153. 

Viclert in the gamej crotmcd with olive or oleaslci, iS, 33. 

Vititry, personilîed, 64, 133, 134. 

Vint, a favorite lymbol of Bacchus, 4J, 90 \ peisonifîed as Ampetu*, 91 ; 
Hercules deslroying il, 93. 
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Fît-gin, mother of Ibe Scylhians, lialf-ierpcal, 14 ; Diui> of Eptiesos not of Ihis 

chaisctcr, 67 ; Mincrva. al&o molhet of the Cotybaiiles, Diana. alM " the 

Mother," 17J, 176. 
Virgiiu, the Sibyl» and Genran propbetesses, 175. 
Vir^nity the altribute of Diana, but hardly correclly m, ioi ; an altribate of 

varions goddesscs, 175 ; Ihat of Jano renewed cïety yeir, 176, 
VÙÂHu, slew a serpent, 7a ; — or Juggernaul, kj dormant four moDihi, 85 ; 

imagei at GiTJch, or Djirjih, with Gaocsa and Juggeroaul, log -, the Meers- 

man of tbe sacred atk, 134 ; the Preservci, the second person in the Hindu 

Trimnrti, ITJ. 
Vetarift of Bacchus, înspifed, 45, 
Vu/ton, the persoDÎficalion of lire. 116, 116, 137 ; husband of Charis, Bq ; his- 

band of Venus, ia6 ; father of the Cabeiri, H7 ; made the Kgis, 131. 
Vtilgar, or Ihe populace, Ihe ^eal preservers of ancienl cusloms, 48. 
Vultitre of Promctheu* prohablj a lymbol of the Winter and Destiojing 

Power, SS. 



W. 



ffi^fiM, a name of [he constellation Great Bear, 97, 

Wateh-mgkl, the Nyktelia, a nighl-fcslival ofthc Mjpslerie», 34. 

Water, typiSes the passive, or female, principle, 3J, it fastint ; symbolical ot 

Bacchoi, as well as Ncplunc, 67 ) Osiris, god of, gS ; poured by Fan upon 

the phallus, 141 ; swatis the emblem, 143. 
Watirsnaki, worshipped in the Friendly Isknds, 15 ; — or Hydra, eompre- 

hcQiied bolh symbols, (he serpent and the Uzard. 93 ; at Delphi, 151. 
Wains. imitaled by Ihe raised curves at the eitremities of roofs, m; on 

Phoenician coins, i33. 
Wtathtr-cotks. on churi;hes, originatly eroblems of Ihe Sun-god, 7a 



of the plane ts. 145, 

\, carrîed in mystic 

violation of ihe ritual, 41 * LacedeemoDian boys, 

imen, at Aléa, 103 ; Ronuui inatroits, to promoie 



Week, days of, called by i 

Whiil, a symbol of the ni 

Whi^td, a Jcw, for negle 
Bl Sparta, and Arcadi 
fecundlty, 143. 

Wint always accompanied dévotion among the Greeks, 50. 

Wingi, npoQ Eros, or Cupid, emblcms of sponlaneous motion, 13 ; on Mercury, 
1 16 ; — on the ihanderbolt, 135 ; of Cybel*, 145. 

Winaovi, mystic, of Bacchus, l3o, 128. 

IVinttT, the boar an emblcm. 85 ; — solstice, the peiiod of Vule, 87 ; the 
binding of Promelheus a symbol. B8. 

WUdom, the secret doctrine of the Hystéries. 4. 

»'0//(FenriO, an emblem of [he desiroying powcr, Sg, 17S. 

Wamen, Hïnda, carrted the lingain in procession. IJ ; — Italian, wear Friapic 
amulets, 30 ; — Sarmatian. laid 10 destroy the right breast, 33 ; — Cyrenean, 
would not eat the flesh of the cow, 36 ; — Barczan, abslaincd also Irom 
the flesh of iwine, 36 ; — only, ofEciated at the oracle, 46, 48 ; the tenu 
nymph relates to them, leiually, 47 ; — Grecian, their enthusîasm, and 
1 ferocily, whea celebrating the orgiei of Bacchu», 49; prostiluted 




themselves in the temples of MrlilU. Aitkrtj, the Cdeïtial Venni, Ni 
Aslalit, Venus- Erycini, and in Rome kod India. 54, 55, 67 ; — British, ci 
bnted Ibe nt>cluniil nies of Bicclim,68 ; ttieii constitutions aFTccled by tbft 
inoon, çg : — ArcndiaD, whîpped >Dnn>Iiy at Ihe festivil of Bxcchni, 
Ronuin, whipped wilh thongs of goal-skin to promote fecondtly, 143 ; — . 
Athenian. invocation «t Ihe Tbesmophona, i6j ; — «nthusîaxtic. 
temple of ihe Syrisn goddess, 173 ; more liable Ihan mcn to ■piritul 
enthusiasm. 175. 

WBodpecker, Ihe yunx, or wty-oeck, saered to Mais, 171, 17*. 

Wonhip, mystic and ^mbolical, in Asia. of înmentorial antiqidtj, U ; p 
pies of, 50, et faitim. 

iVrealhi of foliagc. 31. 

Writing, alplinbetic and hierogljphic, 6, 4a 1 tTcnboUcal, ;o. 



Yamuna, or Jumna, gS. 

yiar, represcnted by ihc barbarians of Ihe North, t4S. 
¥uU, the feast of Fiey. kepl at the wintei solstice, 87. 
yuHX larjuiiia, or the wry-neck, 171. 



Zad)i, the head of the sacerdotal famiiy in Jadea, S3. 

Zfiui {Saa/), the oracic-god of Ekron, made by the Jewish Pharîsees Idi 
«itb Ihe Hittite god Selh, or Satan, and styled Prince of Devili, t 
— or Jupiter- Fly, Ihc dcstroying allribule, 89 ; name cotijectured to 
Baal of Ihe Temple, or Lord of the Oracle, 90. 

ZittdAvala. %KcAtitsta. 

Zeut. the Grecian name for the Suprême Being, Dsens, or Dent, 9 ; the M 
Kronos, 33; tlic all-pcrrading spîrit of the nniverse, 61; callci 
Meilichios, 01 Moloch, 70 ; correspondent with Amnn, 137 ; tite 
given to Pan, or the great Ail, 13! ; homed, 138 ; invoked at the 
phoria ai (he all-niling Spirit, 16; ; statue at the lempte of the 
goddess, 167. See Jupiter. 

Zadiat, use in «strology, ja ; the signs lakcn from myslic tymbols, Ç7. 

Zerautir, Zerduaht, Zerithustra, the sacred collège of Chaldfeans, or 

or Ihe président (Rab-Mag) of the collège, 53; the Avala i-t.'un^ 
Pcrsitns of the second, or post-Parlhïan, dynastj to be Ihe work 
Zoioaiter. 61, 
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Ihe Plaies, by James Fei^nson, Esq., F.R.S., etc., aulhor of " Hiitgry of 
Architeclure," etc. IlluBiraled wilh 9g Full-pige Pholographii; and Lïlho- 
eraphic Plaies, HDd numerous WoodcHls throughtial Ihe Teit. Que Ihick 
royal 410 volume, bcaulifully prinled on heavy pajier. and subslaniially bound 
ia half morocco, gill lop. Î40.O 
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•* There are few Ehlses »hi< 
Baiytoaccounl (at, tlmnlhat 
tf Dot tliB oidnl, il raaks ut li 

■^D n fU H «ch glimm*" 
W«UM rool iDcUoed [a«v tb. 
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World in whlcb ■ Tui 

wu Uwre an oulcnip froi 

.100, It 11 Uke tlic Ui« af 
fiBld or wlieal. Tlii en 

tha Vwla, or of the Bible, u Is posalble 10 ooacelve t«ra fi 
■aT dilalion. Ibe anlrit of the» iwo woïki pervadei in a 
the ntifcloni of ths Aryin or Semitic ~ ' 



Priiiied for the India Office, 1873. 
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FAEER'S ORIGIN OF l'AGAN IDOLATRY, 

AscertaÎRCd from Ilislorical Teslimony and Circutnstanlial Evidence. Afafi 
mfdflatts. 3 vols, 4I0, halfcalf, oeat. tso.oo. VerV SCAKCK. 

London, 1816. 

Tbli ImpoTtaat. aad nowinrce work, repreicnii ail the ReliglouiSyiIemsof ADilqulty. 



L 



Rare and l 'aluabU Books. 
ANCIENT FAITHS 

EMBODIED IN ANCIENT NAMES ; ot, An Altcmpl 10 Uace ihe KeB-l 
^ous Belief. Sncred Rites, and Holy Emlilems of cerisin Naliont. hf an In- 
lerpreiaiion of Ihe Nnmc» given to Chiidren by Ptiectiy Authoriiy, or usinscd 
by Prophetî. Kings, »nd Hierarchs. By Thomas Inman. M.D, j iLid 
volumes, upward of i.ooo pp. each. Pre/uiely illiiilralei/ Tcili Enptivnp 
on IVead. $20.00. \.OMâoa, FrinleJ /priht Anlher, i%(ii--fi. 

Only 500 copies frinled. 
'• pT. Imnan's nrcwnt aLtempt to tnce ths rcllgioui bellcf. Hcred rila. and hoir cmblimlof 

uicnd. in in iiidcpêndent*miînnar. apd ùme oMiie results at^vhicb l'a bas arrindan »d 

ând fnr"thîs he bas Ibarouglily prepared blmiclf. °In iliuslntlon of bii pKuliar viewa%i lut 

Mal he placei ihc conclusloi» ai wfalch he hai arrlved before Ihe «rarld. Wkta ihe anumoiB 
employsd. Ibc majority of rndcn will, we eipHt. diBBice ; artn when Ibe Ikcu iddund 
wlll nmaln undtiputed, ihctrapptlcailon li riequently lacontcqucni. la ibooini Ihc iliHinlIiT 
dT a aaintlTC at an crent lu which be dlabclicm. t^e Doctor a powerful ■ bat wbea hi U»- 
«If ventursB upon a ehain of arBumenta or propounds doelrinm, positive ar neEi(i«. Js 

prcTiou-i oDG, livelland fuUy llïuilTated,iuulcaDUlasagood ia<iei."—llftiti/!tr, 
A maïf tmpinianl Contribution lo Archnologiial Scitnee. 

A DISCOURSE ON THE WORSHIP OF PRIAPUS, 

and its connecpdion wîth the Slystîc Thcology of Ihe Ancictilf, By RlcHA«D 
Paynk Knicht. Esq. A New Edition. To which is .idded a'n ESSAV 
ON THE WORSHIP OF THE GENERATIVE POWERS DURIW» 
THE MIDDLE AGES OF WESTERN EUROPE. Illastrated wiih 1^ 
Engravings (many of which are fiiU-page), from Ancient Gcms, Colni, Medal^ 
Bromes, Scnlplure. Egyptian Figures, Ornamcnts, Monuments, etc. 
on heavy paper, at ihe Chiswick Press. I vot, 410. half Roxburght 
gîll top. $35-00. London, fri-vatily frinUd, 

"Thl> tua very eilraordinaryTolume Doona aubjecl Ihat il naw atlnccinc IhealnoM' 
" Erer >in« th* revival nf leamine, stnane ebjecls bire from lime In ilms iKcn 

student* îo Inqùlre loto their aiii^n and irue •neanlax. Variai» tn'stlen and dfMor'u^ 
■uIilHl in clea-inK uo the myilery ; the emblems and lymboll RiadDally eiplaloed iWr (ull 
meanlna. and Ibe outllnea afin utraotdimry creed unralded tiHlf. ti wat iba DIVINITE 

UKNERATKICII— the worship or adoration of the Gnd PRIAPUS-Ihe anuien ' " ' 

■«HimllooindftrtlDty. Tbe RoundTewenln Irelaod ; ^milirbuDdingslD Indl .. 
palelDEnK>aDd.aM^rMj> ilir ifirn r/ nr cAircirr. arr int ik«ni I- il nlkitigm 

ItalkatLililliniitymhalir/lItit pattniiiid ttrarf vmliîf. AlmosI ail Ibe | 

■DOqBllv bciir iracea of lUalmpioui adaratlon— Ihe rock «nxif Elepbuiia. .., 

Ih* eaith and atone moundaot Europe. Alla, and America Ihe Dniidîcal piln and Ebera 
of ttie «o-called FIre.irenUppen in erery niitaf ibeararld. Eyea eilailoe papolarca 
and belie& are fuU of remnanu of thli eitraTaiBnl dcTollan. 

■' R. P. Knlfht. thewriteT0flbB6r>l>E,«av, iru 11 Fellawarthe Royal S 
■>r Ihe nntl«b Parllamenl. and ona of Ihs niDiI learned antiquaHes of hU tin 
af Phillic objecli [■ DOW mcat carefully preserved in the London Hritiih 
rrrrmt' B(»v,' brlneine our ImowledEe af tbeironbip of Priapns dovtn ta the prewBtBns, 
loaslolnclude Ihe more reeeni dlscorerlei Ihrawinff any liirbt upnn tbe matler.il aaM H 
be by one of the mi»t distlnRulihed Bagllah amiquailet— the autboi of numeroua warki wbtch 

an held tn bigh esleem. He waiaasi«ed,il ia underalood. by l«o promi "-'■ ' "- 

Ronl SocletyjOne af wham haa receotly preseoted a wondorful ooUecIic 



Med«H, 
loroqd 



Rare and Valuable Books. 

THE R05ICRUCIANS: 

THKIK KITES AND MVSTERIES. Whh Chipten on [i Ancien t Fire- 

aiid Scipent-Wor-hi|ipïr., and ExpUnalions of ihe Mysiic dyniboU repre- 
sent^d in ihe Monuments and Talismans of ihe t>nmeva] PLlIosophcrs. By 
HARiiRAVB JiNHiNGS. Crown 8vo, 316 wood-cngraving5. f^.oa 

London, 1S70. 
A Tolumc or sunllDg hicu and opïoiant upoa ihi) vcry mytterlous subj«i. 

HIGGINS'S ANACALYPSIS: 

An ailcmpl to draw aside Ihe 

Oriyin of Unguiges, Nalioas. a 

Plalto. Veryscarcc. $73-Oo. 
On p^c vil Df Ihe Preficc Ibli \m3Sxg 

.«reitii>ni.U iheêswbiished syalBini of r. _. . . , _, 

Iwkcd upon with TEnenljon by tbe warld *.st slrippcd of Lbcir boaari, and othen aie liited 

HIGGINS'S CELTIC DRUIDS : 

An sl'c^Tnpt to hhow ihal the Dniida were thc PHesIs of Oriental Colonies, who 
emisrated fiom India. ^l fine flatii af Dmiditot Rimaiits, 00 INDIA PaPeb, 
and nHHKrt»! vigntlUs. 4to, lulf calf. $33.50. London, iSsg. 

BHAGVAT GEETA; 

or, Dialogues of Kbeeshna and Arjoon ; in 18 Lectures, wiih Notes, 
irinblatcd from the Original Sanskreet by CHARLES Wilkins. 8vo, hand- 
tatitly printed on fine faper. ^3 . 00 

London, 17SJ, reprinted New York, 1S67. 
Only xfit eopies. 

s a[ Lhe Manneis. Customi, Mytholosy, Wonbip, Ac, of U» 



veil of the Sartie Isis. or 
nd Keligions. 3 vols, in I 


an Inquiry into the 
410, morocco. giU. 
London, 1833-36. 
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AVESTA: THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE PAR- 
SEE3. 

From Proftisor Spiecel's German Translation of thc Original Mannacripls, 
by A. H. BlEECK. 3 vols, in l. Bvo, cloth, $7.50 

BneUib scbolars, who wlsb 10 bceomc icquainted «Ith tbe " Bible of tbe 

tbe fini time nubll - 

To ibinkers thE ' 
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withth 



e or thc r 



■ thelCoBA»,! 



j thei 



COLEMAN'S MYTHOLOGY OF THE HINDUS, 

with Notices of various M.miitain and Island Tribes inhabilîog the iwo Pen- 
insulas of India. Numcrous engravîngs of //iWm DeiHei. 4I0, hzlf calf, neat. 
Scarcc. fil. 00. London, 1832. 

TlB Appendil In thi» valuable wotlt comprises the Mlnor Avatars «nd ths terins used In the 






Rare anii Valuabk Bocks. 

A SUPPLEMENT JO PAYNE KNICHTS " HVItS/tlP OF PR/APVS." 



APHRODISIACS AND ANTI-APHRODISIACS. 

Three Easa]^ on ihe Powers of Reprodutlion ; wilh some nccount of tLe Ji 
ciol "CoDEress" as pmciiced in France during tbc Sevcnieenih Cenluiy. ^ 
John Davëkport. With eight full-poge illustralLons. 

l'rinled on loned ^a.pei,anii anly Om Hundrid Cefiei l'or privale dîstribi 
Small 4l<i, haïr morocco, gill lop. %\%.co. I^ndon, iSTa 



WtXan tbc Atyin and Ihs SbdiUIc ne» bid mide ■ recnrd In hislory, abarigliui pnpM 
occuplïd Indu. Anbla, aod Ihe cauntrlei of thc Medileiraneui, Thry wcre nul barbarolfc 
l'or lliclr moDuinantal remains sbow ibal tbelr knouicdue of arcblledure, Ihe mi ' ' 
and astlODOmy, haï not bccn eiceedcd In lubuauenL lime, Thclr civilïutioo. hi 
pccuUar : for ihe icligimit ccnnprebcndcd Ihc pnlltlcal «ystcm. and vrorship madc 
an lia mlnlnera Uneonidoui of barm or immodeUy, Ihey adored the Suprême 

EiseDIiiU Prlndpl» of l-tfe j and «prMtad Ihcir venaralion by aïTobols wblcta. in 

knprehsnilon, bcK sipiesKd tbi DiTine KuncUons. Tbc San, pouessinr and dlBluiac 

triiiDS pat«ncl«s of Ueal. Liehl, and Accinism. was a unlrcnal enblcm ÔT God ; ai waa A>~ 
KuIl.ibiiodlanlslKn which Indicalcd Iheietnal «qulooiandtbc muscilalion ef Tlne. Wak 
ciiuitl aptnais and propriety tbc bumu orjEans of bu, as rcpTncntïn(' Ditine Love and A» 
l'EipeluiliOD of Anlmitcd Existence, wcre alaoïdapied utymbols of Ibe Deilr, and modâ^ 
ol ihem employad at al] rellsiouB feillvili. 

f^ — ^ fc.^1 -'opied by Ih- ' — 

, Tbo Moc 

ih(îl(e"5erU«™a-'""° ' " '"^ "" """'"P J"« '«"«■'. ""■ »"" """e 
Mr. DiTenport tiis Rlven tbc» malien a due eiplanalion, and hl« work Is a 

Mr. Davtnpnrl's New Werk. 

CURIOSITATES EROTIC^ l'HYSIOLOGIA; 

or, Tabooed Siibjects Truly Treated. In siî! Eisays. Vii. — I. Génération ; ^ 
Cliailïtyatiil Modesty ; 3. Murringe ; 4. Circumcîsion ; J. Eunui:hUm; 6. Hi 
phrudism ; and fulloweil by a closing E&say on Death. liy Joim DAVENFOtÂ 
1 vol. 4to, half morocco, gilt lop. fiLoo. Lotidon, Prii-alely prinied, 187^ 

THE DABISTAN, OR SCHOOL OF MANNERS. 

Translaled from Ihe Otigînnl Fersian, -with Noies aad IllustraltonE bf Davv' 
Shea and ANTl[o^fï■ Tkoveb. 3 vols. Bvo. newdoih. $7.so. 

Orifntal Society, LonJon. 1843. 
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WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 

The Manncr* snd Customs of. BoTH Séries, wilh nurncrous engravingi, 
many of whicli are colored. 6 vols. Sro, tree calf extra, gtlt lop, cdgei uncul, 
scaree. (90.00 London, 1837-41. 



ZEND-AVESTA. j 

Ouvrage de Zoroastre, contenant ses idées Ihéologîques, physiques, el montai^. I 
le culle religieux qu'il n ^labli, et plusieurs Irsités sur l'ancienne hi««re tel 
Perses ; traduit en Français, avec des remarques, &c., par ASQUETIl DO Pli,. 
RON. i vols, in 3, 4to, plaies, old French calf gill. (i35-»>o. Paris, ITTJ- 



BRYANT'S SYSTEM OF ANTIENT MYTHOI.OGY. 
jj Edilion; «îth Life of ihc Aulhor, IndcK, &c. Pertiait and Plalii. 6 vols. 
8vo, cf. gill. Sij.oo. London. 1807. 

OAVIES' MYTHOLOGY AND RITES OF THE IIRIT. 
ISH DRUIDS, 

AsccrlaiinT^ by Natloniil Docamcnlt, wilh Appciidix. &c., &c. Knjal Svo, 

halfcair. S6.1X). I.ondon, iSog. 

" D»T.e-i of Olvenon, whgîc Cdllc Re.Mrthw and Mrlhology of 1(1= Druldi,.™ full ofOiil 

FABER'S DISSERTATION ON TilE MYSTERIES OF 
THE CABIRI; 

Or. The great Gods of Phœnicia, Egypl, Troas. Grcece, &c.. Se. y^m«/. 2 vols. 
8ïo, calf, neal. |g.oo, Prinled /cr Ihi Anlhur, Oxford, iSoj 



l -uquity. 



» F?""""" 
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THORPE'S NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY: 

The Popular Tiadî lions and Superslîlions orScandinaiia. North Ccrmany, and 
Ihe Nelhetlauds ; a View of Gerraan Mythology, or Popular Bclîtf, froni ihe 
Nonh of Norwny (0 Belgium, and from ihc EarlieSC Times down lo the Pre- 
>cn[. Selecled and Tranïlalol. 3 valsj siuoll Svo, hatf morocco. $6.00. 

London. 1E53. 
MOOR'S HINDU PANTHEON. 

451 pa5=* "f '"". "'"' up7aar\1s 0/ iDofine plaies of Hiiidso Deilin. Thick 
royal 4I0. full Russîa neat. $37-5<l- X-ondon. tSiO. 

A vatuable woik, nn, ,miU Kart,. 

■HER.CULANUM ET POMPEM. 

Recueil General des Teintures, ISkonzes. Mosaïques. &c,, dccouveris 
jusqu'i ce juur et repiodults d'ajirè.î tous les ouvrajjes publier ju^qu'l présent. 
avec an Texte explicatif de M. Barr^. wilh 700 hne engravings, 8 vuls. impe 
TÎal Evo (including Ihe ML'iiEE SecketeJ, French bdt., leltercd. $J5-00. 

Paris. Didol. i8fi3- 
TbJs 11 thï KB5T oHUBi > wo»it nn Ihe diKOTeriosat HeicuUneum und Pomiici], eiblbllinK 
. Ihe idilillga orsanr olhèis which l»Ve ddI prcrJDusIy ippcTeO, 

MAURICE'S INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Numerous plates, ■:hiïfly illuslrative of the Ancitttl Wenhipt af ImUa. 7 

vols. Svo, lialf morocco. cilt tup. $10.00, London, 1800. 

A TCry eiitiouï work. eontainina DisMruHons rcliirve to IheancientgeoBraphlcal dirislooi, 

.the pure Sïblem of piimeval theolo.y. Ihe enind code of civil laiv», the ortRlnal (orm of gov- 

conpired Uirougliout »llh Hir rilinion,' I.hj, ((ovcrnqieni. and Itiemure of Ptnta, EgyplI 



Rare and VatuabU Books. 

PETRIE'S ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF 
IRELAND, 

Anicrior lo ihe Anglo-NormiD inïisïon. Numernni cngravîn^ of Ihe Rou? D 
ToWERX knd olbet AichîLectiiie. 4IP, cloih. \io.oa. London, iB^S' 



UPIIAMS BUDDHISM. 

Hisroftv A\o DucTRiNe of. popnlaiy illostmed wiili Notices of KAfroo- 
:sH, OF Ueuon-Worship, and of ihe Bali or Planctaij iDcantaiiou orCcylon. 
43 plates from SingaUtt Dtrigtu. Folio, lulf calf ncaL $19.00. 
SCARCE. London, lEir;. 

SECRET MUSEUM OF NAPLES. 

Bcing m ucoanl of ihe Erolic Pïinlings, Bromes, and Slalucs coDIainsd îa 
that famoui "Cabïnel ScctcL" By Colonel Faxis. Nov fiisi tian&lalcd 
from Ihe French. Wilh ^117 full-paji. illusristioiu, motlly colered. I «d.. 
médium 4(0. half polîshed morocco, gili top. $40.00. London. 1S71. 

Thne rFlia. )□ whlcli iclcocc ukei » liTe:v ■■■ iiiteiest, bave lurrivcd thc bple o( crntn- 
■c»1ti (o truumll ta fntaie macnlioiii 

ilde crf VaDriui wbieb lud been bû'i^t4 
m. Pnmpeii. ud Subn. 

bwînpioB of the eiithteniHi 
EDukeorLotniiie.u Viii-\ 
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^.ofmfiuJtfUlmiocof obiecLtof Ailmod Anliqui^ ot mSI kiL... ._, ,...„ _ _ 

SiciUn omskA eiomlaosta be mule, and io tbe moolb of December. 1738. Ihe [hemlre 
Herculueum wufeund. Tbe eicaruioai nude mX Util period. ud conlinued dawn Id du. 
diys, bBT« fundihed ttie NEepoDUQ goTeinment nitb ibe ncbeït, mo» imtmctl>e. ud dos 
iauratlDi; ooUectton ai utlqulties. 

TbilwiHk wuoiigiullypabliBbedby tbe tUlinDgDTcrnment. ■ndeiveolomrnDf v>»c( 
*ad learned inHKuUODi ODlT. Il Is now <□! tbe bisl tïme prCHiited in %b Enirljsli inuluiiiD 
wilh sll Df tbe itlDiIntions of ILe orliinil edilion. 

ASIATIC RESEARCHES: 

or, Tranuctions of the Society for 'nquiriag into ihe Hlslury, Anliqurliei, S^t, 

Literature. etc. of Asia, by tbe most eminenl Oriental SclioUry. In vols, Sïo^ 

Russiagitl. $20.00. L<.tidnn, iSoi-tr 

Cnnuiii! tbe leatned Esuft by Colebtooke, Sir William Jonra. C»rey. Slncbey, Dr. Wi). 

KING (C. VV.), THE GNOSTICS 

And their Remains, Anc:ent asb Medl«val. Frofunly iUwtraitd. 8™. 
ne* cloih gill. $7.50. Loiidon. iS(<|. 

«•(Tbeonlr Knf-lisb work on Iheiubject. Oui t/ friKl anJ icanr. 

VISHNU PURANA. 

.\ Kyjteni of Hindu Mytiwkgy and Tradition tran«tated from ihe ntigînil 
Sanscrit, and illustmled by Notes derived chiefly from other Puianas, by 
H. H.Wil«>n. Thick 4to. cloih. $35.00. Lond-o. iS4a, 

nnhe Indiin Sçrl^Iure, Ibe ■■ UniCyMtbi 



Deity." Thisïd 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 



J. W. BOUTON. 706 Broadway. 



Uniform in Style with Lubke's and Mrs. Janusons Art Works. 

MONUMENTAL CHRISTIANITY; 

Or. the Art and Symbolism of the Primitive Church, as 
Witnesses and Teachers of the one CathoUc Faith and 
Practice. By JoHN P. LUNDY, Presbyter. i vol. dcmy 
4to. Beautifully printed on superior paper, with ovcr 200 
illustrations throughout the text, and numerous large 
folding plates. Cloth, gilt top, $7.50. Half morocco extra 
gilttop, $10.00. Full morocco extra, or tree calf, $15.00. 

ANCIENT ART AND MYTHOLOGY. 

The Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology. 
By Richard PaVNE Knight, author of the " Worship of 

Priapus." Edited. with Intoduction, additional Notes, Glos- 
say, etc.. etc., byALEXANDER WiLDER, M.D. 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00. 

NEW VOLUME OF DR. INMAN's GREAT WORK. 

ANCIENT FAITHS AND MODERN. 

A Dissertation upon Worships, Legends, and Dévotions, 
in Central and Western Asia. Europe, and Elsewhere, 
before the Christian Era. Showing their relations to 
Religious Customs as they now exist. By ThomaS Inman, 
M. D., author of "Ancient Faiths and Modem," etc. 
I vol., 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

ANCIENT PAGAN AND MODERN CHRISTIAN SYM- 

BOLISM. 

By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, with an Essay on Baal Worship, on the 
Assyrian Sacred "Grove," and other aliied Symbols, 
Profuscly iliustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 



NEW EDITION OF HIGGINS GREAT WORK. 

THE ANACALYPSIS. 

An attempt to draw aside the Veil of the Saïtic Isis, or an 
Inquîry into the Origin of Languages, Nations, and Relig- 
ions. By GODFREV HiCCiNS, ESQ. Illustrated. To be 
completed in 4 vols. 8vo, vol, i., nearly rcady. 

The extrême rarity, and conséquent hïgh price of the "Anacalypsis" hu 
bithcrto placed il beyond the reach of manjr scholars and sludents. The new editioa 
wil] be i^surd in a much more convenient Tonn. snd will be lotd al lesi than on* 
foanh of Ihe price of tbe original. 

FU-SANG; 

Or, the Discoveryof America by Chinese Buddhist Priests 
in the Fifth Century, Containing a Transiationof Profes- 
sor Cari Neumann's work on the subject, made under 
supervision of the Author; a letter by Colonel B^fcIay 
Kennon, late of the U. S. North Coast Pacific Survey, on 
the Possibility of an Easy Passage frotn China to Califor- 
nia ; and a Résumé of the Arguments of De Guigues. 
Klaproth, Gustave D'Eichtha!, and Dr. Bretschneider on, 
the Narrative of Hoei-Shin, with other Contributions and 
Comments, by CHARLES G. Leland. I vol. i2mo, cloth. 
$1.75. 

ANTIQUITIES OF LONG ISLAND. 

By Gabriel Furman. With a Bibliography by Henry 
Onderdonk. Jr. To which is added Notes, Geographîcal 
and Historical, relating to the town of Brooklyn, in Kings 
County, on Long Island. 1 vol. large i2mD, cloth, $3.00. 

THE STORY OF THE STICK 

In ail Ages and ail Lands. A Philosophical History and 
Lively Chronicle of the Stick as the Friend and the Foe 
of Man. Its Uses and Abuses. As Sceptre and as Crûok. 
As the Warrior's Weapon and the Wizard's Wand. As ' 
Stay, as Stimulus, and as Scourge. Transiated and adapt- 
ed from the French of Anthony Real (Femand Michel), 
I vol., square i6mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

ZXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING. 

With notes by PHILIP GILBERT Hamerton. Illustrated 
with twenty Etchings by Fourier, Bodmer, Bracquemond, 
Flameng, Seymour Hayden, Hamerton, Lalane, Legros, 
Rajon, Veyrasset, Laguellermîe, Haseltine, Feyon-Perrin, 
Lucas, Chattick, etc. I vol., small folio, extra cloth, gilt 
edges, $10.00. 





THE ELEUSINIAN AND BACCHIC MYSTERIES. 

A Dissertation, by THOMAS TayLOR, Translater of 
" Plato," ■' Plotinus." " Porphyry," "lamblîchus," "Pro- 
dus," "Aristotîe," &c., &c. Thîrd édition. Edited, wîth 
Introduction, Notes, Emendations, and Glossary, by 
Alexander Wilder. M.D. i vol. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

" Asthere is nothing more celebrated Ihan tbe Mysteric5 of Ihe ancienW, so 
there is perhaps nolbing whïch hu hitherlo been less solidly known. Of ihc tnjth 
of thia observation, the libéral rcader will, I persuade myself, bc fully convinced, 
fTom ttn atlenlivc pcrussl of the followïng sbeels ; ïn which the secret meaning of 
the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries is unfolded. from authority the most respect- 
able, and froiD a philosophy of ail otheis (he most vtnerablc and august. The 
authority, indeed. is principally derived froro manascripl writings, whieh are of 
course in the possession uf but a few ; bul it» respect abilily iî no more lessened bjr 
its coDCCalmenl, than the value of a diamond when secluded from the light. And 
as to Ihe philosophy, by whose assistance thcsc Mystertes are developed, jt is cocval 
wilh ihe universe itsclf ; and however its continuity may be broken by opposing 
Systems, it will make its appearance al différent periods of lime, as long as the sun 
himself sbaj.1 continue (o illuminnte the world. It has, indeed, and may hereafter. 
be vialently aisaulted by delusîre opinions ; but the opposilion will be just as im- 
bécile as thaï of the waves of the sca agaînst a temple built on a rock, which ma' 
iestically pours them back. 

" 'Brokcu aud Tinqulih'd foaniliie la Ihe maiti.' " 

Thomas Tnylot't Frejace lo tJu original editùm. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
ANCIENT SYMBOL WORSHIP. 

Influence of the Phallic Idea in the Religions of Antiquity. 
By HoDDER M. Westropp and C. Staniland Wake. 
With an Introduction. Additional Notes, and Appendix, 
by Alexander Wildek, M.D. New Edition, with Eleven 
Full-Page Illustrations. I volume Svo, cloth, S3.00. 

Tbe favor with which this treatise has been receîved has jniiueed the puhlisher 
to bring out a new édition. It makes ■ valuable addition to our knowledge, etl- 
abling us to aequire a more accurate preceplion of ihe ancienl.world religions. We 
may now undersiand Phallism, nol as a subject of ribaldiy and leering pruriency, 
but as amatler of vénération and respect. The Biblîcal student.desirouslonnder- 
stand Ihe nature and character of the idolalry of the Israélites during the Common- 
weatlh and Monarchy. the mîssionary lo heathen tands fîttïng for his work. and the 
cinssic scholar cndeovoring tocompreheod Ihe ideasand priucipleswhicb underlie 
Mylhology, will Sud iheir curiosity gralified : and they will be enabled at Ihc same 
lime to preceive bow not only many of our modcrn Systems of religion, but our arts 
and architetlure, are lo be traced lo the same archaic source. The books cxamîned 
and quoled by Ihe aulhors eonstilute a libraiy by Ihemselves, and their writers are 
among Ihe ripest scholare of their time. Science is rending asnnder Ihe veil thaï 
conceals the adytam of every temple, and revealing to men the sanctilies revered 
10 confidingly during the world's childhood. With thèse dîsclosures, there may be 
«raewbat of the awe removed wîlh whieh we hâve regarded the symbols. myslerie», 
and usages oflhat period ; bm the true mind will not bevulgariied by the spectacle. 



IRELAND'S SHAKSPEARE FORGERIES. 

The Confessions o( William Henry Ireland, tontaîning tlie 
Particulars of his Fabrication of the Shakspeare Manu- 
scripts; togeiher with Anecdotes and Opinions of inany 
Disiinguisheci Persons in the Literary, Polilical, and The- 
atricai World. A new édition, with additîonal Facsimiles, 
and an Introduction by Richard Grant White. i vol- 
urne i2mo, veilum cloth, uncut edges, $2.00; or on Large 
and Thick paper, 8vo, $3.50. Edition Hmitcd to 300 copies. 
ORIGINAL LISTS OF PERSONS OF QUALITY. 

Emigrants; Relif;iou3 Exiles ; Political Rebels ; Serving- 
men Soid for a Term of Years; Apprentices ; Childrcn 
Stolen : Maidens Pressed ; and olhers who went from 
Great Britain to the American Plantations, 1600-1700. 
With tjieir Ages, the Localities whcre they formerly Lived 
in the Mother Country, Names of the Ships in which they 
embarked, and other înteresting particulars. From MSS. 
preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office, Engîand. Edited by JOHN Camden 
HOTTEN. A very handsome volume, crown 4to, 700 
pages, elegantly bound in half roxburgh morocco. gilt top, 
S 10.00. 

A few Large Paper copies hâve been printed. small folio, 
$17.50, 
THE LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 

An Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public 

Speakers. ByCllAS, Mackay, LL.D. i vol. l2mo, cloth 

extra, $1.75. 

Thil is > pcrfcct Ireasure of "Lost Beauties." Word» chance «s well «s men 

aomïtînies fram no longer meeting the new want3 of the people. but oftener from tbe 

■tlraction of novelly lyhich îtopek eveiybody to change. A dktionary of obsolne 

words, and terms becoming obsolele, is a valuablc rcminder of the treasurei which 

wc are parting with ; not alwsys wisely, fot in them are comprised a wcnlth of ei- 

Session, idïom, and even hislory, which the new words caonol acqajre. Dr. 
achay bas placed a hosi of such on lepord. with quotalions to illostmte how tbejr 
were read by the ciassical wrilers of the English language, not many centuries ago, 
and enables ue Io read those authors more understandïngly. If he could inducc m 
to recail some of them back to life. it would be a great boon to literatuie ; but hàid 
as it mighl hâve been for Cœsar to add a new wonl lo hi» native I Jtin langnage, it 
would hâve bcen înfînilely more difficull Io resuscîtale an obsolète one, howevef 
more expressive and désirable. Many of the terms embalmed in thii ireaiîse are 
noi dead as jet ; and olhets of them bclong lo that prolific departmeot of oor 
tpoken langUBge thnl does not get into dictionaries. Bue we ail need to koow 
iSem ; and they realJy are more homogeneous lo our pcoule than Iheir B"'i;essoiï, 
ihe .slîlled foreign-bom and nllen Engli.sh, that " the Best is laboring to ti. tiusIUfr. 
into out language. The old words, like old shoci and well-woin apparct, ni m™» ' 
cooiforlably. 



